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To  His  Excellency,  Eliliu  E.  Jackson, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

SiE  :  I  have  the  honor,  herewith,  to  hand  to  you  the  third 
Biennial  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  transmittal  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Pub- 
lic General  Laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

I  am  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

THOMAS  C.  WEEKS, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 


CHAPTER   J. 


INTRODUCTIOX. 

To  the  HonoralJe,  the  General  AssemMy  of  the  State  of  Maryland: 

I  beg  liereAvitli  to  submit  to  your  Honorable  Body,  the  follow- 
ing report : 

In  the  session  of  1888  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  a  Joint  Resolution  introduced  by  Senator  James  J. 
Lindsay  of  Baltimore  county,  was  adopted,  which  was  in  terms 
following: 

"Whereas,  There  is  a  great  increase  of  female  and  child  labor 
employed  in  the  several  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  ; 
and  whereas,  it  is  important  that  such  labor  should  be  carefully 
supervised  and  protected  by  law ;  and  whereas,  no  reliable  facts 
have  heretofore  been  collected  respecting  this  special  class  of  in- 
dustrial workers:  Be  it  resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  -Statistics  and 
Information  be,  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  make  a  careful, 
full  and  complete  examination  of  the  actual  condition  of  such 
labor  in  the  State,  including  the  number,  sex,  ages,  nationalities, 
wages,  sanitary  condition  of  places  of  employment  and  educa- 
tional standard,  and  to  report  the  full  result  of  said  investigation, 
together  with  such  recommendation  as  he  may  deem  proper,  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  of  this  State." 

In  pursuance  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  Resolution,  this 
office  has  collected  and  tabulated  tlie  required  facts,  and  I  be- 
lieve, that  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  report  will 
demonstrate  that  the  effort  has  been  faithfully  and  successfully 
made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  your  Honorable  Body,  reliable 
and  complete  data  of  this  most  important  subject. 

The  resolution  is  directed  towards  ascertaining  the  stated  facts 
respecting  the  labor  employed  in  the  "manufacturing  industries'' 
of  the  State,  and  the  report  is  confined  to  that  class  of  Avorkers. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  army  of  women  employed  in  distrilju- 
tion,  such  as   salesladies.     These  are  generally  regarded  in  the 
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retail  trade  as  being  fully,  if  not  more  reliable  than  male  clerks, 
but  there  is  always  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  in  their  employment, 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  female  labor  is  more  liable  to  illness 
and  more  liable  to  become  disengaged  because  of  marriage  and 
change  of  occupation ;  hence  they  are  not  regarded  as  "perma- 
nent" help  by  employers,  wages  in  this  line  are  paid  partly  on  salary 
and  partly  on  percentages  on  sales.  They  are  principally  native 
labor  and  many  of  them  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  holding  family 
relations  to  many  of  the  successful  retail  merchants  of  the  cities. 
-Neither  does  this  report  touch  on  household  labor  such  as  domes- 
tic servants.  It  is  a  class  of  female  labor  which  is  constantly 
changing,  being  largely  composed  of  newly  imported  labor,  who 
engage  in  families  as  a  ready  and  immediate  means  of  support 
upon  their  arrival  in  this  country.  To  a  very  large  extent  this 
labor  is  driving  the  old  colored  domestic  servant  out  of  the  field, 
compelling  such  to  find  work  in  the  packing  houses  and  to 
emigrate  to  other  States.  Very  few  of  the  native  born  girls 
seek  employment  in  domestic  service,  they  invariably  prefer  to 
work  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  it  being  a  popular 
■sentiment  among  home  labor  that  such  employment  is  less  de- 
grading than  household  service,  besides  affording  better  oppor- 
tunities for  those  rfcreations  which  are  dear  to  the  social  life  of 
the  average  American  woman.  This  rejDort  is  silent  also  in  re- 
gard to  individual  employments,  such  as  school  teachers,  type- 
Avriters  and  book-keepers,  dress  makers,  milliners  and  seam- 
stresses, the  latter  of  whom  work  at  home  or  in  private  families. 
These  represent  another  grade  of  female  labor,  marked  by  an 
individuality  which  takes  them  out  of  and  often  above  the  general 
run  of  trade  classes;  they  depend  for  their  success  and  advancement 
upon  their  personal  skill,  intelligence  and  enterprise,  and  they 
represent  in  many  res]3ects,  the  highest  types  of  female  industry. 
These  several  employments  cannot  be  properly  brought  under 
the  head  of  "manufacturing  industries;"  an  inquiry  into  their 
general  condition,  number,  &c.  is  now,  however,  occupying  the 
attention  of  this  office,  and  when  complete  it  will  form  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  this  report. 

It  will  be  seen  on  examination,  that  this  report  is  systemati- 
cally divided  into  two  divisions,  the  1st  representing  the  labor 
working  in  Baltimore  City,  and  the  2nd,  the  labor  working  in 
the  counties  and  the  county  towns,  and  these  two  divisions  repre- 
sented in  the  tables  "Nos.  1  and  2,"  are  respectively  aggregated 
in  the  tables,  marked  "A  and  B,"  which  aggregations  are  joined 
in  a  table  showing  the  grand  total  of  the  State,  marked  "C." 

There  may  have  been  some  small  establishments  in  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  overlooked  in  the  examination,  but  if  so,  they  are  very 
few  and  very  small.  The  city  was  blocked  of£  in  districts,  and 
the  agent  of  the  Bureau  passed  up  and  down  each  and  every 
street  in  making  their  inquiry  and  personally  visited  each  and 
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■evLTv  estublislimeiit  to  thi'  nuinljer  of  375 ;  the  names,  occupa- 
tion and  address  of  -wliicli  jilaces  will  be  found  in  a  separate 
talile  of  tliis  report,  and  the  location  and  centralization  of  which 
is  very  clearly  presented  in  the  accompanying  map  of  the  city. 

In  the  examination  of  this  report  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  only  such  manufacturing  establishments  as  employ  woman 
and  child  labor  are  reported.  There  are  some  trades  conducted 
by  more  firms  than  those  named  herein,  but  such  unreported 
fii-ms  employ  men  only  to  carry  on  their  business.  Then  again, 
there  are  firms  who,  employing  men,  have  j)erhaps  one  aii]n-en- 
tice  boy,  such  firms  are  not  included  in  the  report;  apprentices 
not  l)eing  considered  as  "child  labor." 

In  the  di'ess  goods  and  millinery  trades  the  report  is  made  of 
what  are  classed  as  manufacturing  industries,  i.  e.,  fiirms  who 
manufacture  dress  goods  and  millinery  goods  for  the  trade,  and 
this  because  the  scope  of  the  inquiry,  limited  by  the  Joint  Keso- 
lution,  has  throughout  been  confined  to  -what  might  l)e  tei'med 
the  factory  or  work-shop  condition  of  woman  and  child  labor, 
and  has  not  been  extended  to  embrace  the  separate  labor  of  indi- 
viduals, or  the  distributive  labor  of  retail  stores. 

Again,  there  may  be  some  of  the  smaller  jDackers,  A\h()  grow 
and  pack  their  own  produce,  and  employ  a  few  hands  living  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood,  which  this  office  has  l)een  unable 
to  reach,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  jDublished  directory  of 
the  trades  in  the  counties,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  addresses  of 
all  firms  employing  woman  and  child  labor  in  the  Stat^  had  to 
be  acquired  through  inquiries  instituted  among  the  friends  of  the 
Bureau. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  valuable  service  rendered  to  the  office  by  the  clerks  of  the 
several  county  courts. 

Some  county  establishments  would  not  respond  to  our  inqui- 
ries, and  in  those  instances,  when  the  desired  information  could 
not  be  reached  through  other  channels,  after  three  times  writing 
and  soliciting  an  answer  to  the  questions  respectfully  propound- 
ed, the  effort  was  abandoned;  such  firms  will  be  found  marked  in 
the  table  of  names  by  an  asterisk.  (*) 

In  connection  Avith  these  comparatively  trivial  exceptions,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  law  gives  no  power  to  com- 
pel either  employer  or  employee  to  supply  information  ;  Ji either 
does  it  empower  the  agents  of  the  Bureau  to  enter  establishments, 
to  summon  witnesses,  nor  to  correct  abuses. 

The  time  may  come  perhaps,  Avhen  in  the  judgement  of  the 
Legislature,  such  apparent  defects  in  the  Law  may  be  amended, 
h\;t  so  long  as  it  exists  in  its  present  form  it  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  most  equitable  and  pleasant  relations  between  all  parties 
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interested  iu  our  industries.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  tlie  Bureau 
to  encourage  such  relations,  and  to  do  no  act  which  could  jeopar- 
dize the  friendly  conditions  which  have  been  happil}^  maintained 
between  labor  and  caj)ital  in  Maryland.  And  further,  it  affords 
me  pleasure  to  state,  that  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  officers  of 
this  Bureau  have  been  treated  with  uniform  courtesy  in  prose- 
cuting their  inquiries,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  office  has 
been  marked  by  a  kindly  feeling  and  a  manifest  desire  to  make 
our  researches  a  success. 

These  fcAv  exceptions  have  been  in  places  where  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  factories,. and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  that  in  these  instances,  the  office  should  have 
concluded  that  if  such  establishments  were  unfit  to  be  seen  they 
were  also  unfit  to  be  occupied  by  females  as  places  of  manufac- 
ture. To  illustrate,  I  quote  one  instance  of  a  firm  employing^ 
about  20  women  in  the  manufacture  of  button-holes,  situated  on 
the  third  floor  of  a  high  building  in  the  centre  of  Baltimore  City, 
Avhich  we  Avere  absolutely  prohibited  from  entering ;  the  height 
of  the  room  where  the  women  and  girls  work  cannot  be  more 
than  8  to  9  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  room  about  18  feet  square. 

Much,  hoAvever,  of  this  old  spirit  of  opposition  which  first 
marked  our  official  intercourse  with  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  State,  has  passed  away,  and  the  Bureau,  as  an 
adjunct  of  good  government,  among  the  intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive employers,  is  more  fully  appreciated. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  this  fact  than  the  increasing 
applications  for  the  reports  of  this  office.  The  first  edition  of 
its  reports  is  entirely  exhausted  and  the  second  is  fast  runuing^ 
out.  These  applications  come  from  all  classes  of  citizens  and 
all  parts  of  the  world.  A  short,  selected  list  of  such  correspon- 
dents will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  size  of  factories  in 
which  women  or  children  are  employed;  also,  to  the  story  they 
work  on,  and  the  number  of  doors  and  windows,  and  a  table 
showing  these  details  for  each  establishment  visited  will  be  found 
in  the  report. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  very  many  manufacturing 
industries  in  Baltimore  City,  are  conducted  on  premises  which 
have  been  erected  for  other  purposes  and  adapted  to  their  present 
use,  and  in  many  instances,  they  are  almost  as  little  suited  to- 
their  purpose  as  can  well  be  imagined.  As  illustrating  my 
meaning  I  mention  one  establishment  employing  128  women  and 
girls,  which  is  so  low  in  the  height  of  its  rooms,  has  such  small 
Avindows,  and  is  so  ill  adapted  in  its  construction,  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  force  an  artificial  ventilation  by  means  of  air- 
fans  through  the  premises.  This  establishment  is  conducted  by 
a  firm  whose  r^dations  with  their  enip:oye.^s  are  the  best,  whose 
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business  is  light,  healthy  in  itself,  and  well  adapted  to  female 
•labor,  and  who  have  endeavored  to  make  the  coiidition  of  their 
help  as  comfortable  as  the  situation  of  their  premises  will  per- 
mit. Yet,  the  fact  remains,  that  old  warehouses  and  private 
residences  csuniot  be  adapted  successfully  to  factory  life. 

Another  firm,  Avhose  business  is  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
nature  by  retison  of  the  inflamible  materials  used  in  their  manu- 
facture, occu]>ifS  premises  Avhich  have  been  adapted  to  their  use 
by  the  sulxlivision  of  the  work-floor  into  numerous  small  rooms, 
the  partitions  I'eing  entirely  of  wood  Avork;  and  in  these  various^ 
small  rooms  there  are  working  33  Avomeu  and  girls,  and  10  boys. 

Another  firm,  occupying  a  store-front-dwelliug  employs  5  girls 
in  the  basement  beneath  the  level  of  the  street,  Avhere  they  prin- 
cipally A\ork  L'y  gas-light,  and  vrhich  must  necessarily  be  ill 
adapted  to  the  health  of  the  employees. 

Yet  another  firm  included  in  this  report  works  20  girls  in 
what  was  formerly  a  retail  store,  with  a  back  room  opening  on 
a  narroAv  yard,  and  while  the  ventilation  may  be  good  in  sum- 
mer time,  and  at  such  seasons  as  allows  the  opening  of  all  the 
doors  and  windows,  in  the  Avinter  the  confinement  of  so  many 
young  girls,  bending  over  close  needle-Avork  or  foot-power  sewing- 
machines,  at  the  high  pressure  of  piece  work,  must  necessarily 
be  detrimental  to  health. 

These  examples,  quoted  simply  for  illustration,  and  Avhich. 
could  be  multiplied,  are  intended  to  emphasize  the  statement  I 
make,  that  a  large  number  of  the  establishments  visited  by  this 
Bureau  have  not  been  erected  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of 
women,  girls  and  children,  and  are  not  properly  adapted  to  that 
end. 

There  is  little  or  no  tenement-house  system  of  labor  in  Balti- 
more City,  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  The  nearest  approach 
to  that  method  is  to  be  found  in  the  clothing  trade;  in  places 
which  are  hidden  from  the  public  observation;  in  private  houses 
where  contractors  take  in  work  from  the  wholesale  clothing- 
houses  and  manufacture  it  by  the  hibor  of  females  usually 
ranging  from  17  years  of  age  and  upward.  In  these  places, 
which  are  not  open  to  public  inspection,  and  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  could  not  be  suspected  of  existence  by  any  out- 
Avard  sign  of  industry,  in  quiet  streets  of  private  houses,  female 
labor  has  to  contend  Avith  the  A^ery  Avorst  surrounding  conditions. 
It  is  a  method  of  lal^or  conducted  principally  by  Poles  and 
Eussians.  and  its  effect  on  females  can  only  be  remedied  by  a. 
strict  system  of  factory  inspection,  Avhich,  having  the  legal  right 
by  entry,  can  open  the  doors  and  let  in  the  light  upon  a  system 
of  manufacture,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Avorst  Avhick 
has  come  under  the  notice  of  this  Bureau. 
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Unhealthy  surroundings  in  the  emiDloyment  of  women  and 
childi'en  in  Baltimore  City,  are  not  to  be  found  in  those  larger 
factories  which  have  been  constructed  in  later  years,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  the  manufactures  which  are  conducted  in  them. 
Shoe  factories,  straw-goods  and  tin -ware  factories,  "potteries, 
shirt  and  overall  factories,  tobacco  factories,  &c.,  visited  by  this 
bureau,  have  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  factory  life, 
conducted  under  good  rules  and  on  premises  especially  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  is  the  perfection  of  female  employment, 
and  far  less  dangerous  to  health  and  good  morals  than  where 
woman  labor  herds  together  in  secluded  and  private  premises. 
And  when,  after  having  visted  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  the  great  City,  we  turn  our  steps  into  the  country,  and, 
in  the  Annex  thereto,  by  the  borders  of  running  streams,  and 
in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  trees  we  find  the  great  cotton  fac- 
tories, with  all  modern  improvements  and  every  facility  for 
cleanly  work  and  good  ventilation;  surrounded  by  fresh  air  and 
sun-light  and  with  female  labor  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  in- 
genious and  wonderful  machinery,  a  disinterested  observer  will 
be  satisfied  to  admit  that  it  is  a  system  which  is  a  credit  to  our 
civilization,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  existence  of  woman  and 
child  labor  as  a  permanent  institution,  that  factory  labor,  so 
illustrated,  is  the  best  condition  of  employment. 

Something  is  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  great  and  characteristic 
Maryland  Industry  of  oyster  and  fruit  packing. 

The  class  of  woman  and  child  labor  employed  in  this  trade  is 
altogether  different  to  that  which  Avorks  in  any  other  industry. 

It  will  be  seen  from  reference  to  the  tables  that  33  firms  in 
Baltimore  City  employ  8,878  women  and  2,280  children,  (the 
'■children,'"''  including  ''young  persons,")  making  an  aggregate  of 
11,158  hands.  Of  this  number  biit  1,715  are  returned  as  •'Ameri- 
cans." 

With  the  exception  of  the  colored  hands,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  em- 
ployed separately  from  the  white,  the  great  bulk  of  this  labor  is  of 
foreign  birth;  it  runs  into  Poles,  Bohemians  and  Germans. 
Many  of  the  younger  women  who  do  not  work  in  the  oyster  sea- 
son, in  the  raw  aud  steam  trade,  turn  their  attention  in  the  Avin- 
ter  to  the  clothing  trade,  and  seek  relief  from  the  confinement  of 
that  trade  in  the  greater  freedom  of  the  packing  sheds,  where,  in 
the  Summer  months  they  hull  puas,  and  prepare  fruits  for 
packing. 

But  to  these  canning  factories  in  the  city  comes  a  class  of 
labor  which  may  be  called  "family  labor,"  the  mother  and  all  her 
children — she  locks  up  the  house  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  or  in  a  carriage,  and  her  whole 
tribe  of  little  ones,  from  the  active  girl  or  boy  to  the  toddling 
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two  year  old,  beliiixl  her,  she  goes  down  to  the  packing  house, 
and,  while  her  husband  finds  work  as  a  stevedore  or  in  a  furni- 
ture factory,  the  woman  ni'akes  this  extra  money,  which  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases,  goes  to  the  general  earnings,  tu  Iw  care- 
fully saved  in  a  Building  Society  for  the  purchase  of  the  home. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  instances  Avhere  the  packing  trade  is 
the  sole  support  of  the  widow  and  orphans,  and  that  more  than 
widow,  the  abused  and  deserted  wife  and  mother.  In  such  cases 
this  trade  is  a  blessing  that  keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

While  the  pay  of  this  labor  is  small  and  the  work  tedious? 
there  are  many  surrounding  circumstances  which  it  is  well  to 
note. 

First,  the  great  bulk  of  this  labor  is  incidental  laljor;  it  is 
incidental  to  family  duties  and  limited  to  a  seasoii.  Then  the 
season  is  one  when  the  Public  Schools  are  closed  and  the  chil- 
dren are  not  losing  the  opportunities  of  education;  the  work  is 
simple  and  is  done  in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  air  and  snn- 
light.  These  companies  of  peelers  and  hullers  too  are  a  good 
natured,  jjleasant  crowd,  who  work  in  a  thoroughly  democratic 
fashion ;  there  are  few,  if  any,  restrictions ;  they  are  paid  directly 
their  Avork  is  done,  they  come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  there 
are  none  of  the  evils  of  close  confinement  ancl  compulsory  labor 
to  break  down  the  childreirs  health. 

What  the  family  earns  goes  to  the  mother,  and  if  the  children 
are  over  Avorked,  they  are  so  by  her  and  not  by  the  employer. 
The  men  who  sit  side  by  side  with  these  workers  are  fe^v,  and  as 
a  rule,  they  are  old  and  infirm. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  ascribe  a  very  high  standard  of  morals 
to  this  employment,  nor  are  they  the  most  refined  in  their  manners 
or  deportment.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  best  female  labor, 
yet,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  after  a  careful  examination  of  its 
conditions,  that  in  the  packing  houses,  with  their  crowds  of  bnsy 
workers,  there  is  the  fair  proportion  of  good  women  and  virtuous 
girls,  for  immorality  seldom  thrives  with  industry. 

The  lowest  grade  of  morals  in  any  branch  of  female  industry 
I  believe  to  be  among  the  colored  female  labor,  employed  in  the 
packing  trade.  There  is,  a  class  of  lazy,  worthless  colored  men, 
who,  to  a  large  extent,  live  in  idleness  on  the  earnings  of  the  girls, 
and  the  best  endeavors  of  the  employers  cannot  prevent  such 
•depredations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  great  impi'ovement  could  he  made  in 
the  places  or  methods  of  this  employment.  The  very  nature  of 
the  occupation  makes  it  healthy,  but  there  ought  to  be  better  ar- 
rangements in  the  matter  of  closets,  and  a  more  strict  superAisiou 
of  them,  and  a  more  positive  separation  of  the  male  from  the 
female  accommodations.  I  say  this,  irrespective  of  any  individual 
case,  some  are  better  than  others,  but  none  are  Avhat  thev  might 
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be  considering  the  great  number  of  hands  employed.  Situ- 
ated along  the  borders  of  the  Basing  these  offices  are  generally 
placed  at  the  side  of  a  wharf,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  dirty,  ill-kept 
and  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  they  may  not  be  a  cause  of 
disease,  but  they  certainly  could  be,  and  ought  to  be  improved. 

The  packing  trade  as  conducted  in  the  country  is  still  further 
removed  from  objections,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  maniifac- 
tures  carried  on  in  the  open  of  country  surroundings. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  reference  to  the  tables  that  the  country 
firms  reporting  in  the  oyster  and  fruit  packing  business,  repre- 
sent the  employment  of  4,208  women  and  3,010  children^ 
which  makes  a  grand  aggregate  of  168  firms  employing  18,376 
hands  in  the  State.  It  Avill  also  be  seen  that  of  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  country  1,487  are  of  foreign  birth,  the  others  being- 
mainly  American  and  colored.  The  country  packers  draw  their 
labor  largely  from  their  own  counties,  and  it  is  only  in  the  coun- 
ties neighboring  on  the  City  of  Baltimore  that  any  large  number 
of  the  foreign  element  of  the  city  is  imported.  Hence,  the  labor 
of  the  country  packing  houses  is  home  lal^or,  consisting  of  the 
Avives  and  children  of  those  Avho  till  the  soil,  or  find  a  living  in 
the  waters  of  the  State.  Of  these  there  is  no  need  for  comment, 
save  to  say,  that  the  maintenance  of  such  an  industry  as  that 
represented  in  these  figures  is  a  relief  to  the  overcroAvding  of 
population  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  a  blessing  also  to  the 
agricultural  community. 

That  labor,  under  such  conditions,  is  more  healthy,  A'irtuous 
and  contented  is  eA'ident;  and  in  this  connection,  I  observe  that 
the  indications  Avhich  have  been  remarked  during  the  last  fcAV 
years,  of  a  tendency  to  establish  ncAV  industries  in  such  towns  as 
Salisbury,  Cambridge,  Easton,  AVestminster,  Frederick,  Hagers- 
toAvu  and  Cumberland,  necessarily  leads- to  a  better  distribution 
of  Avages  and  gives  a  promise  of  an  increasing  prosperity,  spread- 
ing over  a  Avider  area. 

I  beg  also  to  call  attention  to  a  table  included  in  this  Report 
Avhich  shoAvs  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories  visited. 
Apart  from  the  objections  already  referred  to,  arising  out  of  the. 
unadaptability  of  premises  in  Baltimore  City,  the  officers  of 
this  Bureau  have  seen  in  the  matter  of  the  accommodations  set- 
out  in  this  table,  very  few  flagrant  causes  of  complaint  in  the 
majority  of  factories  in  Avhich  Avomen  and  children  are  employed 
in  this  State.  In  most  establishments  the  sexes  are  separated, 
the  exceptions  being  principally,  in  the  tobacco  and  cigar  trade, 
and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  proprietors  take  pains  to 
provide  accommodations  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  their 
emplovees. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  places  Avhere  reforms  could  very  prop- 
erlv  be  instituted. 
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The  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  139.  All  factories,  manufacturing  establishments  or 
workshops  in  this  State,  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition  and 
free  from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  other  nuisance, 
and  no  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop,  shall 
be  so  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried,  on  therein  as  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein ;  and  every 
such  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  shall  be 
well  and  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated  in  such  amanner  as 
to  render  harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapors, 
dust  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  health. 

"Sec.  140.  If  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  managing  or  con- 
ducting any  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop 
in  this  Stute,  shall  neglect  any  requirements  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion, or  do,  or  permit  to  be  done  in  the  factory,  manufacturing 
establishment  or  workshop  conducted  or  managed  by  him,  her 
them  or  it,  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said  section,  he 
she,  they  or  it,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence  so  committed." 

(Code  P.  G.  L.,  Art.  27,  Sees.  139  and  140.) 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  law  will  at  once  be  evident. 
A  prosecution  instituted  under  it  would  have  to  be  commenced  by 
information  laid  before  either  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  before  the 
Grand  Jury. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  an  employee  in  good  stand- 
ing with  the  firm  would  hardly  prejudice  his  or  her  position  by 
instituting  such  criminal  proceedings  against  the  employer,  and 
any  such  information  laid  by  a  discharged  employee  would  in- 
variably be  attributed  to  spite  and  resentment,  and,  to  that  extent, 
defeat  the  prosecution.  There  is  no  other  way  by  which  the 
State  can  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts  necessary  to  support  a 
suit,  and,  unless  the  offense  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
constitute  a  public  nuisance,  the  law  has  no  way  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  it. 

As  stated  before  in  this  report  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
private  houses  and  other  places  where  the  clothing  industry  is 
prosecuted  by  small  sub-contractors,  so  in  regard  to  this  law,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  enforce  it  in  the  absence  of  a  State 
Factory  Inspector,  charged  with  the  duty  and  clothed  with  the 
legal  power  to  enforce  its  provisions. 

I  desire  to  make  special  notice  of  the  marked  absence  of  fire 
escapes.     Omitting   the    cotton  factories,   Avhich  are   uniformly 
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pro\'ided  with  fire-escapes,  and  in  the  majority  of  which  estab- 
lishments a  fire  drill  is  conducted  under  the  rules,  by  Avhich  em- 
ployes are  made  practically  conversant  with  the  method  of  escape 
from  the  building  in  cases  of  emergency,  it  will  be  found  that 
out  of  375  establishments  reported,  only  69  are  supplied  with 
these  necessary  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  human  life. 

The  hnv,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  inadequate  to  remedy  this 
defect.  I  here  submit  a  copy  of  the  law,  which  relates  to  the 
City  of  Baltimore : 

"Sec.  126.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings 
to  visit  and  inspect  all  theaters,  hotels,  public  halls,  churches  and 
buildings  used  for  public  assemblages,  and  all  manufactories  em- 
ploving  twenty-five,  or  more,  persons,  now  erected,  or  that  may 
hereafter  be  erected  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  if  said  buildings  have  the  proper  means  of  exit  in 
case  of  fire  or  panic  ;  and  if,  on  examination,  the  said  Inspector 
of  Building?  shall  determine  that  said  buildings  as  herein  enu- 
merated, have  not  the  proper  means  of  exit  for  the  purposes 
herein- prescribed,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Inspector 
of  Buildings  to  notify,  in  writing,  the  owner  or  owners,  trustees 
or  lessees  of  said  buildings  that  the  proper  means  of  exit  do  not 
exist,  and  direct  the  said  owner  or  owners,  trustees  or  lessees  of 
said  buildings  as  herein  enumerated,  to  so  improve  the  same  as  to 
provide  the  proper  means  of  exit  in  case  of  fire  or  panic,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  said  Insjiector  of  Buildings  he  may  deem  proper 
and  necessary. 

"Sec.  127.  If  any  person  or  persons  having  been  notified  as 
provided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  fail  to  comply  with 
said  notice,  he,  she,  or  they,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  said  notice,  forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  non-compliance  therewith,  and  twenty-five 
dollars  per  day  for  each  and  every  day  thereafter  that  he,  she  or 
they  shall  refuse  to  make  such  improvement  as  prescribed  in  the 
notice  so  given  as  proAided  for  in  the  preceding  section ;  said 
fines  to  be  collected  as  other  fines  are  noAv,  or  may  hereafter  be 
collected  in  the  City  of  Baltimore." 

(Code  P.  L.  L.,  Art.  4,  Sees.  126  and  127. 

While  the  letter  of  this  law  is  generally  complied  with,  the 
spirit  is  evaded  by  many  excuses,  such  as  having  two  flights  of 
stairs,  one  on  the  front,  and  the  other  in  the  rear  of  the  premises; 
or,  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  building. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  building  was  not  so  high,  but  that 
the  ladders  of  the  Fire  Department  would  prove  a  sufficient 
escape :  and  again  that  the  building  was  low  enough  to  drop  off. 
The  agents  of  this  Bureau  have  been  shown  a  rope  hanging  out 
of  a  back  window,  and  have  been  gravely  informed  that  it  con- 
stituted a  fire-escape  within  the  requirements  of  the  law;  and 
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premises  hcive  been  investigated  Avliere,  after  having  been  sol- 
emnly assnred  in  the  office,  that  the  Iniilding  Avas  supplied  with 
fire-escapes,  and  the  investigation  having  disclosed  the  fact  that 
none  existed,  Ave  have  been  shown  the  front  stairs  and  have 
been  assnred  that  this  means  of  descent  constituted  a  fire-escape.. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  306  firms,  here  reported,  exclusive- 
of  the  trades  Avorking  in  open  sheds  and  on  the  ground  floors, 
•  employ  on  the  2d  to  the  5th  floors  of  buildings  an  aggregate  of 
5,358  Avomen,  girls  and  children,  and  that  none  of  these  estab- 
lishments have  the  necessary  means  of  escape  from  fire,  Avhich 
common  prudence  Avould  suggest;  it  ought  not  to  occasion  any 
surprise  if  some  aAvful  calamity  should  some  day  occur,  which 
would  compel  public  attention  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
many  helpless  victims. 

An  additional  source  of  danger  in  many  of  these  establish- 
ments, Avhich  ought  to  enforce  the  erection  of  fire-escapes,  is  the 
fact  that  the  elevator  shafts  run  the  full  height  of .  the  buiidings 
and  being  boxed  in  with  wooden  casings,  in  the  event  of  an 
incipient  fire,  they  very  quickly  fan  it  into  a  flame  and  carry  it 
to  all  parts  of  the  premises,  shutting  off  the  chances  of  escape 
from  the  iipper  stories. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Henry  Dorn,  the  State  Inspector  of  Avorkshops  and  factories  for 
the  State  of  Ohio,  Avhich  has  been  favorably  received  by  the  buil- 
ding trade,  and  Avhich  is  a  suggestion  Avell  worth  the  careful 
consideration  of  manufacturers  Avho  propose  erecting  new  fac- 
tories. 
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PLAN   OF    FIRE-ESCAPE. 


a.  Shaft  axi'l  Stairway,     b.  Doors,     c.  "Windows,     d.  B:i!coin'. 
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Thiri  is  the  best  plan  of  escape  that  has  as  yet  been  presented 
to  the  pnblic. 

A  shaft  as  shown  by  letter  "A,"  should  be  built  of  brick, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  there  should  be 
no  communication  with  this  shaft  from  the  inside  of  the  build- 
ing. A  balcony  as  shown  by  letter  "D,"  should  be  jolaced  on 
each  story  on  the  outside.  This  would  be  an  ornament  to  the 
building,  instead  of  disfiguring  it  as  fire  ladders  do.  A  door 
as  shoAvn  by  letter  "B,"  leads  from  each  floor  on  to  the  balcony, 
and  another  in  the  shaft  outside  of  the  building  leads  to  the 
stairway ;  and  escape  would  be  easy,  even  if  the  entire  building 
should  be  on  fire  on  account  of  having  all  communication  with 
the  stairway  on  the  outside.  This  escape  evidently  ob-viates  a 
serious  objection  to  all  others,  namely,  the  fear  peojole  have  of 
descending  them,  especially  from  very  high  buildings. 

In  regard  to  the  educational  tables  of  this  report,  they  are 
based  on  a  very  careful  inquiry  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
working  women  and  children,  and  it  is  interesting'  to  notice  how 
in  the  natural  order,  the  more  intelligent  labor  drifts  into  the 
higher  industries. 

The  straw  goods,  millinery  goods,  dress,  cotton,  boot  and  shoe 
:and  shirt  manufactures,  attracting  the  higher — that  is  the  more 
intellectual — class  of  workers.  Again,  in  these  employments  there 
&ve  distinct  grades,  some  employers  surrounding  themselves  with 
a  select  staff  of  workers  so  that  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  in  some 
establishments  to  be  confronted  with  ladies,  who  bring  to  their 
occupation,  those  finer  instincts  and  more  pleasing  graces  which 
characterize  the  well  bred  American  woman. 

In  such  establishments  the  rough  edges  of  manual  labor  are 
smoothed  over  and  the  natural  repugnance  to  female  employment 
gives  place  to  a  conviction  that  woman's  sphere  is  widening  and 
that  in  these  days  of  machinery,  it  is  possible  for  woman  to 
oome  out  of  the  drudgery  of  every  day  domestic  life  and  find  her 
proper  scope  in  the  business  of  the  industrial  world. 

I  am  satisfied  that  machinery  has  increased  the  oppor- 
tunities for  woman's  labor.  Women  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
found  in  the  trades  requiring  many  years  of  tuition.  They  ,.xq 
principally  engaged  in  those  industries  which  either  come  to 
them  naturally  or  are  easily  learned,  but  in  those  trades  they 
rapidly  acquire  skill,  and  the  perfection  of  their  work  quickly 
guarantees  them  against  male  invasion. 

The  lightness  of  the  hand,  delicacy  of  the  touch,  the  deft  and 
neat  way  in  which  they  perform  work  such  as  tending  the  loom, 
painting  chinaware,  packing  medicines  and  confections,  forbids 
the  competition  of  the  sterner  sex.  And  more  particularly  in 
tending  machinery  producing  a  multitude  of  small  pieces,  in 
making  numberless  uniform  packages  of  goods,  &c.,  their  natural 
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aptitude  commands  for  them  the  preference  in  employment.  And 
yet  it  is  singular,  that  while  in  their  special  departments " 'women, 
surpass  men  in  the  results  of  their  manufacture,  their  remunera- 
tion in  wages  falls  far  below  that  of  men  in  their  special 
branches. 

Whose  fault  is  this  ?  The  manufacturers  say  they  are  compelled 
to  employ  women  because  of  the  competition  in  price;  because 
women  work  cheaper  than  men,  because  being  women  they  are 
expected  to  work  cheaper. 

Women  who  work  in  the  arts,  painters  and  sculptors,  women 
who,  as  professors  in  the  sciences,  are  accounted  among  the 
public  edticators,  women  who  practice  medicine  and  law  or  who 
rank  as  authoresses,  all  receive  equal  remuneration  for  their  pro- 
duction with  their  male  competitors,  but  in  the  world  of  manu- 
facture woman's  labor  is  cheap  labor. 

The  purchaser  makes  no  distinction,  we  never  inquire  when  we 
buy  goods,  whether  they  were  manufacttired  by  women;  we 
never  decry  the  article  because  it  was  made  by  women.  If  in 
their  special  industries  women  equal  and  sometimes  surpass  men 
in  production  why  do  they  not  receive  a  corresponding  compen- 
sation for  their  labor  ? 

May  it  not  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
woman  labor  is  controlled  by  men  ?  And  that  the  greed  of  capi- 
tal trades  on  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  woman,  and  binds  her 
to  a  low  standard  of  wages  ? 

Except  in  individual  cases,  women  are  always  paid  from  one- 
third  to  two-thirds  less  than  men. 

Women  working  in  the  higher  classes  number  according  to  the 
last  census  of  the  United  States,  2,43.2  physicians,  75  lawyers, 
165  clei'gy- women,  and  nearly  32,000  accountants,  clerks  and 
saleswomen. 

These  are  the  exception,  the  great  bulk  of  the  army  of  women 
workers  toil  for  wages  in  the  inferior  and  dependent  branches  of 
manufacture,  and  they  accept  with  a  kind  of  timid  resignation  the 
position  into  which  the  system  forces  them. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  male  employers  are  more 
humane  and  considerate  than  females.  That  the  seamstress  who 
works  under  the  female  "boss,"  is  more  pinched  in  her  wages  and 
more  closely  worked  than  the  female  employee  who  works  in 
some, of  the  branches  of  trade  which  are  controlled  by  men.  Yet 
I  believe,  that  in  the  future,  women  will  free  themselves  from 
the  prevailing  idea  that  the  only  bttsiuess  they  are  qualified  to 
condiict  is  a  business  connected  with  the  needle,  and  will  venture 
out  as  manitfacturers  and  employers  in  the  other  branches  of  in- 
dustiy;  that  they  will  to  that  extent  obtain  a  control  over  the 
male  labor,  which  will  naturally  tend  to  elevate  women  as  wage 
workers. 

To  this  end  a  higher  grade  of  industrial  education  becomes 
necessary. 
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So  long  as  woman  depends  alone  upon  such  employment  as  is 
easily  learned,  such  as  packing  goods,  sewing,  labelling  and 
such  simple  occupations,  which  are  only  accessory  to  manufac- 
ture, so  long  as  the  work  she  does  is  easily  learned,  so 'long 
will  she  be  poorly  paid. 

It  is  folly  to  close  the  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  woman  labor  is  a 
fixed  and  permanent  institution.  It  is  here,  and  it  should  be  the 
object  of  good  government  to  afford  the  best  facilities  for  its 
education  and  practical  development.  The  age  has  come  when, 
more  than  in  any  time  past,  women  have  to  be  self-supporting; 
and  the  women  themselves  have  a  natural  pride  in  their  social 
independence  which  makes  them  none  the  less  fit  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  domestic  responsibilities  of  wives  and  mothers. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  elevation  of  women  in  the  industrial 
arts  will  re-act  favorably  on  the  employment  of  men,  and  that  the 
best  results  may  be  expected  in  the  character  of  the  production 
of  their  joint  manufacture. 

Now  in  regard  to  this  question  of  education.  Girls  in  factories 
are,  as  a  rule,  better  educated  than  boys ;  they  do  not  come  into 
the  majority  of  trades  at  so  early  an  age ;  the  girl  is  .more  likely 
to  stay  around  the  home.  Excepting  in  the  lower  branches  of 
female  factory  labor,  such  for  example  as  the  packing  trade, 
where  the  foreign  element  predominates  women  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  public  school  system  of  education ;  nay,  I  go  far- 
ther, and  say  that  in  some  trades  girls  have  been  educated  in  the 
higher  branches  of  art  work  in  such  schools  as  the  Maryland 
Institute,  but  in  every  effort  which  has  been  made  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  industrial  arts,  through  the  medium  of  what  are 
now  known  as  "manual  training  schools,"  girls  have  been  system- 
atically excluded. 

"Baltimore  has  established  a  manual  training  school  for  boys, 
giving  with  most  of  the  academic  studies,  a  three  year  graded 
course  in  wood  and  metal  work,  the  use  of  tools  and  the  proper- 
ties of  materials.     It  has  nothing  of  the  kind  for  girls."  * 

Chicago  has  instituted  a  liberal  series  of  manual  lessons  for  the 
boys  of  the  high  school,  but  none  for  girls. 

The  system  of  the  high  school  of  Minneapolis,  recently  recom- 
mended by  the  Boston  Journal  of  Education  as  the  best  adapta- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  regular  high  school  course  that  it  had 
found,  extends  through  four  years ;  girls  have  no  share  in  it. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  high  school  in  Albany,   New   York 
has  introduced   work  in  wood  for  boys.     The  suj)erintendent  of 
schools  urges  the  opening  of  a  cooking  school  for  girls. 

The  schools  of  Hoboken,  JST.  J.  andNewburgh,  N.  Y.,  give  girls 
more  or  less  instruction  in  seAving,  while  the  boys  of  the  former 
town  are  modeling  in  clay  and  carving  in  wood, 

*Extract  from  "manual  training  for  girls,"  by  Ella  Caroline  Lap- 
ham.  Delivered  before  the  association  for  the  advancement  of 
woman  at  the  16th  Woman's  Congress,  held  at  Detroit,  Mich     Nov 

1888. 
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and  those  of  the  latter  are  practicing  mechanical  drawing,  car- 
pentry, wood  turning  and  scroll  sawing.  Cleveland  gives  to  her 
boys  a  three  years'  graded  course ;  to  her  girls,  fifteen  lessons  in 
cooking.  Boys  may  enter  the  manual  training  school  of  Phila- 
delphia or  the  free  college  of  New  York,  and  receive  a  course  of 
instructions,  co-extensive  Avith  those  in  science  and  language. 
The  girls  of  the  Quaker  city  are  taught  cooking  and  sewing  in 
the  IsTorraal  and  lower  schools.* 

Drawing  and  modeling,  with  cookery  and  sewing,  for  the  girls 
and  shop  work  for  the  boys,  have  been  introduced  into  twenty 
■departments  of  the  public  schools  of  New  York.  This  number 
will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Similar  advantages,  v/ith  the  exception  of  modeling  are  ex- 
tended to  the  children  of  New  Haven,  and  to  a  part  of  the  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  opened  four  (4)  schools  of  cook- 
ing and  one  of  sewing  for  girls,  and  for  boys  one  school  of  turn- 
ing, molding  and  forging  and  six  of  carpentry. 

In  the  high  school  of  Peru,  111.,  girls  are  given  the  needle,  and 
boys  the  hammer  and  saw ;  both  carve  in  wood  in  connection 
with  drawing  at  their  desks. 

Moline,  111.  and  Columbus,  0.,  have  made  a  beginning  in 
manual  training,  introducing  into  their  public  schools  a  little 
work  which  for  the  most  part  is  participated  in  by  girls  and  boys 
alike.  That  at  Moline  includes  carving  on  unburned  bricks.  In 
the  intervals  of  other  studies,  the  girls  of  Mount  Clair,  N.  J., 
Iiave  plain  sewing,  needle  work  and  embroidery,  while  their 
brothers  take  carpentry  and  wood  carving. 

In  the  grammar  schools  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  the  girls  knit 
and  sew  while  the  boys  work  in  wood.  Drawing  and  printing 
are  given  to  both.  The  girls  of  the  academic  department  are 
taught  cutting,  machine  sewing,  embroidery,  cooking  and  print- 
ing. Floriculture  affords  a  common  ground  for  all  the  pupils  of 
the  high  school  in  Tidioute,  Pa.,  but  while  the  girls  are  cutting 
aud  sewing,  the  boys  are  busy  with  hammer,  saw  and  plane,  with 
lathe  or  metal  work. 

In  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  again  found  sewing  on  the  one  hand 
aud  carpentry  on  the  other.  A  few  girls,  the  superintendant 
writes,  have  been  granted  some  lessons  in  wood  working  in  the 
shop  which  was  intended  mainly  for  boys. 

Six  courses  of  study  are  provided  by  the  high  school  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  two  of  these,  one  purely  English  in  character,  the  other  com- 
bining English  and  the  classics,  are  noticeable  because  of  the 
introduction  of  manual  training;  each  course  occupies  four 
years.  The  first  class  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportuni- 
ties, is  still  working  in  wood;  whether  the  girls  will  complete  the 

*There  exists  a  school  in  Phila(]elpliia  wiiich  is  referred  to  later 
on  in  this  article,  but  it  is  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the  textile 
manufacture  only. 
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course,  which  in  the  third    and  fourth  3'ears  includes  work  in 
iron  and  brass,  the  superintendent  is  uncertain. 

The  normal  and  training  school  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has 
equipped  a  work  shop  in  which  the  advanced  students,  the  ma- 
jority of  Avhom  are  girls,  spend  an  hour  a  day  in  making  appara- 
tus, learning  at  the  same  time  something  of  materials  and  their 
uses.  The  scholars  of  the  model  schools,  about  one  half  of  whom 
are  girls,  are  taught  the  use  of  tools  in  the  same  shop. 

Among  the  incorporated  and  private  schools  in  which  manual 
training  is  a  more  or  less  prominent  feature,  the  large  and  suc- 
cessful institutions  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  widely  known  ; 
they  admit  no  girls. 

The  Haish  Manual  Training  School  of  Denver,  similar  in  plart 
but  more  liberal  in  character,  allows  the  girls  to  take  the  work 
of  the  first  year,  which  is  in  wood. 

The  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  which  provides  the  graded 
course  in  wood  and  iron  for  boys,  adds  to  its  classes  in  sewing, 
dress  making  and  cooking,  others  in  modeling  and  designing  as 
inducements  for  girls. 

The  working-men's  school  in  New  York,  Avhich  has  attracted 
such  wide  spread  interest,  uses  as  one  means  of  developing  its 
boys,  work  in  clay,  wood  and  iron.  For  its  girls,  it  resorts  to 
cutting  and  fitting,  sewing,  cooking  and  designing. 

The  large  andAvell  endoAved  school  at  Crozel,  Ya.,  drawing  the 
line  according  to  the  present  conventional  ideas  of  Avoman's 
work,  ventures  upon  nothing  more  extreme  for  girls  than  type- 
writing and  telegraphy.  Manual  training  is  also  a  feature  of 
the  colleges  for  colored  people  in  'Ne^v  Orleans.  There  girls  may 
learn  modeling  and  Avood  carving.  The  boys  liaA'e  more  extended 
and  better  systemized  training  in  the  fashioning  of  Avood,  ircQ 
and  brass. 

The  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  is  exceptional  in  its  advan- 
tages for  girls.  Boys  and  girls,  alike  have  as  the  shop  Avork  cf 
the  first  year,  carpentry  and  joining,  finishing  and  Avood  cal- 
ving; of  the  second  year,  Avood  turning,  carving  on  turned 
surfaces,  pattern  making  and  sheet  metal  Avork,  Avhile  in  addition 
the  girls  are  initiated  into  the  processes  of  clay  molding  and  of 
pottery  throwing  and  turning. 

For  the  shop  Avork  of  the  third  and  fourth  years,  a  practical 
course  of  domestic  science  is  substituted,  but  any  girl  desiring  it 
can  take  certain  parts  of  the  metal  Avork  of  that  period. 

The  Scott  Manual  Training  School  of  Toledo  is  older  and 
better  equipped,  although  a  public  school.  It  is  mentioned  last 
because  of  Avhat  Prof.  WoodAvard  pronounces  its  "great  distin- 
guishing feature — its  proA'isiou  for  giving  manual  training  to 
girls."  The  boys  are  taught  after  the  methods  employed  in 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The  girls  in  diA'isions  bv  t^T'^mselvps,  to 
use  Prof.  WoodAvard's  concise  statement,  are  not  only  taught  all 
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the  drawing  the  boys'  learn,  but  light  wood  work  (including 
wood  carving,)  cooking,  (as  an  illustration  of  applied  chemis- 
try,) needlework,  cutting  and  fitting  (as  applications  of  mechani- 
cal drawing.)" 

Neither  Milford,  Mass.,  Barnesville,  0.,  nor  San  Francisco, 
'Cal.,  have  any  system  of  manual  training  in  the  public  schools, 
although  sometimes  credited  with  it.  In  the  latter  city,  the 
Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  opened  last  July,  provides  a  coul'se 
in  mechanic  arts  for  boys  and  in  industrial  arts  for  girls.  It  has 
one  hundred  free  scholarships. 

Eeviewing  the  opportunities  given  to  girls,  it  is  found  that  five 
'cities  affording  to  boys  excellent  advantage  in  manual  training 
have  nothing  of  that  for  girls;  that  one  gives  some  instruction  in 
cooking,  three  in  sewing,  and  four  in  both  sewing  and  cooking; 
that  six  add  to  one  or  both  of  these  branches  something  of  em- 
broidery, cutting  and  fitting,  dress-making,  type-writing, 
modeling  or  designing;  and  three  give  more  or  less  practice  in 
wood  carving.  Six  schools  give  girls  some  training  in  carpentry 
or  in  wood  turning.  Only  three  of  these  allow  them  a  full 
course.  A  very  praiseworthy  and  enterprising  effort  has  in  late 
years  been  made  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  to  establish  and 
carry  into  successful  operation,  a  special  school  for  instruction 
in  the  textile  manufactures.  This  school  is  a  department  of  the 
Pennsylvaida  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  and  affords 
opportunities  for  study  to  both  sexes.  It  was  established  in  1&&3 
in  Philadelphia,  and  is  the  first  school  of  the  kind  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States.  * 

The  Manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  by  a  subscription  of 
$29,600,  placed  the  school  on  its  first  footing,  and  by  an  appropri- 
ation from  the  State  in  1887  of  $10,000  per  year  (the  condition 
being  one  scholarship  for  each  county  in  the  State)  and  assistance 
from  the  Pennyslvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
and  especially  help  from  an  energetic  society  of  lady 
friends,  who  besides  rendering  efficient  personal  services,  also 
subscribed  $30,000  to  its  supjiort,  this  enterprise  is  now  placed 
on  a  permanent  and  useful  footing. 

It  embraces  night  and  day  classes,  in  which  practical  in- 
struction is  giveii  in  all  the  departments  of  textile  manufactures. 
The  instruction  embraces  a  three  years'  course  in  every  kind  of 
simple  and  derivative  weaves ;  instrumental  and  free-hand  draw- 
ing, designing  and  color  harmony.  The  mechanical  operations 
necessary  to  every  kind  of  weaving  practically  illustrated  on  the 
various  looms,  including  the  Bridesburg,  Knowles,  Wood,  Jacquard 

*In  Europe  well  endowed  and  well  equipped  textile  schools 
exist,  for  example  at  Leeds,  Bradford  and  Hudderstield,  in  England; 
at  Rouen,  Amiens,  Rhiems,  Mulliouse,  Lyons,  Lille,  Gent,  Aix  la 
Chajjolle,  Verviers,  Mulheim,  Crefeld,  ElVjerfield,  Chemnitz,  H(4(len- 
lieim,  Zurich,  Berlin,  Prague,  Reichenberg,  Vienna,  Stuttgardt  and 
other  places,  supported  ])art]y  by  the  governments,  partly  by  the 
municipalities  and  partly  by  the  local  trade  guilds  and  associations. 
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and  Murkland  looms ;  the  applied  principle  of  the  card  stamping 
machine,  &c.  There  is  a  department  of  chemistry  and  dyeing 
connected  with  the  school. 

Governor  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  at  all  times  given  this 
system  of  industrial  education  his  warmest  support. 

Pupils  come  from  all  States  of  the  Union,  and  there  exists  no 
longer  the  necessity  for  foreign  study  to  perfect  students  in  this 
most  important  manufacturing  industry. 

This  line  of  manufacture  opens  up  great  opportunities  for 
women  who  are  equally  capable  with  men  of  advancing  to  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  textile  manufacture, 
and  of  attaining  such  skill  and  perfection  in  practice  as  will 
secure  them  an  equal  compensation. 

We  will  all  admit  that  schools  and  colleges  are  essential  for  a 
complete  education  in  what  are  known  as  the  "learned  profes- 
sions," such  as  the  Law  and  Medicine.  In  these  days  when 
manufacture  walks  hand  in  hand  with  science,  and  so  much  de- 
pends on  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  natural  law  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  natural  forces,  it  is 
equally  important  that  facilities  should  exist  for  the  proper 
training  of  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  boys  and  men,  in  the 
mysteries  of  manufacture. 

We  will  all  admit  that  the  advance  and  variety  and  quantity  of 
manufactures  in  the  United  States,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  developments  in  human  history,  but  with  this  re- 
markable growth,  we  have  not  kept  pace  in  artistic  excellence. 
The  thoughts  of  inventors  have  been  towards  the  practical,  the 
economical  and  the  abundant  production  of  American  novelties, 
and  the  broad  and  strong  basis  of  all  manufacture,  which  is 
alone  found  in  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  natural  principles, 
and  that  sense  of  the  beautiful  which  alone  adorns  manufacture 
by  the  pencil  of  art,  have  to  a  great  extent  been  neglected  in 
education. 

This  defect  can  alone  be  remedied  by  a  practical  co-mingling 
of  the  studio  with  the  workshop,  and  they  ought  to  be  brought 
closer  together  in  the  education  of  women. 

Not  that  every  woman  can  be  an  artist  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
painter  of  pictures,  but  every  woman  can  have  the  opportunity  in 
some  department  of  manufacture  to  learn  those  basic  principles 
of  construction,  and  those  methods  of  adornment  belonging  to 
the  higher  arts  of  manufacture  which  will  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develope  the  true  work- woman,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
term,  and  relieve  the  now  overcrowded  ranks  of  female  toilers 
who,  as  I  have  suggested,  are  but  the  incidental  workers  in  our 
great  industrial  system. 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  particularly  directed  to 
the  manufacture  of  ceramic  goods,  and  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  that  industry  for  the  employment  and  development  of  the 
higher  grades  of  female  labor,  and  in  this  connection  I  venture 
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to  quote  a  passage  from  an  article  upon  educated  labor,  published 
in  the  JeAveller's  Circular,  and  addressed  to  the  decorative  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  for  Avhich  interesting-  contribution 
to  the  subject-matter  of  this  report  I  am  indebted  to  }).  F. 
Haynes,  Esq.,  the  well  known  manufacturer  of  pottery  in  Balti- 
more City,  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  designs  of  the 
U.  S.  Potter's  Association.  The  quotation  from  the  article, 
which  is  confined  to  the  subject  of  art  Avork,  is  as  follows: 

"Practically  the  artist  artesan  is  pre-eminently  needed  in  the 
United  States. 

"A  Avorld  Eepublic  founded  essentially  on  democracy  and  in- 
dustry, recognizing  only  the  aristocracy  of  respectful,  honest,  in- 
tellectual labor.  We  should  be  the  first  of  nations  to  discard 
feudal  fallacies  which  placed  art,  liberty  and  religion  among  the 
exotics,  the  plaything  of  the  dilletante,  the  monopoly  of  the  few. 

"In  insight  into  beauty  we  have  fallen  behind  our  fellow  men, 
not  the  Ancients  alone,  or  Italy,  now  surviving  by  the  legacy  of 
her  great  Art,  but  Germany,  Belgium,  France  and  England.  These 
latter  are  pressing  forward  in  the  commercial  race  fully  conscious. 
of  the  benefits  of  art  inspiration  and  education. 

"The  Centennial  Exhibition  partly  roused  us  from  torpor,, 
facilities  for  travel  and  transportation  have  done  more  and  forced 
intellectual  competition  to  our  door.  Popular  taste  and  intelli- 
gence are  rising  like  a  tide  throughout  the  world,  and  rolling  the 
industrial  waves  of  the  nineteenth  century  on  our  belated  ship  of 
State,  which  must  rise  with  the  tide,  or,  like  Canute,  be  over- 
whelmed. 

"Everyone  sees  and  feels  the  change  in  the  public  taste,  the 
keener  appreciation  of  true  beauty  that  has  come  to  the  American 
people,  a  sound  business  judgment  can  prove  and  count  upon  a 
still  more  rapid  and  thorough  advance  in  public  conscience  and 
cultivation  along  the  line  of  applied  art  and  the  scientific  study 
of  beauty. 

"To  provide  for  this  rapid  and  ever  increasing  improvement 
in  the  taste  and  demands  of  our  people  is  of  the  most  vital  im- 
portance to  American  industry. 

"It  can  only  be  done  by  the  most  complete  and  thorough  train- 
ing of  the  artist  artisans  who  shall  furnish  our  industries  wr'th 
designs  and  bring  to  the  supervision  of  our  manufactures  the 
truest  artistic  taste." 

I  very  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
the  necessity  of  taking  some  steps  towards  the  practical  indus- 
trial education  of  women  and  girls. 

The  assistance  so  far  rendered  to  the  woman  labor  of  the  State,, 
has  been  meagre  indeed.  One  or  two  schools  of  physical  culture, 
one  or  tAVO  schools  Avhere  women  and  girls  dabble  in  color  and 
try  to  be  "Artists,"  one  or  tAvo  priA'ate  associations,  generally 
connected  Avith  church  Avork  giving  some  instructions  in  needle- 
Work,  and  that  is  all. 
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In  this  connection  I  desire,  however,  to  make  special  mention 
of  a  good  enterprise  Avhich  is  being  successfully  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  "Guild  of  the  First  Independent  Christ's 
Church"  of  Baltimore  city,  which  affords  a  system  of  manual 
training  to  girls  and  boys.  During  the  past  year  this  school  has 
been  attended  by  1,440  boys  and  girls;  three  teachers  have  been 
employed  and  the  educational  course  has  comprised  free-hand 
drawing,  charcoal  drawing,  clay  modeling  and  brass  work.  The 
income  of  this  school  Avas  $938,  raised  upon  monthly  shares  of 
25  cents  each.  The  Guild  is  open  two  nights  in  each  week,  and 
the  scholars  pay  a  small  monthly  tuition  fee. 

The  Guild  is  open  one  night  in  the  week  for  girls  when  they 
are  taught  singing,  sewing  and  drawing.  This  year  teachers  will 
be  employed  and  a  wood  working  department  will  be  added. 

There  is  also  a  very  creditable  school  conducted  under  the 
care  of  the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  Baltimore,  for 
the  instruction  of  girls  on  needle-work. 

By  a  combination  of  working  women  which  is  allied  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  Organization,  there  has  been  established  a 
headquarters  for  the  organization  of  y/ omen  workers  in  Baltimore 
city  as  vv^ill  more  fully  appear  from  the  following  circular,  which 
has  been  addressed  to  all  the  working  women  within  reach. 
of  the  association. 

mDIJSTRIAL  HALL, 

316  West  Lombard  Street, 

Baltimore. 

Deae  Friend: — You  will  please  pardon  us  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  this  circular  letter,  but  feeling  a  very 
great  interest  in  your  welfare,  being  working  women  ourselves, 
knowing  full  well  the  conditions  under  Avhich  you  labor,  we  feel 
somewhat  justified  in  addressing  you  thus.  We  desire  the  work- 
ing women  to  get  the  full  share  of  the  wealth  they  create;  to 
this  end  we  have  formed  an  organization  known  as  "Myrtle 
Assembly,"  the  officers  and  members  composed  entirely  of  working 
women. 

We  meet  regularly  every  Friday  evening,  and  discuss  the  per- 
sonal experiences,  hardships,  trials,  and  abuses  that  we  are  sub- 
jected to  in  the  various  workshops  and  factories  of  our  city,  and 
endeavor  by  agitation  and  discussion  to  formulate  a  plan  where- 
by Ave  can  secure  more  consideration  from  the  hands  of  selfish 
employers,  who  are  blinded  by  their  self  interest,  and  care  not 
what  our  environments  may  be  or  how  hard  we  battle  for  bread, 
even  if  Ave  are  made  to  forfeit  our  lives,  so  we  increase  their 
riches. 

Sisters,  we  desire  to  help  you  if  you  wall  only  let  us.  We  dO' 
not  desire  to  shield  Avrong  doing,  but  to  shield  you  as  Avell  as  our- 
selves from  persecution  and  Avrongby  men  who  Avould  crush  all  our 
hopes.     We  Avill,  should  misfortune  befall  you,  render  you  assist- 
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ance.  At  present  we  are  paying  our  members  $2.00  per  week 
in  case  of  sickness  or  disability;  we  also  have  a  nicely  furnished 
house  at  316  West  Lombard  street,  opened  every  day  and  evening. 
A  nice  parlor  and  reception  room,  into  which  you  can  take  any 
of  your  friends ;  a  library  and  reading  room  open  to  you  at  all 
times,  and  all  that  it  will  cost  you  to  become  a  member  is  50 
cents,  and  the  trifling  sum  of  5  cents  a  week  as  dues. 

We  also  have  inaugurated  a  saving  feature  for  the  purpose  of 
■creating  a  desire  among  our  members  to  save  small  earnings. 
You  can  deposit  as  little  as  5  cents  per  week,  and  after  you  have 
been  a  depositor  for  three  months,  you  can  draw  your  money  in 
sums  as  you  desire;  on  all  money  remaining  on  deposit  six 
months  we  will  pay  an  interest  of  two  per  cent,  a  year. 

We  also  have  free  lectures  and  entertainments  from  time  to 
time. 

Those  interested  and  desiring  to  assist  in  the  work  of  elevating 
the  condition  of  the  working-women  can  obtain  all  information 
by  addressing  our  Secretary  at  Industrial  Hall. 

MISS  MUERAY, 

316  West  Lombard  St., 

Baltimore. 

In  Woodberry,  among  the  cotton  operatives,  Messrs.  Wm.  E. 
Hooper  &  Sons,  the  extensive  manufacturers  of  that  peculiarly 
industrial  township,  some  years  since  instituted  a  hotel  for  the 
more  especial  use  of  the  female  hands  working  in  their  factories. 

The  hotel  is  capable  of  accommodating  eighty  girls,  two 
boarders  occupyiiig  the  same  room,  the  apartments  being  fur- 
nished comfortably  with  separate  beds.  The  board  charged  in 
this  hotel  is  reduced  to  a  scale  necessary  to  defray  the  actual 
running  expenses  of  the  house,  and  is  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  per 
month. 

The  establishment  has  at  all  times  been  well  patronized  by  the 
employees  and  is  generally  full.  The  cheapness  of  this  means  of 
living  being  an  attraction,  and  the  rules  of  the  house  being  strict 
only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole  family 
of  boarders ;  the  parlors  being  pleasantly  furnished  and  comfort- 
able for  entertaining  visitors,  this  house  has  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion which  reflects  credit  on  its  management,  and  affords  an 
evidence  of  the  constant  desire  this  enterprising  firm  has  to 
give  its  employees  every  facility  for  their  well  being  and 
ha2')piness. 

The  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  working  girls  in  Baltimore  City, 
is  an  institution  which  has  rendered  valuable  aid  to  many 
women  struggling  to  earn  a  living  in  tlie  various  industries. 

This  home  is  the  outcome  of  the  efforts  of  the  Eev.  Edmund 
Didier,  of  St.  Vincent's  Church. 

TMiere  was  a  similar  home  established  in  Cincinnati,   upon  the 
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•system  of  which  the  Baltimore  Home  is  based.  The  St.  Vin- 
cent's Home  was  conceived  in  1883.  In  the  winter  of  that  year, 
the  Eev.  Edmund  Didier  travelled  through  Europe,  to  acquire 
what  information  he  could,  respecting  similar  institutions  abroad. 
On  his  return  in  July,  1883,  he  purchased  the  present  building, 
ISTo.  108  W.  Front  street,  Baltimore,  and  immediately  commenced 
repairing  and  furnishing  the  same.  The  home  was  ready  to 
receive  inmates  in  Oct.,  1884. 

The  Eev.  Edmund  Didier  is  the  sole  originator  and  founder  of 
the  home.  It  was  established  by  him  in  remembrance  of  an 
only  sister  who  died  in  May  of  that  year ;  many  other  persons, 
however,  helped  in  furnishing  the  building  and  placing  the  en- 
terprise on  a  sound  basis.  The  home  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  more  than  five  years.  During  that  time  it  has  had 
only  two  matrons,  the  last  Miss  M.  E.  Donnelly,  has  watched 
over  it  for  four  years.  The  number  of  inmates  has  varied  with 
the  seasons,  and  the  prospects  of  getting  work.  The  average 
number  has  been  thirty-five.  During  the  five  years,  the  home 
has  sheltered  some  four  hundred  working  girls.  Some  stay  there 
until  they  procure  situations  as  house-keepers,  cooks,  &c.,  others 
are  more  permanent,  and  board  there  by  the  month,  and  work  in 
stores,  factories,  &c. 

The  inmates  pay  nominal  board  money,  say  $2.00  per  week, 
according  to  their  means. 

If  they  have  nothing  they  are  received  and  kept  until  they  get 
work.  In  this  way  by  strict  economy  and  management,  the  in- 
come of  the  Home  has  proved  sufficient  for  current  expenses. 
The  Home  is  entirely  unsectarian,  any  one  is  v/elcome  provided 
she  is  respectable  and  comes  well  recommended.  Lack  of  means 
is  no  objection,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  additional  incentive  to 
receive  such  an  one  more  gladly. 

Proper  conduct  and  reputation  are  alone  required  in  the  appli- 
cant. The  advantages  of  the  Home  are  chiefly  the  protection  and 
safe-guards  it  throws  around  young  women,  many  of  whom 
are  from  the  country,  strangers  to  the  city,  or  have  no 
parents  to  guide  and  guard  their  foot  steps.  The  matron,  a 
christian  and  experienced  woman  herself,  takes  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  their  moral  welfare. 

The  rules. of  the  home  are  printed  and  hung  up  in  the  rooms, 
and  are  framed  in  moderation  and  kindness,  they  are  strict  but 
reasonable,  and  suitable  to  the  status  of  the  institution.  Among 
■others,  one  rule  forbids  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
another  closes  the  Home  at  10  P.  M. 

In  regard  to  child  labor,  public  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
such  employment  being  regulated  by  legal  restrictions. 

The  conviction  is  prevalent  that  no  child  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  In  the  cotton  factories,  especially  in  Woodberry,  there  is 
&  general  rule,  that  no  girl  shall  find  employment  under  twelve 
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years  of  age,  and  that  they  shall  have  passed  through  the  early 
grades  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  very 
large  numbers  of  children  under  tAvelve  years  of  age  are  employed 
in  all  our  manufacturing  industries,  and  especially  young  boys, 
such  as  those  employed  in  the  tobacco  and  cigar  factories.  The 
law  as  it  at  present  exists  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  factories  in  Maryland,  is  as  follows : 

S.  130.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  laboring  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation,  in  any 
cotton,  woollen  or  other  manufacturing  establishment  in  this. 
State,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sec.  131.  Any  such  joerson,  firm  or  corporation,  which  shall 
employ  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section;  and  any  superintendent, 
overseer  or  agent  of  any  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  and 
any  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor  who  permits  such  minor 
to  work  or  be  so  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  said 
section,  shall  for  each  offence  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding- 
fifty  dollars,  for  each  and  every  case,  to  be  recovered  on  com- 
plaint in  any  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction ;  and  all  prosecu- 
tions for  offences  under  this  section,  shall  be  begun  within  one. 
year  from  the  commission  thereof. 

Code  P.  G.  L.,  Art.  27,  S.  S.  130,  131. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  things  in  this  law,  the  proof 
of  which  is  necessary  to  a  conviction  ;  first,  that  the  minor  wag 
under  the  age  of  16  years;  and  second,  that  he  or  she  was  worked, 
or  allowed  to  be  worked  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day. 

Now  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  law  is  the  same  as  that  ex- 
perienced in  regard  to  the  law  regulating  the  sanitary  condition 
of  workshops.  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  giving  information  to- 
commence  a  prosecution.  And  what  has  already  been  said  re- 
pecting  the  necessity  of  a  specially  authorized  inspection  equally 
applies  here. 

The  difiiculty  of  proving  the  age,  especially  of  girl^,  is  also> 
another,  and  almost  fatal  obstacle.  As  I  have  said,  girls  in  the 
cotton  factories  are  limited  below  12  years  of  age,  yet  employers 
say,  that  while  they  have  made  the  rule  themselves,  they  find  it 
impossible  to  enforce  it.  Girls  desiring  work  will  invariably 
represent  their  ages  as  beyond  12  years,  and  in  this  matter 
parents  are  generally  willing  to  assist  the  deception. 

The  fact  is  the  majority  of  children  prefer  the  workshop  to  the 
school,  and  taking  pleasure  in  the  busy  life  of  the  factory  and 
the  fact  of  earning  money,  they  are  at  all  times  willing  to  mis- 
represent their  age  to  secure  employment. 

The  greatest  opposition  to  any  legal  restriction  being  placed 
on  child  labor,  is  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  the  greed  or  necessi- 
ties of  parents  and  the  ambition  of  the  children. 

Again,  under  this  Ihm',  children  of  any  age  can  be  employed. 
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provided  they  are  not  worked  over  10  hours  on  anyone  day.  This 
law  does  not  prohibit,  it  simply  qualifies  their  employment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  at  this  time  of  writing  any  num- 
ber of  girls  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  under  16  years  of  age  work- 
ing in  sewing  factories  12  hours  per  day,  and  the  majority  of 
hands  perfectly  Avilling  .  to  so  work  for  the  extra  compensation. 
The  only  trade  where  very  young  children  work  is  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  packing  trade,  and  the  reason  for  that  has  already  been, 
explained  in  this  report.  This  work  can  hardly  be  called  em- 
ployment by  the  manufacturers,  who,  without  exception,  are  op- 
posed to  child  labor,  but  it  seems  almost  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity because  of  the  family  employment  in  this  trade  and  by  reason 
of  the  short  summer  period,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment, 
is  perhaps  the  least  injurious  occupation. 

The  Public  School  System  in  Maryland  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  afford  to  every  class  of  industrial  workers  the  opportunities  for 
the  education  of  children.  The  availability  of  the  system  depends 
more  on  the  parents  than  on  any  jDrovision  of  law. 

Legal  restriction  which  trench  on  the  privacy  of  the  family  re- 
lations and  the  homestead  are  not  well  received  by  the  American 
W'orkman,  and  while  compulsory  educational  laws  have  been 
adopted  in  other  places,  it  is  questionable  whether  such  laws 
could  be  successfully  applied  to  social  conditions  in  Maryland. 

I  favor  and  recommend,  as  before  suggested,  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  education  which  would  include  day  and  night  in- 
struction in  the  industrial  arts  for  both  sexes. 

A  law  which  would  Practically  limit  the  hours  of  child 
labor  would  afford  the  opportunity  for  such  a  system  of  educa- 
tion; youthful  workers  with  sufficient  ambition  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  these  alone  would  reap  the  advantage  of  any 
system. 

With  this  general  review  of  the  condition  of  woman  and  child 
labor  of  the  State  and  by  the  establishments  in  which  they  work, 
I  beg  respectfully,  to  submit  for  your  further  consideration  the 
following  summary  of  the  operations  of  this  Bureau. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


COMMUNICATIONS   FROM  EMPLOYERS. 

This  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  expression  of  the  views  of  em- 
ployers on  the  subject  of  woman  and  child  labor. 

In  the  examination  of  the  various  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, visited  by  the  Bureau,  it  was  found  that  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  leading  manufacturers  desired  to  express  opinions  respect- 
ing the  subject  of  this  investigation,  and  with  the  object  of  re- 
ducing what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  too  cumbersome  re- 
port to  the  necessary  limit  for  publication,  a  systematic  series  of 
questions  were  propounded  by  the  office  and  submitted  to  them. 

The  answers  to  these  nine  questions  have  been  reduced  to  the 
form  here  submitted,  and  under  the  headings  of  the  various 
trades  constitute  a  very  ready  means  of  presenting,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  opinions  of  manufacturers. 

The  stated  questions  will  be  found  at  the  headings  of  the 
various  replies  and  the  numbers  represent  the  special  firm  in  the 
order  corresponding  to  the  tables  accompanying  this  report.  To 
the  first  question  "can  you  readily  secure  all  the  woman  and 
child  labor  you  require,  or  is  there  a  scarcity?"  139  employers 
responded,  and  of  this   number  107  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

It  will  he  seen  that  quite  a  large  number  of  the  remaining  32 
answers  are  qualified  by  reference  to  the  kind  of  labor  obtainable, 
skilled  labor  being  held  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  in  some  of  the 
manufacturing  trades  belonging  peculiarly  to  women;  but  the 
uniform  testimony  of  the  various  trades  in  this  State,  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  woman  and  child  labor  in 
the  market,  hence,  that  it  is  necessarily  cheap  labor,  and  em- 
ployed largely  for  that  reason. 

To  question  No.  2.  "Has  the  number  of  applicants  for  work 
increased  or  decreased  since  1885,  and  to  whiit  extent?"  149  re- 
plies were  received;  of  this  number  81  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, 16  in  the  negative,  and  52  firms  concluded  that  it  had  re- 
mained stationary. 

It  shows  a  slightly  increasing  pressure  on  the  part  of  this  class 
of  laljor  to  secure  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fact  that 
the  avenues  for   employment  in  trades  in  this  State  are  reason- 
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ably  well  closed  by  women  and  children  already  employed; 
and  illnstrates,  to  that  extent,  the  permanent  character  of  that 
class  of  workers  in  Maryland. 

To  the  third  question.  "Is  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  factories  condncive  to  health,  or  otherwise?"  122 
answers  were  received,  92  answered  in  the  affirmative,  9  in  the 
negative,  and  21  thought  the  matter  of  health  depended  on  the 
individual  and  on  the  special  conditions  under  which  she 
worked. 

While,  perhaps,  some  reasonable  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  opinions  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  these  conditions, 
yet,  the  uniform  testimony  of  so  large  a  number  of  firms,  with 
so  constant  an  experience  of  the  employment  of  female  laJoor,  is 
not  to  be  lightly  ignored.  I  expect  that  the  opinion  of  one 
firm,  here  given,  compreh^^nds  the  full  answer,  when  they  reply 
''in  some  cases  the  employment  of  women  is  a  hardship  to  par- 
ticular individuals,  but  we  cannot  say  factory  life  is  injurious  to 
health  in  well  regulated  establishments." 

The  4th  question.  "Are  there  more  married  or  single  women 
employed  in  your  business,  and  what  is  the  proportion  ?"  elicited 
129  answers,  and  of  this  number  95  testify  that  the  large  pro- 
portion, if  not  all  of  their  employees  are  single,  17  firms  say 
that  the  married  women  predominate  and  17  that  the  two  classes 
are  about  equally  represented.  These  replies  conclusively  prove 
that  female  labor  is  principally  single,  hence,  as  a  rule,  young, 
and  that  the  great  proportion  of  this  class  of  employees  drift  out 
of  our  manufactures  on  the  advent  of  married  life.  The  bulk  of 
married  women  employed  in  manufacture  will  be  found  in  the 
packing  trade. 

In  regard  to  question  No.  5.  "Does  the  employment  of  females 
in  factories  lower  or  elevate  the  standing  of  morals  among  em- 
ployees?" Ill  answers  were  received;  58  employers  were  of  the 
opinion,  expressed  in  different  ways,  that  the  subject  of  morals 
was  one  affecting  the  individual  and  not  infiuenced  by  her  sur- 
roundings ;  or  it  was  a  question  which  could  only  be  answered  in 
connection  with  individual  cases  of  employment,  depending  largely 
upon  the  class  employed  in  the  special  factory  considered,  and 
the  character  of  the  employer  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over 
his  hands,  &c.;  38  firms  were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  very 
fact  of  employment,  leading  to  active  industry  and  the  general 
associations  of  factory  life  was  elevating  and  tended  to  the  pre- 
servation of  a  good  standard  of  morality;  and  only  15  firms  were 
of  the  opinion  that  it  lowered  the  morals  of  women  to  be  engaged 
in  our  manufacturing  industries. 

My  experience  and  personal  observation  leads  me  to  add,  that 
our  working  girls  are  distinguished  for  good  and  moral  charac- 
teristics, and  that  while  instances  of  what  are  popularly  known  as 
"grass  widows,"  may  be  found  in  some  trades,  it  is  generally  the 
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immorality  of  men  that  ))rii]gs  the  misfortune,  and  that,  taken 
as  a  Avhole,  female  employees  rise  above  the  surroundings  of  fac- 
tory life  and  are  a  credit  to  the  community  which  their  patient 
industry  helps  to  enrich. 

The  answers  to  question  No.  6.  "Do  you  prefer  women  and 
child  labor  to  adult  males  in  your  business,  and  if  so,  for  what 
reason?"  were  largely  qualified  by  the  character  of  the  trades 
making  replies;  128  firms  answered,  80  in  the  affirmative,  24  in 
the  negative,  and  24  Avere  indifferent  as  to  the  employment  of 
males  or  females. 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  replied  in  the  affirmative 
w^ere  governed  by  the  special  duties  they  required  females  to  per- 
form, and  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  trades  is,  undoubtedly, 
that  there  exists  well  defined  and  exclusive  lines  in  our  present  sys- 
tem of  employment,  distinctly  dividing  male  from  female  employ- 
ment; that  these  divisions  are  clearly  made,  even  in  those  firms 
employing  both  sexes,  and  that  we  have  reached  that  point  when 
neither  sex  is  trenching  on  or  competing  with  the  other  in  their 
special  branches. 

That  employers  engage  either  the  one  or  the  other  solely  in 
consideration  of  the  work  they  have  to  perform,  and  that  as  the 
mechanical  facilities  for  manufacture,  gradually  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  manual  labor,  so  the  sphere  of  wom^an  will  be 
enlarged.  And  in  this  connection  the  next  question  No.  7,  "Can 
women  produce  as  much  and  with  as  good  results  as  men  ?" 
must  be  considered. 

To  this  question  102  answers  were  made;  68  testified  in  the 
affirmative,  28  in  the  negative,  and  6  answered  by  qualified  re- 
plies, which  were  of  a  neutral  character. 

The  fact  set  out,  and  generally  expressed  by  all  the  firms 
answering  is,  that  the  capacity  to  produce  and  the  quantity  of 
production  is  proportionately  equal  when  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  male  and  female  employment  is  considered.  Where 
the  charcter  of  the  trade  is  such,  that  similar  work  is  done  by 
both  sexes,  as  for  example,  in  the  clothing  and  packing  trade,  it 
will  invariably  be  found  that  either  sex  excels  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work;  thus  in  the  clothing  trade,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  work  in  men's  garments,  men  are  by  far  the  superior, 
because  of  their  natural  strength  and  adaptability  to  the  work, 
while  in  the  packing  trade  the  man  is  cumbersome;  and,  compar- 
atively worthless  by  the  side  of  his  nimble  fingered  female  com- 
petitor. 

To  question  No.  8.  "Do  you  prefer  to  employ  native  or 
foreign  labor,  and  if  foreign,  state  Avliat  nationality,  and  for 
what  reason?"  157  replies  were  received,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  the  class  of  foreign  labor 
finding  employment  in  this  State,  that  of  this  number,  while  81 
employers  preferred  native  and  21    preferred  foreign,  there  were 
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55  firms  who  made  nationality   no   question  in  determining  the 
^employment  of  la))or. 

Some  of  the  trades,  necessarily,  were  compelled  to  employ 
■only  native  labor,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  business,  as,  for 
example,  the  Telephone  Company,  and  those  businesses  where 
the  language  is  a  consideration. 

Of  the  foreign  nationalities,  Germans  have  been  well  spoken  of, 
because  of  their  characteristic  industry  and  reliability.  Some 
trades  are  determined  by  their  origin  and  the  better  facilities  for 
instruction  afforded  in  foreign  countries.  And  some  trades  by 
their  situation  in  regard  to  the  nationality  of  their  employees. 
Thus  the  pottery  trade  runs  into  English,  except  where  special 
effort  is  made  to  instruct  our  own  women  in  the  higher  art  of 
this  manufacture.  In  the  coal  mining  industry  the  employment 
of  boys  runs  into  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh.  But  as  a  rule,  our 
employers  are  free  from  national  predjudice  in  the  matter  of  the 
employment  of  labor. 

To  the  last  question.  No.  9 — "What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  had  upon  the  employment  of  hands  ? — 
Has  it  encouraged  the  substitution  of  women  and  children  for 
men,  and  in  what  proportion  ?"  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  in  the  matter  of  the  replies.  Although  102  em- 
ployers answered,  and  43  stated  in  various  terms,  that  it  had  in- 
creased woman  and  child  labor,  and  19  that  it  had  decreased  it, 
and  40  others  that  it  had  not  produced  any  apparent  effect,  yet, 
:from  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  was  hoped  that  it  would 
liave  elicited  a  wider  and  more  specific  expression  of  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  possible  doubt,  that,  reviewing  our  entire  system 
of  manufacturing  industry,  the  introduction  of  machinery  pro- 
Tides  increasing  facilities  for  woman  and  child  employment. 
Some  trades,  as  for  example,  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  linen 
Ibags,  have  been  created  almost  by  the  invention  of  machinery. 
And  in  departments  of  other  industries,  in  the  straw  goods,  boot 
and  shoe  and  clothing  trades,  &c.,  the  number  of  women  has 
t)fcen  evidently  largely  increased  by  the  introduction  of  machine  ry. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  busy  rush  of  every  day  trade  and  com- 
merce, the  economic  questions  affected  by  new  methods  of  manu- 
facture are  seldom  regarded ;  the  Avhole  system  of  manufacture 
is  governed  absolutely,  by  supply  and  demand,  it  begins  there 
and  ends  there,  and  any  assistance  to  work  out  the  industrial 
problem  to  a  higher  plane,  must  be  found  in  the  adoption  of 
such  methods  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of  labor,  as  will 
find  the  highest  recommendation  among  employers  in  the  fact 
that  it  will  assist  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  great  principles 
of  practical  trade. 
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AISTSWEES   OF  EMPLOYEES   TO  STATED  QUESTIONS. 

[The  figures  prefixed  to  the  following  answers  are  uniform  with 
those  used  throughout  this  report,  and  indicate  the  order   in 
which  the  various  factories  were  visited  by  the  bureau.] 
Question  No.  1. 
"Can  you  readily  secure  all  the  woman  and  child  labor  you. 
require,  or  is  there  a  scarcity  of  hands  ?" 
Beick  Makees. 

133.  Can  get  all  we  can  employ. 

132.  Can  secure  all  we  want. 

126.  Do  not  employ  women.     Can  get  plenty  of  boys. 

Cake  and  Ceackee  Bakees. 
253.  Can  get  all  we  require. 

73.  There  is  no  scarcity;  we  employ  women  and  girls  and 
boys,  no  very  young  children. 

74.  Can  get  all  we  need. 

Caepet  Makees. 
193.  ISTo  scarcity  of  hands,  can  secure  all  the  woman  labor  I 
desire. 

242.  Employ  women  to  sew;  can  get  all  the  hands  we  need. 
239.  It  is  hard  to  get  experienced  hands,  as  the  season  is  only 
for  three  months  in  the  whole  year ;  have  plenty  of  inexperienced 
applicants. 

Can  Making. 

110.  More  than  I  want. 
67.  Get  all  we  require. 

Candy  Makees. 

290.  We  can. 
359.  Plenty  of  labor. 
99.  We  get  all  the  girls  we  want. 

100.  We  can  secure  more  than  necessary. 

101.  No  scarcity  of  hands. 

Deug   Manufactueees. 

202.  We  have  always  gotten  all  the  women  and  children  we 
need  without  trouble. 

340.  Yes,  no  scarcity. 

327.  We  have  no  trouble  in  securing  all  help  needed. 

347.  We  can  secure  all  the  woman  labor  required. 

302.  We  have  more  applicants  than  we  need. 
Deess  Goods. 

319.     Find  a  scarcity  of  female  help  in  our  line,  no  children 
under  14  years  employed. 

308.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labor. 

335.  We  can  get  all  the  help  we  want. 

331.  We  have  never  enough  good  and  capable  hands. 
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219.  We  can  secure  all  the  women  required,  we  do  not  employ 
children. 
360.  Yes. 
247.  Plenty. 

232.  Good  experienced  hands  in  onr  line  are  scarce. 

251.  We  can  secure  all  we  want;  no  scarcity. 
240.  Scarcity  of  good  hands. 

FUENITUEE  MaKEES. 

403.  Yes  Sir,  we  can,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  hands. 

363.  We  employ  no  women,  can  get  all  the  boys  we  want. 

Glass  Manufactueees. 
391.  We  employ  no  Avomen;  employ  a  number  of  boys,  but 
have  no  trouble  in  securing  them. 

Lauistdeies  and  Dyees. 

252.  Can  get  all  I  need. 

152.  Yes,  an  abundance,  and  could  employ  many  more  if  the- 
American  citizen  and  voter  did  not  patronize  the  "Heathen 
Chinee." 

356.  We  can  secure  all  the  unskilled  help  we  require. 
221.  Yes  all  the  women  we  need,  there  is  no  scarity  of  hands^ 
Lumbee  and  Box  Manueactueees. 
17.  No  experience  with  women  labor,  can  get  any  number  of 
boys. 

Millinekt. 
228.  Can  readily  obtain  all  needed  help. 

233.  There  are  very  few  good  milli tiers,  but  no  scarcity  of  in- 
ferior hands,  employ  no  children. 

Miscellaneous  Teades. 
89.  Telegraphy. — Yes  to  first,  to  second  query  no. 
98.  Telephone. — Yes  there  is  an  abundance  of  hands. 
200.  Brush  Makers. — Can  get  all  the  help  wanted,  but  it  re- 
quires time  to  learn. 

234.  Corset  Makers. — Can  readily  secure  all  we  need. 

180.  Fancy  Goods. — We  have  always  secured  readily  all  we 
required. 

20.  Lead  Pencils. — We  can  get  all  we  require. 
41.  Coffee  Roast. — Yes  we  can  readily  secure   all   the  women 
labor  we  require,  we  do  not  approve  of  child  labor. 
165.  Canvas  Belting. — Yes  we  can  get  all  we  require. 
80.  Belting  Makers. — Yes  all  the  women  we  need. 
62.  Coat-Pad  Makers. — Sometimes  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands.. 
103.  Harness  Makers. — Can  readily  secure  all  we  require. 
123.  Fire  Works. — Yes,  no  scarcity. 
314.  Yeast  Powder. — The  market  is  well  supplied. 
154.  Tents,  Flags,  &c. — Have  to  train  our  hands,  but  can  al- 
ways secure  them. 
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81.  Netting  Makers.  We  have  had  no  trouble  in  securing 
help. 

61.  Bed-Comforts.     Ko,  we  find  skilled  labor  scarce. 

Packers. 

361.  Cannot  always,  labor  often  scarce. 

16.  We  secure  a  fair  quantity  of  both,  but  could  use  more. 

12.  We  can  secure  all  we  want. 
394.  We  can  get  all  the  hands  we  want  and  more. 

95.  Get  all  we  need. 

27.  At  times  we  have  trouble  in  securing  help,  particularly 
when  fruit  is  plentiful. 

29.  Plenty  of  help,  too  much,  they  are  turned  away. 

28.  No  scarcity  of  women. 
14.  We  can. 

36.  Yes. 
24.  "1  Generally  we  can,  during  fruit  season  there  is  sometimes 
49.  J  a  scarcity. 

112.  We  don't  find  much  difficulty  except  during  the   winter 
months. 

111.  Sometimes  we  can,  and  sometimes  hands  are  scarce. 

35.  No  scarcity  of  hands  this  season. 

96.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  both  women  and  young  girls  in 
our  busy  season,  and  we  find  that  girls  from  the  age  of  10  to  25 
years  are  by  far  the  best  and  most  desirable. 

22.  Generally  can  secure  enough. 

PATEifT  Medicines. 

343.  We  can  readily  secure  all  the  woman  and  child  labor  we 
require. 

339.  Yes,  all  the  women  we  require,  no  scarcity  of  hands. 

Pottery. 

53.  I  can  secure  all  I  need. 

104.  Yes,  more  than  we  can  employ. 

Printing,  Lithographing  and  Book-Binding. 
300.  Yes,  we  can  get  all  we  require. 
326.  Yes. 
178.  Generally  I  can. 

Paper  Goods. 
83.  Can  get  all  we  want  without  difficulty. 
318.  No  scarcity  of  hands. ' 
372.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  experienced  labor. 

54.  We  can  secure  all  and  more  than  we  require  of  woman 
and  child  labor. 

328.  I  can  secure  all  I  require. 

117.  All  the  women  we  want — no  children  employed. 

Eag  Manufacturers. 
•  70.  We  find  it  quite  difficult  to  get  them  adapted,  and   hard 
obtain  female  labor  for  our  business. 
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Shirt  and  Overall  Makers. 
294.  We  cannot  secure  all  the  labor  we  want. 
209.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  experienced  labor. 
158.  Labor  is  scarce,  we  employ  no  children. 
85.  We  can  get  all  we  want. 

323.  During  winter  months,  can  get  as  many  as  we  require ; 
during  hot  weather,  we  cannot  secure  enough  labor. 

324.  There  is  generally  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labor. 

334.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  hands  especially  of  skilled  ones. 
301.  Can  secure  all  we  wish. 
321.  Have  always  found  a  scarcity  of  hands. 
196.  Plenty  of  hands. 

326.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  woman  labor,  especially  skilled 
labor. 

Shoe   Manufacturers. 
56.  A  fair  supply  to  draw  upon. 

353.  Can  readily  secure  all  the  woman  labor,  we  employ  no 
children. 

254.  Yes  all  the  women,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  hands. 
342.  Female  labor  is  plentiful,  we  employ  no  children. 
75.  Secure  all  female  labor  we  want,    don't  employ  child 
labor. 

Straw  Goods. 

345.  We  employ  no  child  labor,  our  female  help  range  from 
18  to  25  years  of  age,  skilled  labor  in  sewing  hats  by  machine  is 
the  most  plentiful,  we  have  no  trouble  in  securing  help. 

201.  We  do  not  employ  any  women  or  girls  below  the  age  of 
15  years ;  we  have  very  little  difficulty  to  get  all  the  female 
labor  we  need. 

354.  Yes,  and  by  constant  education  of  hands  we  secure  all 
the  necessary  skilled  labor. 

235.  We  have  been  able  to  secure  all  the  unskilled,  but  not 
skilled  labor. 

357.  We   can  secure  all  we  want,  but  skilled  hands  are  scarce. 

Spices. 
79.  Have  had  no  trouble  in  securing  female  help. 
55.  Yes,  we  can  secure  all  the  help  necessary. 

Tailors — Clothing  Manufacturers. 

283.  There  is  no  scarcity. 

185.  Varies;  there  is  no  scarcity  at  present. 

150.  Can  secure  all  we  need,  no  scarcity. 

137.  In  some  seasvjns  of  the  year  we  can,  but  not  when  pre- 
serving and  pickling  houses  are  open. 

192.  We  can  secure  all  hands  necessary  at  all  times. 

181.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor. 

246.  We  can  secure  all  the  woman  labor  necessary,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  hands. 
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249.  Can  get  plenty. 

195.  We  experience  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  hands 
'we  require. 

289.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  woman  labor;  no  use  in  our  busi- 
ness for  child  labor. 

280.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  hands. 

305.  Can  generally  secure  all  the  woman  labor  we  require ;  do 
not  employ  children. 

292.  Can  readily  secure  all  the  w^omen  I  require. 
332.  We  can  get  all  we  need. 
172.  Yes. 

296.  We  can  generally  get  all  the  woman  labor  we  require; 
cannot  use  child  labor. 

306.  No. 

303.  Experienced  female  hands  on  pants  and  vests  are  rather 
scarce,  excepting  between  seasons. 

282.  We  can  readily  obtain  all  we  require. 

68.  ISTo  scarcity. 
176.  Yes. 
284.  Yes. 
170.  Yes. 

TiisrwARE  Manufactueers. 

120.  More  applications  for  w^ork  than  we  can  employ. 
131.  I  can  secure  all  the  female  labor  I  require. 
21.  Yes. 

78.  We  can,  as  a  rule,  secure  all  we  need. 
395.  No  scarcity. 

Tobacco  Mazstufacturers. 
'69.  No  scarcity  of  hands. 
•     57.  Yes. 
344.  In  some  parts  of  our  work  we  can  use  unskilled  labor, 
and  these  we  can  get  at  all  times. 

58.  We  can  secure  all  such  labor  at  any  time  readily,  except 
during  the  canning  season  when  there  is  a  scarcity. 


ANSWEES  OF   EMPLOYEES   TO    STATED  QUESTIONS. 
QuESTioisr  No.  2. 
"Has  the  number  of  applicants  for  work  increased  or  decreased 
since  1885,  and  to  what  extent  ?" 

Brick  Makers. 
125  Increased  to  a  considerable  extent. 
126.  Can  get  plenty  of  boys — there  is  an  increase. 

132.  Increased. 
383.  Have  increased. 
130.  About  the  same. 

133.  No  increase  or  decrease. 
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Cake  ai^d  Cracker  Bakers. 
73.  We  have  observed  no  change. 
25.3.  Increased  probably  100  per  cent.,  (female  labor.) 
76.  Cannot  say  there  is  any  difference. 
Carpet  Makers. 
237.  About  the  same. 

242.  No  marked  difference ;  seems  the  same  as  for  some  time 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  employment  cannot  be  had 
the  year  round. 

193.  Increased  about  10  per  cent. 

Caist  Makers. 
110.  Increased. 

140.  About  the  same  as  in  1885. 
67.  Applicants  have  been  more   numerous  this  year  than  for 
3  or  4  years  past,  we  suppose  about  3  to  1. 

Caistdy  Makers. 
290.  Continued  about  the  same. 

359.  Increased. 

99.  Increased  25  per  cent. 

100.  Increased  to  a  large  extent, 

101.  Increased  at  least  25  per  cent. 

Drug  Majstufacturers. 
■202.  Think  it  is  about  the  same. 
340.  If  any  change  at  all,  decreased. 

327.  We  should  judge  the  applications  for  work  have  increased 
in  these  later  years. 

347.  It  has  increased  100  per  cent. 
302.  About  the  same. 

Dress  Goods. 

319.  Decreased  considerably. 

308.  No  change. 

335.  Increased  25  per  cent. 

331.  With  us  it  has  decreased. 

219.  It  has  increased  considerably. 

360.  Increased  50  per  cent. 
•247.  The  same. 

232.  Decreased. 
251.  The  same. 
■240.  The  same. 

FuRjfiTURE  Makers. 
403.  It  has  increased. 
I  396.  It  has  decreased. 
'  363.  We  know  of  no  material  change. 

138.  Applications  for  work  have  increased  at  least  an  average 
■of  2  per  day. 
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Glass  Manufactukers. 
391.  Window    glass    blowers  and    gathers   decreased,   bottle 
blowers  and  boys  increased. 

Laui^dries  and  Dyers. 
221.  Increased  to  a  small  extent. 
211.  Abont  the  same. 
264.  Decreased. 
356.  About  the  same. 

Lumber  and  Box  Manufacturers. 
52.  Increased. 
393.  Increased  this  year. 
17.  About  the  same. 
65.  Do  not  notice  any  difference. 
401.  Probably  increased;  this  summer  ^specially,  though  frora 
local  causes. 

Millinery. 
228.  About  the  same. 

233.  There  has  been  no  increase. 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 

98.  Telephone. — There  is  a   gradual   increase  from  year  to- 
year. 

89.  Telegraph. — Increased. 

200.  Brush  Makers. — Increased  50  per  cent. 

389.  Piano  Manufacturers. — Increased  33  per  cent. 

234.  Corset  Makers. — Increased. 

180.  Fancy  Goods. — We  have  decreased  50  per  cent,  in  females.. 
20.  Lead  Pencils. — Eemains  the  same. 
41.  Coffee  Eoast. — As  far  as  we  know  about  the  same. 
163.  Harness  Makers. — Have  noticed  no  perceptible  decrease.. 
123.  Fire  Works. — Increased  200  per  cent. 
314.  Yeast  Powder. — On  the  increase  during  1889. 
154.  Flags,  Tents,  &c. — No  perceptible  difference. 
81.  Netting  Makers. — We  cannot  say  that  there  has  been  any 
change. 

61.  Bed  Comforts. — Skilled  female  labor  decreased,  unskilled 
increased. 

Packers. 
361.  Not  having  taken  special  notice,  cannot  give  definite  re- 
ply; we  have  not  noticed  any  marked  increase  of  late. 

16.  Decreased  owing  to  the  number  of  new  factories  in  oper- 
ation; think  the  quantity  is  slightly  on  the  increase. 

12.  With  us  it  has  increased,  but  we  think  for  some  good 
reasons,  one  being  that  we  give  more  steady  employment  than 
some  of  our  competitors,  another  that  our  hands  receive  better- 
treatment  and  accommodations. 

394.  It  has  increased  this  year,  1889,  100  per  cent. 
95.  Increased  about  20  per  cent. 
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'    27.  Have  not  noticed  any  increase. 
29.  We  think  there  has  been  an  increase  more  among  the 
foreign  element,  but  very  largely  also  among  the  natives. 
28.  Have  not  noticed  any  difference. 
14.  Just  about  the  same. 

36.  Increased  according  to  increase  of  business. 
•24.  It  has  increased  somewhat. 
49.  It  has  increased  someAvhat. 
112.  Increased  to  small  extent. 
111.  It  is  we  think,  about  the  same. 
35.  We  think  there  has  been  an  increase. 
96.  We  see  no  especial  change  as  the  descendents  continue  the 
work  of  their  parents. 

22.  Have  noted  no  change  either  way. 
Patent  Medicines. 
343.  We  think  it  has  increased;  we  cannot  tell  to  what  extent* 
339.  Increased  about  20  per  cent. 

Pottery. 

53.  There  has  been  a  slight  increase. 
104.  Probably  increased  somewhat. 

10.  Increased  about  20  per  cent. 

Printing,  Lithographing  and  Book^Binding. 
300.  About  same. 
326.  Increased  about  20  per  cent. 
178.  No  apparent  change. 

Paper  Goods. 
83.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  increase. 
318.  No  difference  since  1885. 
372.  About  the  same.  • 

54.  It  did  not  increase  until   1889,  and  then   about  50  per 
cent. 

328.  It  has  increased  lately  25  per  cent,  more  than  usual. 
215.  There  is  no  increase. 
117.  About  the  same. 

Rag  Manufacturers. 
70.  Decreased  so  far  as  our  observation  goes  in  our  business. 
Shirt  and  Overall  Manufacturers. 

294.  There  seems  to  be  no  perceptible  change. 

209.  Increased  largely. 

158.  Increased  25  per  cent,  since  1885. 

85.  If  anything,  increased. 

323.  Applicants  have  increased;  cannot  say  to  what  extent. 

324.  Owing  to  increased   number  of  firms  in   this  trade,    the 
number  of  applicants  with  us  has  slightly  decreased. 

334.  It  has  decreased. 

321.  Cannot  say  that  we  notice  any  change. 

324.  Decreased. 
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Shoe  Manufacturers. 

56.  No  very  perceptible  change,  decrease  if  anything.  " 

353.  Increased  about  20  per  cent. 
254.  We  have  not  noticed  any  change. 
342.  Increased  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 

75.  Applicants  for  work  have  increased. 
Straw  Goods. 
345.  Increased, 

201.  It  has  in  our  opinion  decidedly  increased;   we  should  say 
to  the  extent  of  quite  25  per  cent. 

354.  Greatly  increased. 
235.  About  the  same. 

357.  We  have  perceived  no  difference. 

Spices. 
79.  Increased  quite  perceptibly. 

Tailors,  Clothizstg  Manufacturers. 

283.  It  has  increased  33  per  cent. 

185.  Increased;  due  to  greater  immigration. 
150.  Increased  25  per  cent. 
137.  Increased  to  a  very  great  extent. 
192.  Increased  about  35  per  cent. 
181.  Applicants  have  decreased. 
246.  Increased. 
249.  About  same. 

195,  Whilst   our   demand  for  work   has  very  materially  in- 
creased, we  have  had  no  difficulty  in  supplying  it. 
289.  It  has  increased  25  per  cent. 

305.  Has  increased  about  25  cent. 

292.  The  number  of  applicants  has  been  uniform. 

332.  Has  increased. 

172.  Increased. 

296.  Increased  about  from  25  to  33  per  cent. 

306.  Yes,  40  per  cent. 

303.  Have  increased  about  20  per  cent. 

282.  Increased  fully  100  per  cent. 

68.  Increased. 

284.  Increased. 
170.  Yes,  increased. 

Tinware  Manufacturers. 
131.  There  is  neither  increase  nor  decrease. 

21.  Increased. 

78.  Increased  fully  10  per  cent. 
395.  Can  see  no  difference. 

Tobacco  Manufacturers. 

69.  Considerably  increased. 

57.  Increased. 
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345.  Number  of  applicants  increase  and  decrease  according  to 
season  of  year. 

82.  Increased  10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent. 
58.  We  do  not  notice  any  difference. 


ANSWEES   OF  EMPLOYEES  TO  STATED  QUESTIONS. 
QuESTioisr  No.  3. 

"Is  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  factories  con- 
ducive to  health  or  otherwise  ?" 

Brick  Makers. 
132.  In  our  opinion  no  girls  under  14   years  of  age,  should  be 
employed  in  manufactories  on  account  of  health  and  morality. 
Cake  and  Cracker  Bakers. 

73.  "With  us  they  have  had  as  good  health  as  usual. 

253.  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  business  and  the  work  they 
have  to  perform;  with  us  their  health  is  good. 

74.  Certainly  not  injurious  in  our  factory. 

Carpet  Makers. 
239.  Sewing  carpets  is  hard  work,  but  we  consider  it  healthy. 
193.  I  cannot  positively  answer,  but  think  it  is. 

Cak  Makers. 
110.  It  is  according  to  -what  kind  of  work  they  do,  and  how 
they  are  treated. 

Cakdy  Makers. 
290.  In  our  factory  there  is  no  cause  for  disease. 

359.  Does  not  affect  their  health. 
99.  Seems  beneficial. 

100.  No. 

101.  Ours  is  light  work  and  extremely  healthy. 

Drug  Man"ufacturers. 

202.  We  do  not  think  our  business  unhealthy. 

340.  If  properly  ventilated  we  would  think  it  healthy. 

327.  Our  female  employees  are,  as  a  rule  over  18  years  of  age, 
and  we  should  say  that  they  enjoy  good  health,  and  are  usually 
in  good  spirits  and  satisfied. 

347.  In  our  business  there  is  nothing  injurious. 
.    302.  We  find  our  help  to  enjoy  as  good  health  as  any  other. 
Dress  G-oods. 

319.  Our  work  being  light,  has  no  effect  in  this  regard. 

308.  Our  work  is  healthy. 

335.  Our  rooms  are  large  and  well  ventilated  and  work  very 
light,  therefore  conducive  to  health. 

331.  No,  particularly  it  is  not  injurious  if  the  employer  takes 
proper  interest  in  his  employees. 

360.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  health  of  women. 
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247.  Not  healthy  for  children. 
232.  Our  work  is  not  injurious. 
240.     Yes,  it  is  conductive  to  health. 

FuE]sriTUEE  Makers. 

403.  It  is  not  conducive  to  health. 
363.  Our  boys  enjoy  good  health. 
138.  In  our  opinion  it  is  not. 

Frame  Manufacturers. 
368.  Healthy  in  this  line. 

Glass  Makufacturers. 
391.  We  consider  the  work  for  boys  is  no  detriment  to  their 
health,  but  improves  them. 

Lauzndries  akd  Dyers. 
221.  Proper  ventilation  and  nine  hours  per  day  it  is  conducive 
to  health. 

152.  As  ours  is  well  ventilated  aad  lighted,  yet  it  is  conduc- 
ive to  health. 

356.  We  have  scarcely  any  sickness. 
Millinery. 
228.  Employees  in  millinery  workrooms  are  generally  healthy. 

Machinists. 
483.  It  depends  altogether  upon  the  kind  of  business  and  the 
sanitary  regulations. 

Miscellaneous. 
98.  Telephone — There  is  nothing  deleterious  to  health,  except 
confinement. 

89.  Telegraph. — We  have  a  well-ventilated  office. 

200.  Brush  makers. — Our  business  does  not  injure  health. 

Fancy  Goods. 

180.  Fancy  Goods. — If  properly  ventilated  women's  work  can  be 
made  pleasant  and  healthy  ;  they  should  have  not  over  nine  hours 
work,  eight  hours  is  sufficient.  They  should  have  closets  and  toilets 
well  ventilated  and  clean.  They  should  have  elevator  for  any 
walking  above  two  floors.  Facilities  for  a  warm  dinner  and  time 
to  eat  it  should  at  all  times  be  insisted  on  and  regulated  by  law. 

262.  Sash  and  Blinds — It  is  not. 

20.  Lead  Pencils. — The  nature  of  this  manufacture  is  not 
detrimental  to  health. 

41.  Coffee  Roast. — Not  prejudicial  when  proper  arrangements 
and  comforts  are  provided. 

Canvass  Belting. 

165.  All  depends  upon  the  state  in  which  the  factories  are 
kept. 

80.  Belting  Makers. — We  have  very  little  complaint  of  sick- 
ness from  our  employees. 
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106.  Mechanical  Engineers. — We  see  no  reason  why,  in  a  prop- 
erly ventilated  place,  it  is  not  as  healthy  as  home  employmeat. 

62.  Coat  Pact  Makers. — Not  at  all  unhealthy. 

123.  Fire  Works. — In  my  factory  conducive  to  health. 

314.  Yeast  Powder. — We  think  our  particular  business  healthy. 

154.  Tents,  Flags,  &c. — There  is  nothing  unhealthy  in  our 
"business. 

81.  Netting  Makers. — Emj^loyment  in  factories  is  not  injur- 
ious. 

196.  Japanner. — Employment  in  factories  is  injurious. 

61.  Bed  Comforts. — The  exercise  of  coming  to  work,  comming- 
ling with  other  hands,  and  exchange  of  thought,  we  think  con- 
ducive of  good  health. 

Packers. 

361.  That  depends  largely  upon  circumstances;  if  some  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  hands  (which  can  be  readily 
done  without  much  cost)  we  do  not  think  that  injury  would 
result,  as  our  business  is  neither  laborious  nor  confining. 

16.  Never  heard  of  any  complaint  of  detriment  to  health. 

12.  In  some  cases  the  employment  ot  women  is  a  hardship  to 
particular  individuals,  but  we  cannot  say  it  is  injurious  to  health 
in  well-regulated  establishments. 

294.  Our  business  does  not  seem  to  have  any  injurious  effect. 

95.  Can  only  speak  for  our  own  business ;  it  is  healthy. 

27.  As  a  rule  our  employees  are  unusually  healthy. 

29.  Seems  to  have  good  health,  but  it  looks  like  a  pity  for  chil- 
dren to  work  in  factories.  • 

28.  I  don't  consider  it  has  any  effect  on  their  health. 
14. — It  does  not  seem  to  injure  them. 

26.  It  is  conducive  to  health. 

112.  Our  surroundings  are  healthy,  and  as  far  as  we  know  the 
per  cent,  of  sickness  is  very  small. 

111.  We  don't  consider  our  trade  unhealthy. 

35.  Our  enployees  are  the  healthiest  people  in  the  state. 

96.  We  think  the  work  in  our  business  is  beneficial  to  health, 
at  least  not  detrimental  in  any  way,  nor  is  it  very  laborious  and 
not  at  all  heavy. 

22.  See  nothing  injurious  in  our  business. 

Patent  Medicii^es. 
343.  We  believe  it  is  conducive  to  health  in  well-regulated  es- 
tablishments. 

339.  It  depends  upon  the  class  of  work. 

Pottery. 
104.  Can  only  speak  of  our  own  factory  as  decidedly  healthful. 
10.  In  our  line  of  business  it  makes  very  little  difference. 

.PRIKTIXG,    LiTHOGRAPHIis'G  AiffD  B00KBI]>rDIN"G. 

300.  In  our  business — no  it  is  not  injurious. 
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299.  There  is  nothing  derogatory  to  health. 

361.  No  ;  boys,  as  a  general  thing,  are  dirty  in  their  habits. 

178.  I  am  unalDle  to  decide. 

Paper  Goods. 

83.  It  is  certainly  not  unhealthy. 

318.  Not  unhealthy  in  paper- box  factory. 

372.  Yes  it  is  healthy,  provided  attention  is  given  to  their  com- 
fort. 

54.  Conducive  to  the  health  of  women ;  less  so  to  children. 

328.  It  is  not. 

215.  No. 

117.  Our  vrork  is  light  and  not  detrimental  to  health. 
Eag  Manufacturers. 

70.  This  business  is  proportionately  more  congenial  to  health 
than  many  other  employments  for  females. 

Shirt  and  Overall  Makers. 

301.  No  complaint  of  ill  health  arising  from  this  business. 

294.  It  is  conducive  to  health. 

209.  Conducive  in  our  factory. 

158.  Our  business  is  not  injurious  to  women. 
85.  We  think  it  is  no  disadvantage. 

334.  Under  proper  conditions  we  consider  the  occupation  ben- 
eficial. 

334.  It  depends  solely  on  the  business  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged— ours  is  not  injurious. 

321.  Do  not  think,  from  observation,  that  factory  work  injures 
health. 

194.  Bad  on  woman's  health ;  especially  foot  power. 

324.  Health  of  women  in  factory  is  good. 
Shoe  Manufacturers. 
56.  Depends,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  upon  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  work-shop. 

353.  We  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary;  very  little  sickness 
is  reported  to  us. 

254.  We  think  it  is  not  injurious. 
254.  We  think  not  injurious. 
342.  Conducive  to  health,  industry  and  frugality. 
75.  If  ventilation  is  sufficient  it  is  as  healthy  in  factories  as 
any  other  place. 

Straw  Goods. 
345.  In  our  line  of  manufacture  it  is  not  unheal thful. 
201.  We  think,  most  decidedly,  that  in  factories  like  ours,  it 
very  greatly  promotes  mental,  moral  and  physical  health. 

354.  In  our  business  not  at  all  detrimental  to  health. 
235.  Our  work  is  clean  and  healthy. 

357.  We  know  that  our  trade  has  not  affected  their  health  in 
any  manner. 
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Spices. 
79.  This  depends  upon  character  of  work  performed  as  well 
as  condition  of  factory. 

55.  Not  injurious  to  health  with  us. 

Tailors — Clothing  Mak"ufacturees. 
150.  Not  injurious  to  health. 

137.  Our  work  and  our  factory  does  not  appear  to  effect  their 
health  one  way  or  the  other. 

181.  In  our  judgment  it  is  not  detrimental. 

289.  We  do  not  think  it  conduciye  to  health. 

172.  Cannot  say. 

303.  Have  not  seen  any  injurious  effect  on  healthy  people. 

68.  In  our  opinion  it  is  decidedly  injurious. 

Tinware   Manufacturees. 
120.  Very  little  loss  time  with  us  on  account  of  sickness. 
131.  It  is  not  injurious. 
21.  Yes,  it  is  conducive  to  health 

78.  In  factories  conducted  as  ours,  conducive  to  health. 
395.  Yes,  when  factories  are  well  ventilated,  very  healthy. 
Tobacco  Manufacturers. 

69.  Know  of  nothing  injurious  in  our  work. 
57.  Yes,  it  is  healthy;  have  very  little  sickness. 

344.  We  think  it  healthy.  We  have  a  number  of  women  here 
for  years,  whose  health  seems  better  now  than  when  they  first 
came  to  us. 

82.  More  healthy  than  crowded  rooms  in  tenement  houses. 

Our  hands  are  well  and  hearty ;  they  are  little  troubled  with 
sickness. 


ANSWEES  OF  EMPLOYEES   TO   STATED   QUESTIONS. 
Question  No.  4. 
"  Are  there  more  married  or  single  women  employed  in  your 
"business ;  and  what  is  the  proportion  ?" 

Cake  and  Cracker  Bakers. 

73.  All  single.    When  they  marry  they  leave. 
253.  None  married. 

74.  All  single  girls. 

Carpet  Makers. 
242.  The  majority  are  widows  and  single  women.     Very  few 
married. 

193.  More  single  women.     About  80  per  cent. 
239.  About  33  per  cent,  married  women. 

Candy   Makers. 
290.  Mostly  single. 
359.  All  single. 
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99.   All  single. 

100.  Very  few  single. 

101.  Seven-eighths  of  the  employe  3S  are  single. 

Deug  Manufacturees. 

202.  ISTearly  all  are  married. 

340.  We  have  no  married  women  employed. 

327.  The  majority  of  female  help  employed  by  us  are  single. 

347.  We  only  employ  single  women. 

302.  Only  single. 

Dress  Goods. 

319.  Usually  single. 

308.  Ninety  per  cent,  single. 

331.  Mostly  single  women. 

335.  We  employ  about  all  unmarried  women. 

219.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  dressmakers  in  workshops  are 
single. 

360.  More  single,  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

247.  Single. 

232.  Nearly  all  single. 

251.  Only  single  and  widows. 

240.  All  single.     Don't  know  of  any  married. 

Frame  Manufacturers. 
368.  Nearly  all  single. 

Laundries  and  Dyers. 
221.  Single.  Proportion  about  five  to  one. 
152.  It  is  about  even  up. 

252.  All  our  hands  are  married. 

356.  About  twenty  single  to  one  married. 

Millinery. 
228.  More  single  women.     About  five  or  six  to  one. 

233.  More  single  women.     I  employ  thirty  and  only  one  is 
married. 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 

98.  Telephone — We  employ  only  single  women. 
89.  Telegraph. — All  single. 
200.  Brush  Makers. — All  are  single. 

234.  Corset  Makers.— All  single. 
20.  Lead  Pencils. — All  unmarried. 
41.  Coffee  Eoast. — Mostly  single. 

165.  Canvas  Belting. — No  married  women. 

80.  Belting  Makers. — Ninety  per  cent,  are  single  women. 
106.  Mechanical  engineers. — They  are  all  single. 

62.  Coat  Pad  Makers. — Nearly  all  single. 
103.  Harness  Makers. — Employ  more  single  women.     Propor- 
tion about  five  to  one. 

123.  Fire- Works. — Married,  three  to  one. 


>  We  think  about  half  each. 
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314.  Yeast  Powder.— All  are  single.     No  married  ones  are  em- 
ployed. 

154.  Tents,  Flags,  &c. — •Principally  single  women. 
81.  Netting  Makers. — Have  no  married  women, 
61.  Bed  Comforts. — All  single  except  fore-ladies. 
Packers. 
361.  About  half  and  half.     Day  hands  mostly  single.      Piece 
hands  half  single,  half  married. 
16.  About  half  of  each. 

12.  There  are  more  married  than  single  women  employed  in 
our  business.     We  should  judge  about  sixty  per  cent,  married 
and  forty  per  cent,  single. 
394.  Mostly  married  women. 
95.  About  half  and  half. 
27.  Two-thirds  married. 
29.  We  think  more  married;  one-third  more. 
25.  About  equal. 
14.  Almost  equally  divided. 
36.  About  equal  proportions. 
24. 
29. 
112.  The  proportion  is  about  even. 
111.  Cannot  tell,  but  estimate  more  married. 
35.  About  I  married. 

PaTEKT    MEDICI2srES. 

B43.  Almost  all  single. 

339.  We  employ  all  single  ladies  ;  few  married  ones  apply. 

Pottery. 

53.  All  single  in  our  employ. 
104.  About  10  per  cent,  married. 

PrI:N'TING,  LiTHOGRPHIISTG   and  RoOKBINDIiTG. 

300.  All  single. 

178.  About  4  single;  J  married. 

Paper  Goods. 

83.  Proportion  of  married  very  small ;  5  or  6  j)er  cent. 
318.  Two-thirds  are  single. 
372.  There  are  more  single ;  about  3  per  cent,  married. 

54.  We  never  employ  married  w^omen,  only  single  women  and 
widows. 

328.  I  employ  all  single  ladies. 
215.  All  single. 

Eag  Manufacturers. 
70.  Four-fifths  of  our  hands  are  unmarried. 
Shirt  and  Overall  Makers. 

301.  Very  few  married,  nearly  all  single. 
4 
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294.  Most  of  our  operators  are  single;  99  per  cent. 

209.  All  single. 

158.  Two-thirds  single. 

85.  All  single. 

323.  More  single,  10  to  1. 

324.  Generally  alDOut  i  are  single. 

334.  There  are  more  single  women,  proportion  20  to  1. 
321.  The  proportion  is  about  2  to  1  in  fayor  of  the  single. 

194.  All  single. 

324.  Mostly  single  women. 

Shoe  MAKUFACTURiisrG. 

56.  Majority  single. 

353.  Seventy  per  cent  single,  20  per  cent,  widows,  10  per  cent, 
married. 

254.  More  single,  about  6  to  1. 

342.  Mnety  per  cent,  are  single  women. 

75.  Very  few  married,  mostly  single. 
Straw  Goods. 

345.  More  single,  proportion  1. 

201.  All,  without  a  single  exception,  unmarried  in  our  employ. 

354.  More  single  women. 
235.  Mostly  single. 

357.  More  single— 20  to  1. 

Spices. 
79.  All  single  women,  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 
55.  Employ  none  but  single  women. 

Tailors,  Clothing  Manufacturers. 

283.  There  are  none  married. 
185.  Almost  the  same  proportion. 
150.  More  singlg. 

137.  About  equally  divided. 
192.  Mostly  married,  about  75  per  cent. 
181.  Almost  f  single,  i  married. 
249.  About  equal. 

195.  About  equally  divided. 

289.  More  married,  proportion  3  to  1.  * 

305.  About  equal. 

292.  More  married  women,  proportion  f . 

172.  More  married,  2  to  1. 

296.  More  married  women,  66  per  cent. 

306.  About  equal. 

303.  More  married,  about  3  to  1. 

282.  More  single,  about  25  per  cent.  more. 

68.  No  married  women  in  my  employ. 
176.  All  single  women  in  my  emjjloy. 

284.  Almost  equal  proportion. 
170.  More  single,  20  to  1. 
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TixwAEE  Manufacturers. 
120.  About   15-16   are   single,   balance   usually   such   as   are 
deserted  by  worthless  husbands. 
131.  All  single. 
2i.  All  single. 

78.  Only  employ  single  Avomen. 
395.  Two-thirds  are  single. 

Tobacco  Manufacturers. 
69.  Single  predominate. 

57.  Single  women  largely  predominate,  but  "grass-widows"' 
are  pleantiful. 

344.  More  single,  proportion  about  10  to  1. 
82.  All  single. 

58.  We  have  more  unmarried  females. 


ANSWEKS  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO   STATED   QUESTIONS. 
Question  No.  5. 
"Does  the  employment  of  females  in  factories  lower  or  elevate 
the  standard  of  morals  among  emjjloyees  ?  " 

Brick  Makers. 
132.  In  our  opinion  no  girls  under  14  years  of  age  should  be 
employed  in  factories,  on  account  of  health  and  morals. 
Cake  and  Cracker  Bakers. 

73.  We  think  the  standard  with  us  is  elevated. 

253.  That  depends  on  the  kind  of  men  the  proprietors  are^ 

74.  Has  an  elevating  tendency  with  us. 

Carpet  Makers. 
193.  I  think  it  elevates  the  morals. 

239.  We  allow  nothing  that  will  tend  to  lower  the  morals  of 
our  employees. 

Can  Makers. 
110.  It  is  according  to  the  kind  of  women  you  get  and  the 
standard  of  the  men. 

Candy  Makers. 
290.  The  tendency  is  to  lower  rather  than  to  elevate. 
359.  We  allow  no  immoral  conduct  or  bad  language  in  oun' 
place,  hence  morals  can  only  improve. 

99.  In  properly  conducted  factories  there  is  no  change. 

100.  Decidedly,  it  helps  to  lower. 

101.  It  does  not  change  the  morals  of  employees,  as  far  as  w& 
can  judge. 

Drug  Manufacturers. 
202.  I  think  it  elevates,  if  the  right  sort  are  employed. 
340.  We  only  employ  women  of  good  character. 
327.  We  consider  that  the  presence  of  females  in  our  working; 
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•departments  raises  the  standard  of  morals,  and  we  always  employ 
^those  who  have  a  good  reputation. 

347.  Our  care  is  to  elevate  the  moral  standard,, 

3cS2.  We  are  very  careful  whom  we  employ,  and  have  never  had 
■■^nj  trouble  in  that  way. 

Dress  Goods. 

31'^^-  We  use  considerable  discretion  in  the  character  of  our 
t-emplvj^yees. 

3i)8.  Our  strict  rules  of  behavior  prevent  an  opinion. 

331.  This  depends  upon  the  moral  standard  of  employers;  they 
"^ixn  certainly  prohibit  or  check  any  tendency  against  good  morals, 
cand  if  such  is  done,  the  standard  of  morals  will  be  elevated. 

335.  That  depends  on  the  character  of  the  girls,  and  whether 
they  come  much  in  contact  with  men ;  our  girls  behave  them- 
.-iselves  splendidly. 

SSO.  It  does  not  lower  their  morals  in  my  place. 

.247.  It  lowers  them  in  large  factories. 
:2A0.  In  our  opinion  it  elevates  morals. 

Furniture  Makers. 

fB8.  We  think  that  it  rather  tends  to  lower  the  standard  of 
jgnorals. 

LAU]SrDRIES    AND    DyERS. 

15S.  You  will  find  moral  and  immoral  in  every  group  the  world 
<over. 

35  S.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  employer. 

Millinery, 
228.  For  20  years  the  standard  of  morality  has  always  been 
3ugh  in  our  work-room. 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 
98.  Telephone — Employment  of  females  by  us  undoubtedly 
^.elevates  public  morals. 

89.  Telegraph — Elevates  morals. 
200.  Brush  Makers — Our  business  does  not  lower,  in  the 
aninds  of  right-thinking  people. 

180,  Fancy  Goods — Employment  of  females  in  factory  ele- 
vates the  standard  of  morals;  of  course,  it  depends  on  education; 
SB,  lady  will  check  profanity  and  command  respect,   and  the  in- 
iluenoe  is  good. 

263.  Sash  and  Blinds — It  lowers.  We  might  employ  them  to 
:ad vantage,  but  do  not  care  to  on  this  account. 

41.  Coffee    Roast — It    depends     entirely   upon    the    sur- 
a'omidings  and  care  taken  of  employees. 

165.  Canvas  Belting — It  does  not  lower  the  standard  of 
■-anorals  in  our  employ. 

80.  Belting  Makers — We  think  female  help  has  a  tendency 
M/.''  lower  morals. 
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106.  Mechanical  Engineeks — We  cannot  say  that  ii^Iia^ 
influence  either  way. 

62.  Cox\T-PAD  Makers — It  elevates  the  morals. 

103.  Harness  Makers — Elevates  morals. 

314.  Yeast  Powder — It  rests  entirely  with  the   employees- 
Onr  rule  is  to  elevate. 

154.  Tents,  Flags,  &c. — I  take  almost  parental  care  and  pride- 
in  my  girls. 

81.  Matting  Makers — I  cannot  see  why  it  should  lower  if 
the  employer  has  any  regard  for  his  help. 
61.  Bed  Comforts — We  think  it  elevates. 
Packers. 
361.  Neither   necessarily — G-ross  carelessness   and   imconcernt 
upon  the  employer's  part  might,  in  some  instances,  lead  tathe" 
lowering  of  the  moral  tone,  but  ordinary  attention  ^vould  prevent 
anything  like  this,  and  the  relation  between  the  hands  would  be- 
no  more  precarious  than  in  any  other  public  gathering. 

12.  In  answer  to  this  question,  can  only  say,  it  either  elevates; 
or  lowers  the  standard  of  morals,  just  as  the  employer  makes  it<»- 
396.  As  a  rule  we  think  it  lowers  morals. 

95.  Has  no  effect. 

27.  In  a  well  regulated  establishment  it  elevates. 

29.  Cannot  say;  we  do  not  allow  profane  language  iu  our- 
house. 

28.  I  think  it  lowers  the  standard  of  morals. 

14.  We  do  not  think  the  help  we  get  is  injured  any; 
36.  Elevates. 
112.  Depends  upon  the  individual  largely;  we  do  not  tolerate 
any  unbecoming  conduct  or  language  that  we  are  aware  of. 

111.  That  depends  on  employees,  nothing  improper  alloiwecL, 
and  are  discharged  at  once. 

35.  Being  mostly  females  together,  we  think  it  elevates  their 
morals. 

96.  The  class  of  females  employed,  we  think,  in  our  business^. 
are  rather  morally  elevated,  it  certainly  does  not  lower  the  tone,^ 
as  they  are  not  brought  in  contact  with  persons  who  wonld, 
contaminate. 

Patent  Medicines. 
343.  It  elevates  beyond  doubt. 

339.  Rather   elevates   them,  as   the   employed   are  the  most: 
virtuous. 

Pottery. 
53.  Where  there  is  special  oversight,  it  will  elevate,  and  the; 
reverse  without  such  special  oversight;   such  oversight  is  veiy 
seldom  given. 

104.  Our  hands  are  employed  in  separate  departments. 
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10.  We  do  not  inquire  into  their  morals,  as  we  think  it  is 
none  of  our  business. 

PrIKTING,  LiTHOGRAPHIN"G   AISTD    BOOKBIJSTDII^G. 

300.  Our  establishment  separates  the  sexes. 
326.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  business  we  think  it  lowers 
the  standard. 

178.  In  our  opinion  the  standard  of  morals  is  not  lowered. 
Paper  G-oods. 
83.  There  is  nothing  detrimental  to  morals  in  our  business. 
372.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  management. 
54.  It  lowers,  on  account  of  the  mixed   company  as  one  bad 
apple  spoils  a  barrel. 

328.  It  does  not  lower,  but  elevates  morals. 
215.  It  does  not  lower  the  standard  at  all. 
117.  Not  in  our  business. 

Eag  Manufacturers. 
70.  It  does  not  lower  the  standard  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber employed. 

Shirt  axd  Overall  Makers. 
■301.  We  see  no  appreciable  effect  either  way. 
.294.  It  has  no  tendency  to  lower  morals. 
:209.  Elevates  them. 
-158.  We  think  it  elevates  the  moral  standard. 

85.  It  does  not  lower  the  standard  in  the  least. 
'323.  With  proper  discipline  morals  cannot  be  lowered. 
324.  Cannot  state  as  our  employees   do  not   come  in   contact 
with  males  in  our  establishment. 

334.  I  do  not  think  it  is  affected  either  way. 
194.  Does  not  affect  them  generally. 
•"324.  Not  at  all,  the  sexes  are  kept  strictly  separate. 
Shoe  Manufacturers. 
56.  To  our  knowledge  our  girls  have  been  unaffected. 

353.  Our  female  employees  are  entirely  separate  from  our  male 
■employees. 

254.  Never  have  noticed  anything  wrong. 

342.  It  refines  the  males  and  begets  self-reliance  and  self- 
Tespect  in  the  females. 

75.  As  far  as  we  observe  morals  are  unaffected. 
Straw  Goods. 
31-5.  In  our  factory  it  elevates. 

201.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  average  female  is  much  improved  by  her  employment 
in  such  factories  as  ours. 

354.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes  we  have  never  discovered 
.anything  indicating  any  tendency  toward  immorality. 

235.  Our  male  and  female  help  work  separately.     We   have   a 
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very  nice  lot  of  female  help  and  do   not   think    their   work   has 
anything  to  do  with  their  morals. 

,    357.  Elevates  them  in  onr  factory,  if  such  is  possible. 

Spices. 
79.  This,  we  think,  depends  in  a  measure  upon  themselves. 
55.  With   us   it   rather   elevates,    as  we  employ  only  girls  of 
good  character. 

Tailors — Clothing  Manufacturers. 
283.  We  think  it  lowers  the  standard. 
150.  Does  not  interfere  with  their  moral  habits. 
181.  We  think  it  does  not  lower  the  standard, 
249.  Lowers  the  standard. 
289.  No  effect  in  this  business. 

303.  Lowers  the  standard;  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  em- 
ployers and  room  mates. 

68.  It  decidedly  lowers  the  standard. 
178.  It  does  not  lower. 

170.  Neither. 

Tinware  Manufacturers. 
120.  Our  observation  is  it  elevates  the  standard;  we  investigate 
the  moral  status  before  employing  females. 

131.  The  strictest  rules  of  morality  are  enforced  in  my  factory. 
21.  It  does  not  lessen  the  standard  in  my  factory. 
78.  We  have  found  in  our  experience  that  it  elevates. 
395.  Does  not  lower  in  our  works,  as  we  are  very  strict. 
Tobacco  Manufacturers. 

69.  It  elevates. 

57.  We  firmly  believe  the  presence  of  women  elevates  morals. 
344.  We  think  it  elevates  morals ;  we  know  only  of  a  very  few 

cases  of  women  in  our  employ,  for  the  last  17  years,  who  have 
^one  astray. 

82.  It  makes  women  independent  and  improves  morality. 

58.  Depends  upon   the  management;  it  does  not  lower  the 
standard  in  our  factory. 


ANSWEES   OF  EMPLOYEES   TO   STATED  QUESTIONS. 

Question  No.  6. 
"  Do  you  prefer  woman  and  child  labor  to  adult  males  in  your 
business,  and  if  so,  for  what  reason?" 

Cake  and  Cracker  Bakers. 
73.  We  employ  women,  girls  and  boys  for  work  which  does 
not  require  the  strength  of  adult  male  workmen,   because  they 
cost  less. 

253.  We  employ  mostly  male  labor,  only  about  12  per  cent, 
female,  and  these  for  light  work,  because  we  get  better  results  by 
reason  of  neatness,  etc. 
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74.  We  employ  girls  for  special  work  and  because  they  are 
better  adapted  to  do  it ;  we  use  them  in  packing  cakes. 
Carpet  Makers. 
193.  I  prefer  male  workmen,  as  they  are  better  able  to  stand 
the  hardships  of  this  business. 

339.  Would  generally  prefer  male  workmen,  as  females  are  less 
practical,  but  when  judgement  is  not  necessary  females  are  pre- 
ferable. 

Can  Makers. 
110.  I  prefer  men;  let  the  women  mind  the  home  and  children 
go  to  school. 

140.  Male  workmen  always ;  it  is  their  place  to  work,  and  let 
women  attend  home  duties  and  children  go  to  school. 

67.  Adult  male  workmen,  because  more  suitable;  do  better 
work  and  more  of  it. 

Candy  Makers. 
290.  We  prefer  woman  and  child  labor  in  our  business ;  they 
are  better  adapted  to  it  than  adult  males. 

359.  Prefer  women  for  light  work — labeling,  wrapping,  etc. 
99.  We  employ  girls  and  boys  for  different  work  to  that  done 

by  men. 

100.  If  competition  would  admit,  we  would  prefer  adult  male 
labor. 

101.  We  prefer  Avomen  for  light  work. 

Drug  Manufacturers. 

340.  We  prefer  women,  because  they  are  neater,  quicker  and  do 
better  work. 

327.  We  prefer  woman  labor,  because  our  work  seems  to  be 
more  fitted  to  that  sex ;  men's  fingers  are  not  clean  enough  for 
the  lighter  work. 

347.  We  prefer  female  labor ;  they  are  more  particular,  more 
neat  and  cost  less. 

Dress  Goods. 

319.  In  our  line  of  business  adult  male  help  cannot  be  utilized,, 
the  work  being  of  a  light  and  delicate  nature. 

308.  We  prefer  woman  labor ;  they  are  more  regular  in  atten- 
dance and  habits,  and  do  not  cause  the  contention  of  males. 

331.  Our  work  can  only  be  done  by  women,  as  it  requires 
natural  taste,  which  men  have  not  got. 

335.  Women,  as  men  could  not  do  the  work. 

219.  Our  business  being  chiefly  with  ladies,  we  prefer  lady  em- 
ployees. 

360.  Women,  on  account  of  hand  sewing. 
247.  Women ;  prices  too  low  to  employ  men. 

232.  Young  ladies,  because  we  can  educate  them  to  do  their 
work  correctly. 
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Furniture  Makers. 
403.  The  only  reason  for  preferring  child  labor  is,  that  by  the 
aid  of  improved  machinery,  we  can  get  more  work  for  less  money.. 
363.  We  employ  boys  because  they  can  wait  on  the  men  and 
clean  the  factory  while  they  learn  the  trade. 

138.  Prefer  adult  males  as  better  suited  to  our  business. 

Frame  Manufacturers. 
368.  We   prefer   women   in   some  branches   as   they   can  be- 
depended  on. 

Iron  Manufacturers. 
32.  We  employ  boys,  not  under  16  years  of  age,  in  order  to- 
keep  the  trade  supplied  with  workmen. 

Laundries  and  Dyers. 
24.  Women ;    for  the  reason  they  have  a  sleight  in  handling 
underwear  that  men  never  have. 

152.  Prefer  women  because  more  adapted  to  our  business. 
356.  We  prefer  women  for  certain  kind  of  work  because  they 
are  better  adapted  to  it. 

Lumber  and  Box  Factories. 
1 7.  Prefer  boys  for  some  things,  because  they  are  better  suited 
and  cheaper. 

Millinery. 
228.  Women  have  a  special  aptitude  for  the  trade. 
Miscellaneous  Trades. 
98.  Telephone, — We  prefer  women  because  of  the  restraining- 
influences  they  exert  on  the  users  of  telephones,  and  because  of 
their  adaptability. 

89.  Telegraph — We  have  no  preference. 
200.  Brush  Makers — We  prefer  women  ;  we  cannot  afford  to 
pay  men's  prices  for  the  kind  of  work  that  women  do. 

180.  Fancy  Goods — We  have  found  each  sex  and  class  adapted 
to  their  several  duties. 

20.  Lead  Pencils — We  prefer  women  and  children  on  ac- 
count of  their  adaptability,  and  because  of  the  cheaper  expense. 

41,  Coffee  Eoast — More  skillful  in  handling  and  making- 
up  packages,  while  rates  are  somewhat  cheaper. 

165.  Canvas  Belting^— We  cannot  use  male  labor. 
80.  Belting  Makers — We  prefer  female  labor,  as  this  class-, 
of  help  is  better  fitted  for  our  kind  of  work  which  is  running- 
sewing  machines,  folding  duck,  &c. 

106.  Mechanical  Engineers — We  dispense  with  woman  and 
child  labor,  whenever  possible,  mainly  on  account  of  its  unrelia- 
bilty. 

62.  Coat-pad  Makers, — Our  work  being  very  light,  sewing,. 
&c.,  which  can  be  better  done  by  females,  we  prefer  woman  labor> 
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103.  Haeness  Makers — We  have  no  preference. 

123.  Fire  Works — We  prefer  male  labor,  have  no  trouble 
"with  them. 

314.  Yeast  Powder — We  prefer  female  labor  for  our  work, 
because  men  could  not  become  exj^erts  in  our  line. 

154.  Tents,  Flags,  &c. — Women  for  women's  work,  men  for 
men's  work. 

81.  Nettiistg  Makers— Women,  because  they  are  better  adapted 
to  our  work. 

196.  Japaistner — ^Would  jorefer  to  work  adults  if  prices 
were  better. 

Packers. 

361.  "Women  and  larger  sized  children  are  preferable  for  piece 
"work;  small  children  not  desirable  on  account  of  waste.  Piece 
work  is  unsuitable  for  men,  as  the  spectacle  of  able-bodied  and 
strong  men  sitting  down  all  day  hulling  peas,  jDceling  tomatoes, 
peaches,  &c.,  is  not  a  very  elevating  one ;  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
men  who  are  willing  to  do  such  work  are  lazy  and  shiftless. 

16.  We  prefer  women  and  girls  owing  to  the  nature  of  our 
"work,  which  men  are  not  adapted  to. 

12.  Do  not  care  for  child  labor  at  all,  but  in  our  business  we 
are  often  compelled  to  employ  children  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
take  care  of  those  not  able  to  labor,  in  order  to  get  the  women. 
A  great  part  of  our  work  is  that  for  which  women  only  are 
adapted,  and  men  would  make  awkward  labor.  Again,  the  pay 
for  this  work  is  cheaper;  to  deprive  this  trade  of  female  labor  would 
be  the  same  as  if  you  were  allowed  no  female  dcmestics  in  your 
family. 

394.  We  prefer  women  and  children  for  our  kind  of  work,  as 
females  are  more  adapted  to  it. 

95.  We  prefer  women  and  children  because  they  are  better 
fitted. 

27.  The  work  that  women  and  children  perform  in  canning 
houses,  could  not  be  done  in  an  acceptable  manner  by  men. 

29.  In  packing  fruits  men  could  not  do  the  work  as  the  pay 
is  small,  and  women  also  do  more  than  men.  Shucking  oysters 
we  prefer  men ;  do  not  want  children  if  we  could  help  it. 

14.  We  prefer  women  because  better  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
work. 

36.  We  prefer  women  and  children  because  they  are  neater, 
quicker  and  more  cleanly  than  men. 

24.  1  Yes,  we  prefer  women;  as  the  majority  of  the  work  is 

49.  J  more  suited  to  them. 
112.  We  require  women  for  quickness  of  hand. 
111.  As  a  rule  we  prefer  women,  because  they  understand  the 
handling  of  fruits  and  vegetables  Ijetter  than  men,  and  as  their 
work  is  principally  piece-v^ork  they  can  earn  more. 
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45.  We  prefer  women  because  they  are  much  faster  in  doing 
light  work,  and  are  neater. 

96.  In  some  seasons  of  this  trade,  women  and  females  over 
12  years  of  age  are  most  desirable. 

22.  Yes,  we  prefer  women  and  children  ;  because  the  work  is 
"better  adapted  to  them,  being  very  light. 
Patent  Medichstes. 
343.  We  prefer  woman  and  child  labor,  for  such  Avork  as  we 
•employ  them  on,  because  they  do  the  work  more  neatly  and  more 
rapidly  than  men. 

339.  We  prefer  women  in  some  departments  because  they  are 
better  adapted. 

POTTEEY. 

53.  I  do  not  prefer  women  and  child  labor. 
104.  We  prefer  women   and   children   in  departments  where 
"work  is  suited  to  their  strength  and  temperament.     Women  are 
mostly  employed  in  decorating  our  wares. 

10.  We  do  not  prefer  woman  and  child  labor. 

PeINTING,  LiTHOGEAPHIISTG    AlsTD    BOOKBINDIIS'G. 

326.  We  prefer  boys  to  men  as  they  are  more  active  in  their 
movements. 

178.  Women  are  preferable  for  some  work  in  the  bookbinding 
trade. 

Papee  Goods. 
83.  We  prefer  female  labor  because  our  work  is  woman's  work; 
the  use  of  sewing  machines,  &c. 

318.  In  this  business  no  male  workman  could  do  the  work  like 
women  and  girls,  hence  we  prefer  that  labor  for  such  work. 

372.  We  prefer  woman  and  child  labor,  although  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  control  them. 

56.  We  prefer  women  in  tying  up  paper  bags  on  account  of 
their  neatness,  prefer  children  for  light  work. 

328.  For  making  paper  boxes  women  are  prefered  as  it  would 
not  pay  men  enough. 

117.  Women  for  some  work  and  men  for  some  work. 
Rag  Manueactueees. 
70.  For  assorting  new  woolen  rags  we  prefer  female  labor, 
they  are  more  nimble  and  more  suitable  in  every  way.     They  can 
jperform  more  and  better  work  in  that  particular  line. 

Shiet  and  Oveeall  Makees. 

■301.  Prefer  female  help,  could  not  use  male  labor. 

294.  We  employ  female  help,  men  not  being  adajjted  for  same. 

'209.  Women  for  light  employment. 

158.  We  can  only  use  women  in  our  business. 

85.  Women  much  preferred,  we  can  manage  them  better. 

323.  We  employ  women  on  sewing  machines  and  could  not  use 
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men,  and  we  employ  men  in  our  cntting-room  and  conld  not  use 
women. 

324.  Except  for  cutting  garments,  we  employ  no  males  as  Ave- 
believe  sewing  with  machines  (ours  are  run  by  power)  is  more 
the  work  of  women  than  men. 

321.  Never  employed  any  other  than  female  help  on  our  v^'-ork. 

194.  Women  are  the  only  hands  who  can  make  shirts  properly. 

324.  Our  business  being  all  light  fabrics,  is  more  suitable  for 
women  and  we  employ  no  men  except  as  cutters. 
Shoe  Manufactureks. 

56.  Employment  is  given  to  both  sexes,  light  work  to  girls, 
because  of  greater  neatness  and  dispatch. 

353.  For  certain  work  in  the  factory  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  women,  such  as  running  sewing  machines  and  doing 
kindred  work,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  preferable  to  men. 

254.  We  are  obliged  to  employ  women  as  they  seem  to  do  the 
work  better  and  cheaper. 

342.  Certain  kinds  of  work  come  more  natural  to  women  and 
can  be  done  by  them  better  and  more  economically. 

Straw  Goods. 
201.  There  are  certain  departments  in  our  factory  where  female 
labor  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

354.  In  some  departments  of  our  business  female  help  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  the  use  of  the  needle  and  the  required  taste 
in  trimming  could  not  be  executed  by  men. 

235.  We  use  male  labor  in  the  heavy  and  ladies  for  the  lighter 
work. 

357.  We  require  both  male  and  female  labor  in  our  business,, 
the  latter  because  they  are  more  skillful  and  adej)t  at  certain 
work. 

Spices. 

79.  The  character  of  work  performed  by  females  in  our 
employ  cannot,  we  think,  be  nearly  so  well  done  by  either  males, 
or  children ;  hence  we  prefer  women  for  that  work. 

55.  We  prefer  women  in  our  business,  goods  are  light  and 
require  delicate  handling. 

Tailors,  Clothing  Manufacturers. 

185.  Women  for  women's  work. 

150.  We  prefer  women  for  the  particular  work  we  make. 

137.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  grade  of  work. 

192.  We  employ  both  and  have  no  preference. 

181.  Certain  departments  are  run  exclusively  with  male  work- 
men, while  in  others  female  labor  is  used.  The  employment  of 
such  labor  has  been  in  use  since  the  establishment  of  our  line  of 
business,  and  such  labor  is  better  adapted  to  female  than  male 
workmen. 
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249.  I  prefer  adult  males. 

195.  Men,  as  well  as  Avomen,  have  their  special  work  in  our 
line,  and  they  do  not  in  any  manner  conflict  Avith  each  other. 

289.  We  prefer  male  workmen,  as  men,  possessing  more 
strength,  can  handle  goods  in  our  line  to  a  better  advantage. 

292.  For  children's  pants  I  prefer  women's  work,  for  long 
pants  I  prefer  male  Avorkmen.  It  seems  that  women  can  make 
better  wages  on  children's  pants  than  men. 

332.  We  prefer  adult  male  workmen. 

182.  We  prefer  men. 

296.  We  require  both  male  and  female  Avorkers  on  the  different 
grades  of  work  ;  men  doing  the  finer  Avork. 

306.  We  prefer  men. 

303.  Women,  because  they  are  not  so  obstinate  as  men  and  will 
correct  mistakes  if  any. 

282.  We  prefer  male  workmen,  because  they  can  make  a 
superior  class  of  work. 

68.  We  prefer  male  adult  labor. 

176.  I  find  male  Avorkmen  more  suited  to  our  Avork. 
284.  Prefer  men,  they  are  better  Avorkers. 

Tix-AVAEE  Manufacturers. 

120.  Would  prefer  employing  male  help  altogether.  Don't 
knoAV  that  Ave  Avould  ever  have  employed  Avomen  and  children  had 
not  others  in  our  line  done  it  before  us. 

131.  On  certain  Avork  I  prefer  to  employ  female  help,  they 
produce  neater  and  better  Avork. 
21.  Prefer  adult  male  Avorkmen. 

78.  We  prefer  in  each  department  such  labor  as  is  best 
adapted  to  the  Avork  to  be  produced. 

395.  In  some  cases  Ave  prefer  one  to  the  other;  in  Avrapping, 
the  girls  are  best ;  in  running  the  machine,  men. 
Tobacco  Makufacturers. 

69.  Preferable  for  the  class  of  Avork  required  from  female 
labor. 

57.  Woman  and  child  labor  is  better  adapted  for  the  lighter 
employments  Avhere  nimble  fingers  are  required,  such  as  assorting 
tobacco  and  packing  in  tin-foil,  bags,  &c.,  and  labeling. 

344.  We  do  not  prefer  Avomen,  but  think  them  equal  to  men 
and  boys. 

82.  We  prefer  adult  males.  • 

58.  That  depends  ujoon  the  work  they  are  to  perform.  For 
certain  Avork  we  must  have  strong  men ;  for  other  Avork,  such  as 
pasting  up  packages,  labeling,  &c.,  girls  are  much  better  adapted^ 
hehig  quicker  AA'ith  their  hands. 
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ANSWEES   OF   EMPLOYEES  TO  STATED   QUESTIONS. 

Question  ISTo.  7. 
"Can  women  produce  as  much   and  with    as  good  results   as 
men  ?" 

Cake  akd  Cracker  Bakers. 
73.  They  do  their  Avork  well,  some  men  might  do  it  better,  but 
they  would  require  higher.  Avages. 

Carpet  Makers. 
193.  In  some  cases  as  good  and  better. 

239.  Depends  on  the  kind  of  work;  in  some  cases  better,  in 
others  not  as  well. 

Can  Makers. 
140.  Hardly  think  they  can. 
67.  K"o ;  they  cannot. 

CA]srDY  Makers. 
290.  They  do. 

100.  Iso  ;  they  cannot. 

101.  ISTot  by  any  means. 

Drug  Manufacturers. 

340.  Yes  ;  just  as  much  and  as  well. 

327.  A  good  worker  after  some  years  of  experience  can  earn, 
as  much  as  men  are  paid.  The  average  earnings  are  half  the  or- 
dinary workman  can  make. 

347.  For  the  work  in  our  establishment  they  can  do  better. 

Dress  Goods. 
319.  More. 

308.  They  cannot  produce  as  much  as  a  rule,  nor  with  as  good 
results  in  the  business  of  cloak  making. 
219.  In  our  business  they  do  as  well. 
247.  Xo ;  not  in  ladies  tailoring. 

Furniture  Makers. 
403.  They  produce  more  for  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Frame  Manufacturer. 
368.  Yes  ;  unless  work  is  too  heavy  physically. 

Laundries  and  Dyers. 

221.  Yes  and  more. 

252.  I  think  not. 

152.  Yes;  because  all  the  drudgery  of^the  old  style  wash- 
board and  "sad"  iron  (well  named  isn't  it)  is  replaced  by  smooth 
running  easily  attended  machinery. 

356.  We  do  not  think  they  can  produce  as  much. 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 
98.  Telephone. — They  can  do  as  much    work  'as  men" 'with 
better  results. 
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89.  Telegraph. — I  think  so  ;  each  £-ive  satisfaction  to  us. 
200.  Brush  makers. — They  can  at  the  kind  of  work   we  have 
them  to  do. 

262.  Sash  and  Blinds. — AVe  consider  them  equal    to   men   on. 
light  Avork. 

20.  Lead  Pencils. — For  the  labor  they  can  perform  would  an- 
swer yes. 

41.  Coffee  Eoasters. — Yes ;  for  our  class  of  work. 
165.  Canvas  Belting. — In  our  line  they  do  better  than  men. 
80.  Belting  Makers. — On  our  class  of  work  females  can  pro- 
duce more  Avork  with  better  results  than  men. 

106.  Mechanical  Engineers. — Lender   certain   conditions   they 
can,  but  women  are  unreliable. 

62.  Coat-Pad  Makers. — In  our  branch  yes. 
123.  Fire  AYorks. — No ;  they  cannot. 

314.  Yeast  PoAvder. — Would  not  give  one  good   female  for  two 
men. 

81. — Yes ;  they  can. 
196.  Japanuer — I  do  not  think  they  can. 
61.  Bed  Comforts — Yes,  equally  as  good. 

Packers. 

361.  Women  produce  better  results  than  men  in  this  trade. 
12.  "Women,  in  certain  lines  of  work,  can  produce  as  much 
and  as  good  results  as  men,  and  in  fact,  in  some  lines  better. 
394.  Yes,  they  can. 

95.  As  demonstrated  by  actual  experience,  better  in  our  line. 

27.  Yes,  and  much  better. 

29.  Women  produce  more  on  fruit  pealing  and  nearly  as  much, 
shucking  oysters. 

28.  Women  can  do  as  much  as  men  shucking  oysters. 

14.  The  work  they  can  do,  they  can  do  more  of  and  better 
than  men. 

36.  In  some  of  our  Avork  much  better  results  than  men. 

.Q*  V   Yes,  they  can. 

111.  No,  A;ve  think  not. 
35.  They  can  produce  more. 

96.  Yes,  more. 

22.  Probably  more,  and  better  on  the  aA^erage. 
Paten"t  Medicines. 

343.  More,  and  with  better  results. 
339.  In  their  special  work  they  can. 

POTTEET. 

53.  Not  as  a  general  thing. 
104.  Yes,  fully  in  departments  where  Avork  is  suited  to  them. 
10.  No,  we  think  not. 
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Paper  Goods. 
83.  They  can  do  probably  just  as  miicli  as  a  man  can. 
318.  More  in  their  line. 

372.  They  cannot  produce  quite  as  much,  but  produce  better 
results. 

54.  In  certain   kinds  of  work   they  can  produce  more,  and 
therefore  we  prefer  them  to  men. 
328.  Yes,  we  think  they  can. 

117.  Not  as  a  rule,  but  our  work  is  too  light  for  men. 
Eag  Manufacturers. 
70.  Better  in  the  rag  department ;  in  carpet  department  we 
prefer  men. 

Shirt  a'sd  Overall  Makers. 
294.  More. 
158.  The  women  can  produce  more  than  men  in  their  line. 

85.  Many  times  more. 
334.  They  cannot  produce  as  much,  but  results  are  better. 
194.  Yes,  in  our  opinion  they  can. 

Shoe  MA]sruFACTURERS. 
56.  They  can. 
353.  In  every  instance  where  so  employed,  yes.     i 
254.  Yes,  they  can. 

342.  Yes,  upon  the  work  to  which  they  are  adapted. 
75.  In  some  branches  women's  work  is  neat,  etc.,  but  men's 
work  is  better. 

Straw  Goods. 
345.  Some  branches  better. 

201.  Yes,  if  employed  in  the  line  and  positions  they  are  fitted 
to  fill. 

235.  In  their  line  they  can. 

357.  They  can,  in  the  work  for  which  we  need  them. 

Spices. 
79.  They  produce  better  results  with  us. 
65.  In  our  opinion,  yes. 

Tailors — Clothing  Manufacturers. 

283.  Men  produce  best  work  in  the  finer  class  of  manufacture. 

150.  Yes,  for  the  particular  branch  we  use  them. 

137.  In  their  lines,  yes. 

181.  Female  labor  can  produce  as  much  in  their  departments  as 
male  workmen,  and  for  that  reason  female  labor  has  always  been 
used ;  you  must  however,  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  in  the 
branches  where  male  labor  is  used,  female  labor  has,  as  yet,  never 
been  introduced. 

246.  They  cannot  in  my  business. 

249.  Not  with  us. 
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.^05.  No. 

"39::J.  I  thinlc  fcliey  Gin. 

m^.  No. 

17^.  No. 

'290.  Ill  tlK'ir  gTjitles  of  work  the}'  Ciiu. 

-il)().  No. 

^^0'S.  Not  iis  iJiucb,  Imt  with  as  good  result?. 

11S2:  No. 

68.  No. 
176.  No. 

384.  Thev  can  produce  more,  but  not  as  e^ood  work. 
17i).   Yes.' 

Tinware    Manufactueers. 
120.  Not  as  much  work,  but  as  a  rule  neater  than  men. 
131.  Y^es,  thev  can. 

21.  No. 
395.  No,  not  in  manufacturing,   they  can   in  wrapping  and 
doing  light  work. 

Tobacco  Manufacturers. 

69.  Yes. 

341.  Yes  ;  in  our  opinion  they  can. 
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Question  No.   8. 
"Do  yon  prefer  to  employ  native  or  forei,e:n  labor,   and  if  for- 
eign, state  what  nationality,  and  for  what  reason  ':" 
Brick  Makers. 
125.  Have  no  preference. 
383.  No  preference  as  to  nationality. 

130.  Our  laborers  are  mostly  colored  people  (male,)  the  whites 
are  of  mixed  nationality  ;  we  have  no  preference. 
133.  No  preference. 

Cake  and  Cracker  Bakers. 

'       73.   We  prefer  native  hibor,  or  those  who  have  become  Ameri- 
canized. 

353.  Native  for  the  cracker  business,  and  German  for  the  bread 
Tsusiness. 

74.  We  prefer  native  Americans. 

Carpet  Makers. 
242.  Native  labor. 
193.  J  have  no  preference. 
239.  AYe  employ  natives. 

Can  j-Iakers. 
110.  Natives  ;  Ave  arc  opposed  to  foreigii,  labor. 

5 
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30.  The  majority  of  our  employees  are  natives;  we  have  no 
preference. 

140.  Aniorican  lalior  always  ;  think  they  are  the  best  workmen. 
67.  We  prefer  natives,  but  the  Germans  are  good  hands  and 
are  steady. 

Candy  Makeks. 

290.  AVe  prefer  natives. 

359.  AVe  employ  Avithout  regard  to  nationality. 
99.  Xative  labor  is  employed  by  us. 

100.  We  prefer  native  Amei'ican  labor. 

101.  Our  preference  is  for  native  American  labor. 

Drug  Manufacturers. 

202.  We  prefer  native  Americans. 

340.   Native  American  labor  is  usually  prefered  by  us. 

327.  We  can  only  use  native  American  labor,  but  a  gre^it  many 
of  oiir  l)est  laborers,  male  and  female,  are  of  foreign  parentage, 
mostly  German. 

347.  We  only  employ  native  labor,  because  it  is  necessary  in 
onr  business  that  they  should  be  able  to  read  the  English 
language. 

302.  We  employ  native  labor. 

Dress  Goods. 

319.  All  our  hands  are  nat:ye-born. 

308.  'We  prefer  native  labor. 

331.  W^e  have  no  reasons  to  show  any  preference  on  account  of 
nationality,  some  of  our  best  hands  are  of  different  nationalities. 

335.  We  have  no  preference. 

219.  We  prefer  natives,  as  they  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  language  and  manners  of  our  trade. 

360.  We  prefer  native  labor. 

247.  Native. 

232.  There  is  no  difference  if  the  employees  know'  how  to  work^ 
but  we  have  most  natives  in  our  employ. 

Furniture  Makers. 

403.  I  prefer  to  employ  German  labor  because  they,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  reliable  and  can  be  depended  upon. 

396.  We  prefer  American  labor,  as  the  foreign  element  enter- 
tains too  many  socialistic  ideas. 

363.  Xative,  because  they  are  usually  more  intelligent  and 
reliable. 

138.  We  rather  prefer  the  employment  of  native  labor,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  more  thorouohly  ] canned  and  better  quali- 
fied. 

Frame  Manufacturers. 

368.  Native  all  the  tim^. 
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Glass  Manufacturers. 
391.  We  prefer  native  labor. 

Iron  Manufatturers. 
31.  AVe  prefer  native. 
63.  Native;  if  foreign,  then  Germans. 

Laundries  and  Dyers. 

221.  Native,  because  they  are  the  best. 
211.  Our  hands  are  all  citizens,  and  we  prefer  natives. 
264.  French,  because  they  are  the  best  workmen  in  the  dyeing 
business. 

252.  Native  all  the  time. 
152.  Native  all  the  time,  as  I  am  myself. 

356.  It  makes  no  difference,  we  generally  have  to  instruct, 
them  in  our  ways. 

Lumber  and  Box  Factories. 
52.  We  have  no  preference. 
393.  Our  preference   is  for   skilled  workmen,    regardless   of 
nationality — all  things  being  equal,  we  prefer  American. 

17.  Have  no   choice;  all   employees    must  work  to  suit  or 
leave. 

65.  We  employ  all  kinds — don't  make  any  distinction. 
401.  Our  employees  are  nearly  all  German-Americans. 

Millinery. 
228.  We  prefer  native  labor. 
233.  I  prefer  American. 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 
98.  Telephone — We  must  of  necessity  employ  native  talent, 
for   fear   our   subscribers   would   not    always    understand    the 
"  brogue." 

89.  Telegraph — We  never  ask  their  nationality,  but  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  all  are  natives. 

200.  Brush  Makers — Native,  all  the  time. 
256.  Wagon  Makers — Native,  by  all  means. 
389.  Piano  Manufacturers — Native. 

180.  Fancy  Goods — We  prefer  native  labor;  we  only  work 
ladies  of  refinement  and  education  in  our  employ. 

262.  We  have  no  preference,  except  for  skilled  workmen. 
20.  Lead  Pencils — Have  no  preference. 
41.  Colfee  Roaster — Prefer  native. 
165.  Canvass  Belting — Do  not  care  which. 
80.  Belting  Makers — Native  labor  gives  us  best  results,  oving 
to  intelligence  and  aptness  to  learn. 

106.  Mechunical  Engineers — We  have  no  preference;  lome 
labor  is  ahead  on  some  classes  of  work,  while  foreign  is  some- 
times ahead  on  other  classes. 
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f)2.  Coat  Pad  Makers — Would  ahvays  prefer  German  girls  as 
they  seem  to  be  more  steady. 

103.  Harness  Makers — Have  no  preference. 
133.  Fire  Works — If  I  employ  foreign   labor  I  pi'efer  German, 
for  the  reason  that  they  give  us  more  attention. 

314.  Yeast  Powder — We  select  females  of  respectability,  and 
those  y.'ho  speak  the  English  language. 

154.   Tents,  Flags,  &c — Xative,  because  more  congenial. 
?11.  Netting  Makers — We  have  no  preference. 
196.  Jappanner — Native  only  for  the  good  of  this  country. 
61.  Bed  Comforts — Native,  if  foreign,  German  p)'eferred  as 
they  are  more  regular  and  persevei'ing. 

.  Packers. 

361.  Personally,  we  would  prefer  Americans,  but  of  the  foreign 
element  which  we  employ  we  prefer  German  or  Bohemian ;  the 
latter  especially  work  steadily  and  regiilaily,  aud  during  the 
busy  season  will  do  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  the  other 
hands. 

16.  We  prefer  Germans,  Bohemians  and  Poles,  they  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  work  and  are  quiet  and  orderly. 

12.  Foreign  to  native,  German  and  Bohemians  preferred, 
""i'hey  do  not  work  as  cheap  as  colored  labor,  but  can  produce 
more  per  dav  with  more  satisfactory  results,  and  are  therefore 
•cheaper  in  the  end,  and  more  to  be  depended  upon. 

391.  We  have  no  choice  iu  nationality  where  we  work  piece 
wor-:    but  day  work,  we  prefer  Germans 'as  they  stick  better. 

95.  Bohemians  anil  Poles,  because  more  steady  and  indus- 
trious. 

27.  German  and  Bohemian  labor,  they  are  always  eager  to 
work  and  more  industrious  than  American  labor,  collectively 
sjeaking. 

29.  Bohemians  work  harder  but  require  more  watching ; 
have  no  particular  preference,  but  would  rather  have  native  if 
we  could  get  them  because  we  are  opposed  to  so  much  foreign 
labor. 

28.  Native. 

.14-.   We  prefer  natives ;    Germans  are  the   best    foreign    labor 
we  can  get  for  steady  work. 
36.  Native,  of  course. 

.' ■     I    Bohemian. 

49.    J  . 

112.  ^Fost  of  our  labor  is  native,  but  we  prefer  Bohemians  and 
Poles  as  they  are  steadier  and  will  work  longer  hours. 

111.  We  prefer  Bohemians  because  they  v/ork  to  earn  money, 
"while  the  natives  come  and  go  when  they  plc!  se. 

35.  We  have  no  preference,  but  there  are  mostly  foreigners 
irorl-iiir  in  this  ftctorv. 
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96.  Foreign  labor,  Bohemians,  they  do  not  run  away  on 
amusements  as  native  born  do. 

22.  Have  no  preference  except  tliat  of  A^hites  of  any  nation- 
ality over  negroes,  because  they  work  ])etter. 
Patent  Medichstes. 
343.  We  prefer  to  employ  native  labor.  * 

339.  Native  labor  prefered;  the  Germans  are  our  choice  among 
foreign  labor  because  they  are  thrifty  and  industrious. 

Pottery. 

53.  We  have  no  preference. 

104.  We  find  no  difference  if  education  and  artistic  training- 
are  equal. 

10.  English  are  the  best  for  our  line. 

Pri^s'tin-g,  Lithographing  akd  Bookbindixg. 

300.  We  prefer  native  labor. 
326.  Native. 

178.  Native  only. 

Paper  Goods. 

83.  Foreign — Germans,  because  they  seem  to  be  strougir  and 
to  work  more  steadily. 

318.  No  choice  of  nationality. 

372.  Both;  have  little  preference,  although  I  think  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  best  Avork'ers. 

54.  We  prefer  native  labor,  but  foreign  labor  v.ill  answer  if 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

328.  I  employ  native  labor  onlv.' 

215.  Native.' 

117.  Native  every  time. 

Shtrt  ANTj  Overall  Makers. 

301.  We  prefer  native  alwajs. 

294.  We  employ  home  labor ;  foreigners  seldom  apply. 

209.  Native  labor  pi'ef  erred. 

158.  We  employ  native  labor  only. 

85.  Natives,  because  much  more  intelligent. 

323.  No  preference. 

324.  Native  born  labor  generally  seems  more  apt  than  fotvign 
and  we  generally  prefer  it. 

334.  Foreign  hands  or  descendants  become  more  skilled  in  our 
work. 

321.  Always  prefer  native  help,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  neater  and 
"better  mannered  than  others. 
194.  Native  help  preferred. 

324.  We  prefer  native  labor;  being  more  apt  with  our  class  of 
work  than  foreigners. 

Shoe  Makufacturers. 
56.  Native  labor. 
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353.  We  never  ask  as  to  natioEality,  we  look  only  to  secure  the 
proper  person  for  results  without  regard  to  nation. 

254.  JMationality  makes  no  difference. 

342.  Have  no  preference  ;  find  some  of  each  equally  worthy 
and  worthless ;  Europeans  are  most  skilled  in  the  old  methods 
and*Americans  in  the  new. 

75.  Most  of  skilled  labor  with  us    are  foreigners,  principally 
Grermans. 

Straw  Goods. 

345.  Native  labor  is  our  choice. 

201.  We  much  prefer  native  labor  in  both  male  and  female 
operations. 

354.  We  make  no  choice  in  nationality. 
235.  Native. 

357.  Nearly  all  our  hands  are  natives,  but  of  foreigners  we  pre- 
fer English  and  Grerman. 

Spices. 
79.  Native ;  but  if  cannot  get  natives,  then  German,  who  are 
as  a  rule  more  willing  and  industrious. 
55.  Native  entirely. 

Tailors— Clothitstg  Maistufacturers. 

285.  We  prefer  Ameiicans  when  good,  but  most  of  our  labor  is 
foreign,  and  the  best  are  Poles,  they  make  the  greatest  quantity 
of  work. 

185.  No  preference. 

150.  We  make  no  distinction  in  regard  to  nationality,  and  no 
one  should ;  all  we  want  is  good  people. 

137.  We  have  no  preference ;  on  our  books  are  joeople  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  Germans  predominate. 

192.   We  prefer  native. 

181.  Have  no  preference;  employ  all  nationalities. 

246.  I  have  no  preference. 

195.  We  are  regulated  entirely  by  applicants  fitness  for  work — - 
some  branches  of  our  work  are  almost  monoplized  by  foreigners, 
and  tliere  appears  little  or  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  native 
labor  to  engage  in  it. 

289.  We  prefer  native  Avorkmen,  but  in  our  line  we  find  foreign 
labor  ])redominate,  and  as  a  rule,  they  are  good  work  people. 

305.  We  have  no  preference. 

292.  1  prefer  native  labor. 

332.  Have  no  preference  as  to  nationality. 

172.  No  preference. 

29(3.  We  have  no  preference  as  to  nationality. 

30fi.  No  preference. 

3(i;).  Both;  but  prefer  Germans  because  they  are  more  indus- 
Irioi  .s. 

2S2.  Have  no  })refei"once. 
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68.  Native  labor. 

176.  I  prefer  native  labor. 

284.  Would    prefer     native,    but   owing    to    scarcity,    employ 
mostly  Germans  and  Russians. 
170.  Native  labor. 

T I N  W  A  RE     M  A  KUFA  CTURERS. 

120.  We  prefer  to  put  "none  but  Americans  on  guard." 
131.  None  but  native. 
21.  Prefer  native. 

78.  We  take  good,  moral,  honest  work  people  without  regard 
to  nationality. 

395.  We  prefer  natives  ;  we  have  all  kinds. 
Tobacco  Manufacturers. 

69.  Native ;  more  apt  and  reliable. 

57.  No  preference. 
■344.  No.  choice. 

82.  Native  all  the  time. 

58.  Immaterial  to  us,  so  they  work. 


ANSWERS  OF  EMPLOYERS  TO  STATED  QUESTIONS. 

Question  No.  9. 
What  effect,  if  any,  has   the  introduction  of  machinery   had 
upon  the  employment  of  hands  ?  Has  it  encouraged  the  substitu- 
tion of  women  and  children  for  men,  and  in  what  proportion  ? 
Brick  Makers. 
130.  In  our  l)usiness,  machinery  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  on 
labor  as  yet. 

133.  Some  machinery  has  been  introduced  in  this  trade,  but 
no  detrimental  effects  have  been  noticed. 

Cake  and  Cracker  Bakers. 

73.  The  improvement  in  machinery  for  a  number  of  years 
past,  has  rather  improved  the  quality  and  quantity  of  cakes  and 
crackers  turned  out  by  the  same  number  of  hands,  than  changed 
the  proportion  in  the  classes  of  hands — when  women  and  girls 
were  introduced  in  this  trade  they  principally  took  the  place  of 
boys  in  packing  and  other  light  work. 

253.  Machinery  has  increased  the  demand,  by  reason  of  in- 
creasing the  variety  and  quality ;  it  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
substitution  of  one  kind  of  labor  for  another,  but  by  reason  of  the 
increased  demand,  has  caused  a  much  greater  demand  for  lal)or. 

74.  Machinery  increases  the  number  of  haifds,  and  incidentally- 
of  girls,  as  it  leads  to  a  more  extensive  business,  hence  the  demand 
for  female  labor. 

Carpet  Makers. 
242.  In  answer  to  the  first  question  we  say  :    One  machine  can 
do  the  work  of  four  women. 
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193.  In  my  judgment,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  en- 
couraged the  substitution  of  women. 

239.  We  have  machines  for  sewing  certain  kinds  of  carpet,  and 
■would  have  to  double  our  fenuile  force  were  it  not  for  them.- 

Can"  Makeks. 

110.  Machinerv  will  certainly  drive  hand  labor  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. 

140.  It  certainly  h;is  encouraged  the  substitution  of  women  and 
children  for  men,  and  we  think  Ijy  full}^  one-half,  if  not  three- 
fourths  the  number. 

67.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  lessened  the  hand 
labor  employed  and  encourr.ged  child  labor,  as  they  are  able  to  dofe 
the  work  of  adults  thereby. 

Cakdy  Makers. 

290.  It  has  made  no  diiference. 

359.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  had  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  women's  Avork ;  it  has  ftnly  reduced  some  of  the  hard  work 
they  have  had  to  do  before. 

99.  Machinery  in  our  business  has  had  no  ei!'ect. 

101.  In  our  business  machinery  h;is  encouraged  the  substitu- 
tion of  women  on  light  work,  but  has  not  curtailed  the  work  of 
men. 

Drug  Manufacturers. 

202.  It  has  made  no  change  in  our  business. 

34-7.  Whilst  we  have  added  machinery  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment, we  have  not  reduced  the  number  of  employees  (men  or 
women  1. 

302.  Machinery  is  used  in  this  business  for  power  only;  it  does 
not  interfere  with  woman  labor. 

Furniture  Makers. 

403.  It  has  the  effect  of  increasing  production  at  least  200  per 
cent,  and  has  enabled  us  to  utilize  boys  where,  we  otherwise 
would  be  compelled  to  employ  men. 

396.  As  a  rule  working  people  are  opposed  to  machinery,  but 
in  our  line  of  goods  it  has  no  effect  upon  their  wages,  as  those 
are  based  upon  the  demand  for  the  goods.  The  demand  for  fur- 
niture is  larger  than  tlie  production  in  our  line. 

363.  The  introduction  of  machinery,  while  it  decreases  the 
number  of  hands  employed  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  goods, 
enables  the  manufacturer  to  sell  cheaper  and  thus  enlarges  his 
sales,  and  so  it  happens  that,  although  we  have  introduced  all  of 
the  latest  and  bes*  machinery  in  our  line,  we  employ  more  hands 
than  ever.  It  has  encouraged  the  substitution  of  boys  for  men 
in  our  business. 

138.  No  effect  at  all  in  our  business. 

368.  The  introduction  of  machinery  in  our  business  has  in- 
creased the  number  of  onployees  of  both  sexes. 
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Laundries  and  Dyers. 

221.  The  introduction  of  -macliinevy  in  our  business  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  decreased  the  demand  for  female  help,  but  the 
increase  in  business  has  oifset  this. 

211.  We  could  substitute  women  in  some  dejjartments,  but  we 
di  !courage  woman  labor,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  has- 
iiot  decreased  the  hands  but  simply  improved  business. 

152.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  had  no  effect;  this  al- 
ways Vv'as  and  always  will  be  emphatically  "woman's  work." 
JMacliinery  has  relieved  the  drudgery  of  the  Avork  and  elevated  it,^ 
almost  to  the  beauty  of  an  art. 

356,  It  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  us  a  more  intelligent  set  of 
hands,  and  has  reduced  the  hardest  part  of  the  bnsiness  withitt 
the  reach  of  ordinary  help. 

Lumber  and  Box  Factories. 

52.  We  think  it  has  encouraged  child  labor;  in  what  propor- 
tion we  cannot  say. 

393.   In  our  case  it  has  increased  employment  ten-fold. 

65.   In  our  business  it  has  decreased  the  employment  of  men. 

401.   Macliiiiery  Avhen   introduced  causes  some  disturbance  to 

labor,  but  hardly  does  any  harm  in  the  long  run ;  its  tendency  to 

overprovduction  can  hiirdly  be  cheeked  in  any  other  way  than  by 

shorter  houi's,  say  nine  hours  per  day. 

Machinists. 

48-49.  From  the  nature  of  our  business  Ave  knoAv  but  little  of 
the  change  made  in  lalior  by  substitution  of  Avomen  and  children 
in  place  of  men  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  but  that  such 
change  has  taken  place  is  beyond  doubt,  and  the  percentage  is'. 
considerable. 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 
98.  Telephone — The  only  machinery  introduced  in  our  place 
has  been  of  a  time  and  labor  order,  and  has  no  other   effect  thaji 
to  make  the  service  more  efficient  and  rapid,  Avith  less  employees. 

200.  Brush  Makers — It  has  decreased  the  demand  for  skilled 
labor,  but  in  Avhat  proportion  Ave  cannot  say. 

38',i.  Piano  Manufacturers — It  has  decreased  the  employment 
of  hands. 

262.  Sash  and  Blinds — We  consider  it  altogether  the  cause  of 
the  substitution  of  child  and  fennile  labor  for  men. 

2.  Lead  Pencils — It  has  increased  the  number  of  woman  and 
child  labor. 

165.  CauA^as  Belting — It  has  had  no  effect  Avith  us. 

106.  Mechanical  Engineers — In  our  experience  machinery  ha* 
driven  Avonien  out  of  shops  in  as  much  as  by  its  help  men  can  be 
employed  on  making  certain  parts,  Avhich  on  account  of  the 
cheapness  Avitli  Avhich  they  have  to  be  produced  they  could  nofc 
be  made  bv  male  hand  labor. 
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103.  Harness  Makers — It  has  eucourag'ed  woman  and  child 
labor  to  a  limited  extent. 

81.  Netting  Makers — We  think  it  has  increased  the  number 
•of  men. 

196.  Jappanner — Machinery  has  produced  lower  wages  and 
less  Avork  and  has  encouraged  women  and  child  labor. 

61.  Bid  Comforts — -Mas  mule  no  change  oth^r  than  mea  and 
women  work  easier  and  make  more  money. 

Packers. 
361.  Machinery  has  not  had  much  effect  in  our  business,  as 
most  of  it  is  still  done  by  hand.  The  only  machine  used  to  any 
extent  is  a  "Pea  Huller,"  this  has  within  a  year  or  so  been  per- 
fected and  come  into  use,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  packers 
themselves. 

16,  In  our  line  we  use  no  machinery,  we  use  female  labor  for 
peeling  fruit,  etc. 

12.  Machinery  has  lightened  labor  in  many  of  our  depart- 
ments, and  its  introduction  is  an  advantage  to  the  hands. 

394.  Machinery  in  our  business  has  taken  work  from  men  at 
least  100  per  cent.,  and  substituted  boys  and  girls  about  25  per 
■cent.  I 

95.  Machinery  has  had  no  effect  so  far  with  us. 
27.  It  has  had  no  visible  effect. 

29.  MVe  think  so  much  machinery  a  curse  to  the  business.  It 
has  encouraged  woman  and  cliild  help  in  substitution  for  men, 
and  in  the  packing  of  some  goods  almost  done  away  with  either, 
and  without  any  more  profit  to  the  packer;  might  say  less  profit. 
It  is  a  growing  evil. 

14.  It  has  displaced  more  women  than  men  with  us. 

86.  Has  had  no  effect  with  us. 

24-29.  The  machinery  we  use  has  had  no  effect  on  hands. 
111.  We  do  not  think   machinery  has  affected  labor  in  this 
trade. 

35.  The  machinery  in  use  only  makes  the  work  lighter. 

96.  It  has  made  no  change  of  any  note. 

22.  Machinery  tends  to  decrease  the  number  of  women  and 
■children  employed. 

Patent   Medicines. 
343.  It  has  encouraged  the  substitution  of  women  and  children 
in  this  business. 

339.  It  has  increased  the  demand  for  women  and  children,  in 
what  proportion  we  cannot  say. 

Pottery. 
53.  Very  little  machinery,  and  has  had  no  effect  on  labor. 

104.  Has  very  little  influence ;  machinery  limited. 

10.  It  has  decreased  the  em})loyment  of  men  and  substituted 
;girls  and  boys  to  a  great  extent. 
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Printers,  Lithqghaphek.s  and  Bookbindkrs. 

300.  Our  machiiiei'v  same  us  years  ago. 

336.  It  has  encouraged  the  substitution  of  women  and  child 
labor  to  the  extent  of  at  least  40  per  cent. 

178.  It  has  not  produced  any  effect  with  us. 
Paper  Goods. 
83.  Without   the    introduction    of    machinery,    our    business 
would  never  have  existed.     It  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
-substitution  of  women  for  men. 

318.  50  per  cent,  of  hand  labor  can  be  saved  by  machinery. 

372.  In  our  business  machinery  has  enabled  the  females  to 
make  better  wages — cannot  use  men  in  same  department. 

64.  Generally  speaking,  machinery  does  destroy  labor,  but  in 
■our  business,  it  givts  more  employment,  for,  by  cheapening  the 
production  of  paper  bags,  it  has  brought  them  into  more  general 
use. 

Shirt  and  Overall  Makers. 
"     301.  The  introduction  of  machinery  caused  the  institution   of 
the  business.     Without  machinery  it  could  not  exist.     Always 
has  been  a  Vv-oman's  l)usiuess  and  always  will  be. 

294.  Machinery  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  working  girl,  giving 
lier  constant  employment  ancf  enabling  her  to  provide  comfort- 
ably for  herself. 

209.  It  has  increased  employees  both  male  and  female. 

158.  Machinery  has  improved  the  health  and  Avages  of  women. 
85.  Has  been  a  great  advantage  to   women,  better  work  and 
less  labor. 

323.  We  use  all  the  latest  appliances  and  our  employees  make 
'better  wages  than  ever. 

321:.  We  consider  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  our  line  of 
business  has  been  the  means  of  opening  avenues  for  the  employ- 
ment of  hands  besides  rendering  their  occupation  less  harmful  to 
health. 

■   334.  It  has  substituted  women  and   children  for  men    gener- 
ally. 

324.  Machinery  has  not  diminished  the  demand  for  hands,  on 
the  contrary  labor  is  scarcer. 

Shoe  Manufacturers. 

353.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  increased  wages.  A 
skilful  operator,  male  or  female,  on  any  machine  can  earn  more 
money  with  less  exertion  than  the  best  hand  workman.  It  has 
not  in  any  way  encouraged  the  substitution  of  women  for   men. 

254.  Machinery  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  employment  of 
male  or  female  help  ;  machinery  makes  less  help  necessary. 

342.  It  has  not  encouraged  sul)stitution  of  women  for  men.  but 
it  has  facilitated  regular  eniployment. 

75.  Machhierv  has  decreased  nude  labor. 
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Stkaw  Goods. 

345.  It  lias  lessened  the  want  for  girls  and  women. 

201.  AVe  think  machinery  has  increased  the  number  of  hands 
em})loyed;  Avonien  will  iiever  be  fitted  to  fill  men's  places  in  this 
business. 

354.  The  introduction  of  machines  in  our  business  has  been 
entirely  those  of  straw  sewing  machines  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  demand  for  female  labor  has  increased  largely  within 
that  time. 

235.  The  effect  is,  female  labor  is  better  paid,  and  it  does  not 
substitute  females  for  males  in  this  business. 

357.  It  has  increased  employment  in  Maryland,  as  it  has  suc- 
cessfully competed  with  JSTorthern  manufacture. 

Tailors — Clothing  Mais^ufacturers. 

192.  It  has  caused  the  employment  of  less  hands;  do  not  think 
it  has  substituted  women  for  men. 

181.  It  has  not  encouraged  the  substitution  of  female  for  male 
labor. 

289.  It  has  had  a  good  effect,  as  it  requires  less  skilled  labor ;  it 
has  encouraged  woman  labor. 

305.  We  find  it  has  encouraged  the  substitution  of  women  for 
men  to  a  great  extent. 

292.  I  think  sewing  machines  have  enabled  many  women  to 
make  a  good  living. 

332.  It  has  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labor  needed. 

296.  Machinery  has  only  increased  the  quantity  of  work,  has: 
not  changed  quality,  nor  has  it  changed  the  demand  for  help. 

303.  It  has  decreased  the  number  employed ;  has  encouraged 
the  substitution  of-Avomen  for  men  about  one-third  of  those  <^m- 
ployed. 

TixwARE  Manufacturers. 
120.  Machinery  has  opened  opportunities  for  Avomen  to  gain  a 
livelihood;    increased   production;    reduced   prices;    multiplied 
sales  and  decreased  profits, 

21.  Machinery  has  elevated  the  standard  of  labor. 
78.  Machinery  has  enlarged  production  and  increased  demand 
and  employment. 

395.  Machinery  has  increased  prodiiction  with  the  demand 
almost  equal,  lowered  prices  and  brought  goods  to  a  larger 
nuijiber  of  consumers. 

Tobacco  Manufacturers. 
344.  Machinery  in  our  line  has  not  made  much  progress  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years ;  we  use  hardly  any.  Irtt;^ 
69.  Machinery  undoubtedly  increased  the  demand  for  female- 
labor,  as  less  skilled  labor  is  available. 

82.    We  use  very  simple  machinery ;  has  no  effect  on  laboi-. 
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SELECTED 

Special  Coiimukications  Accompanying  AnswervS  to 

Stated  Q,uestions. 


MiNCH   &    ElSENBREY, 

Carpet  Merchants, 

218  and  220  W.  Lexington  Street, 

Baltimore. 
Mi\  TIws.  a  Weeks: 

Deau  Sir — My  experience  in  employing  females  is,  that  it  de- 
^lends  very  much  npon  the  manner  they  are  treated  by  employers 
.and  the  nature  of  the  necessary  male  associate  workmen,  that  are 
always  more  or  less  required;  also  the  cleanliness  and  proper 
kx^eping  of  the  wash  rooms  and  closets,  all  of  which  makes  sys- 
tem and  discipline,  ajid  elevates  the  morals  of  employees,  Avhich 
is  necessary  for  effective  work.  You  no  doubt  hear  of  many  com- 
plaints in  regard  to  the  employment  of  females  by  some,  and 
praise  by  others.  By  examination  you  will  find  that  most  of  the 
complaints  are  attributable  to  neglect  and  inattention  to  system 
and  discipline. 

You  go  into  some  establishments  and  find  them  very  neat  and 
tidy,  evei'vthing  clean  and  in  order,  the  overseers  and" employees 
are  polite  and  courteous,  the  wash  rooms  and  closets  as  clean  as- 
£it  home;  these  are  the  establishments  that  are  satisfied  with  fe- 
male help.  You  go  into  others  and  see  everything  dirty  and  out 
of  place,  men  swearing  and  using  unbecoming  langiuige,  using 
the  same  wash  and  toilet  rooms  as  the  females  (which  is  very  de- 
grading to  morals),  the  walls  filled  with  obscene  pictures  and 
sayings,  the  employers  curse  and  swear,  and  loAver  the  morals  of 
the  employees,  so  that  the  one  does  not  receive  the  proper  respect 
from  the  other.  These  are  the  establishments  that  complain 
-about  female  help,  and  cannot  understand  how  some  praise  it. 

You  might  think  this  contract  overdrawn,  but  it  is  not;  I  have 
seen  many  such  establishments. 

In  speaking  of  the  private  accommodations  for  females  it  would 
astonish  you  to  see  how  disgusting  some  of  them  are  in  some  of 
our  retail  stores  in  this  city  that  employ  from  ten  to  twenty  girls. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company 

OF  Baltimore  City, 

Offi:-e:  St.  Paul  and  BanJc  Lane. 
Thos.  C.  Weehs,  E.^q., 

Bureau  of  Lniustrial  Statistics : 
Bbar  Sir.— In  reply  to  your  request  to  briefly  state  our  ex- 
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perience  as  employers  of  females,  we  give  the  following  as  onr 
observation : 

All  employments  where  females  come  in  contact  with  the  world 
tend  to  reduce  the  tone  of  morality,  but  we  believe  in  our  em- 
ployees this  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  From  year  to  year  the 
age  of  the  applicants  becomes  more  youthful,  compelling  us  to 
refuse  to  receive  the  applications  of  those  under  sixteen  years  of 
age. 

The  healthfulness  of  our  employment  is  all  right,  and  is  in  nO' 
way  deleterious,  save  the  continuous  confinement  and  monotony.. 


D.  W.  Glass  &  Co., 
Wholesale  Stationers  and  Paper  Dealers, 

12  W.  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 
Mr.  Thos.  C.  Weeks: 

Dear  Sir — Machinery  has  assisted  production  and  also  reliev- 
ed strain  on  men  and  women,  just  as  a  traction  line  would  relieve 
the  brute  creation.  Sewing  machines,  for  example,  have  assisted 
production  at  less  wear  and  tear  to  the  human  system. 

Women  in  all  businesses  are  supplanting  men  and  in  some 
branches  have  attained  the  place  God  intended  them  to  have — 
a  man  measuring  dry-goods  will  illustrate  my  point.  Type- wri- 
ting has  greatly  assisted  the  employment  of  females,  and  they 
have,  especially  in  New  England,  displaced  male  book-keepers. 
I  have  especially  inquired  regarding  their  adaptability ;  they  are,, 
without  exception  considered  more  painstaking  and  trustworthy. 
Women  cashiers  and  telegraph  operators  are  also  being  substitu- 
ted for  men,  they  are  quick  and  their  sense  of  touch  is  such  that 
the  latter  are  selected  for  special  work.  I  do  not  think  that  ma- 
chinery has  encQuraged  the  substitution  of  women  for  men  in 
the  heavier  departments,  until  women  are  as  strongly,  physically 
developed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  compete.  Sewing 
machines  and  light  machinery  is  their  work.  When  women  have 
the  right  to  vote,  only  then  will  they  command  what  they  are 
fully  entitled  to;  she  then  can  claim  the  right  of  protection  now 
enjoyed  by  the  stronger,  but  not  in  all  things,  the  superior  sex. 
I  am  opposed  to  child  ■  labor,  save  after  an  opportunity  is  given 
them  iu  practical  schools  such  as  manual  training  schools. 

Tlie  little  ones  are  imposed  on  through  over  work,  late  hours 
and  irregular  time  for  food.  I  wish  you  would  insist  in  your  re- 
port, that  firms  employing  females  should  provide  some  place 
Avhere  they  could  prepare  a  warm  meal,  at  least  a  hot  cup  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and  a  place  where  they  could  sit  down  and  eat  like  hu- 
man beings.  Meii  mostly  go  out  for  an  hour  ;  females  remain 
in  the  shop.  $20.00  would  provide  a  gas  stove  sufficient  to  pre- 
pare meals  or  coffee  for  one  hundred  hands  and  $5.00  or  $10.00 
for  ten  to  thirty  hands.  'IMie  effect  is  woudorfnl,  it  he^ps  them 
to  help  their  eni})loyer.s.    'i'he  firm  having  a  regard  for  the  health 
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and  pleasure  of  their  hHnd8,  in  the  sense  of  economy  is  the  gainer^ 

A  reception  room,  if  })ossible,  ought  to  be  provided  in  every 
factory  and  a  circulating  library.  The  result  in  improved  spirits- 
and  intellect  "will  soon  manifest  itself . 

Any  manufacturer  who  can  cut  off  a  space  for  such  beneficial 
purposes,  and  expend  a  small  sum  in  books  and  music,  is  a  bene- 
factor, and  his  workmen  and  Avomen  will  far  surpass  those  who* 
are  not  so  provided. 

I  wish  you  would  also  recommend  elevators  for  women  and 
men  who  go  up  over  the  second  story. 

I  trust  that  your  Avork  will  be  successful  in  relieving  and 
improving  the  condition  of  a  class  that  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;. 


OtT,  MERC4EIirTHALEE  &  Co., 

Mechanical  Engineers, 

Clagett  and  Allen  Streets, 

Baltimore. 
Thos.  a  Weeks,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — In  ansAver  to  your  questions  please,  enclosed,  find 
our  answers.  In  explanation  Ave  have  to  say  that  at  present,  we 
do  not  employ  any  Avomen  here,  but  have  some  in  our  Brooklyn 
factories. 

We  are,  on  principle,  opposed  to  their  employment,  but  for 
certain  operations  Ave  ai'e  compelled  to  employ  them,  as  otherAvise 
the  work  Avould  be  too  expensive. 

This  is  especially  the  case  Avhere  large  numbers  of  small  pieces: 
have  to  be  produced,  the  operations  on  which  are  simple  but 
time-taking.  We  get  over  the  annoyance  of  employing  the  class- 
of  labor  referred  to  by  the  use  of  machinery,  Avhich,  Avorking  as- 
far  as  possible  automatically,  is  tended  to  by  skilled  male  labor. 

We  are,  for  instance,  just  noAv  making  a  set  of  machines,  hj 
means  of  Avhich  the  Avork  so  far  done  by  20  girls  will  be  done  by 
three  or  four  men,  thus  assuring  to  us  the  permanency  of  the 
employee,  which  is  necessary  for  a  imiform  output.  We  see  no- 
reason  Avhy  the  same  conditions  should  not  prevail  generally, 
and  generally  speaking,  Ave  consider  the  use  of  machinery  bene- 
ficial to  labor.  The  pay-roll  sheets  of  two  ncAvspapers,  Avhich 
have  lately  t;oopted  our  labor  slaving  machine,  the  "Linotype,"" 
by  means  of  Avhich  composition  is  done  much  faster  than  formerly^ 
shoAV  that  men  Avho  formerly  could  not  make  more  than  27  to  36 
cents  per  hour  are  uoav  earning  as  high  as  92  cents.  It  is  true 
it  will  require  less  hands  to  do  the  Avork,  but  figuring  the  indus- 
try thus  created  for  making  this  special  machinery  and  figuring- 
the  lower  cost  of  the  composition  Avhich  must  produce  increased 
orders  for  the  same  there  can  I)e  no  doubt  that  aT  are  benefited. 
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The  Eureka  Coat  Pad  Co., 

1220  Warner  Street,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Tins.  C.  Weeks: 

Deaii  Sir — As  far  as  morals  are  concerned  I  think,  that  in 
«.ny  factory,  wiiere  there  are  nearly  exclusively  female  employees 
the  standard  of  morals  can  easily  be  elevated  if  the  employees 
themselves  give  the  matter  some  attention.  In  a  factory  the 
,yiris  are  well-dressed  and  have  no  opportunity  to  hear  indecent 
langiia^^e  especially  if  the  bosses  are  careful  to  Avatch  the  general 
behavior  of  the  employees. 

'  As  far  as  our  luisiness  is  concerned  we  have  found  it  best  to 
have  a  female  supervisor,  or  to  say,  a  forelady  instead  of  a 
foreman. 

I  have  found  that  by  treating  employees  entirely  on  an  equal 
footing-  the  moral  tone  is  improved. 


J.  W.  LOARD, 

Manufacturer  of  Flags,  Tents,  &c., 
15  N.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore. 
Mr,  TJios.  a  WeeJc^  : 

Sir — I  speak  only  for  myself  and  my  employees.  They  are 
not  numerous,  hardly  ever  more  than  30  to -tO.  I  encourage  a 
high  tone  of  morals  and  refinement ;  treat  my  girls  as  ladies  and 
receive  considerate  treatment  in  return.  Many  of  my  girls  do 
"their  work  amid  the  refinement  of  their  homes,  and  are  |tromi)ted 
to  carefulness,  neatness  and  general  effectiveness. 


Fait  &  Winebrexxer, 

Oyster,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Packers, 
Boston  and  Patuxant  Sts.,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Tlios.  C.  Weeks,  Baltimore,  Md.: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  communication,  w^e  respond  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  with  great  pleasure,  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  having  been  agitated  to  quite  a  consider- 
^able  extent  the  past  few  years. 

We  think  it  would  be  quite  a  desirable  object  to  be  aiiained  if 
women  and  children  could  only  be  made  to  stay  out  of  factories, 
•and  the  employment  of  men  only  be  allowed,  but  hov;  this  is  to 
be  accomplished  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  employinent  of 
■women  and  children,  in  a  great  many  instances,  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  the  support  and  welfare  of  a  family. 

We  know  of  instances  where  the  head  of  a  family  has  ])ecome 
disabled  tbrough  sickness,  and  for  this  reason  cannot  make  a  sup- 
port for  his  family,  such  as  he  wishes  to.  Should  such  families 
of  women  and  cliildren  l)e  debai'red  from  being  einployed  in  fac- 
tories, Avhat  woilld  this  family  do  for  a  livelihood  ? 

We  do  not  see  what  we  would  be  «ble  io  do  in  our  particular 
line  of  br.siriCr.'^,  without  the  cmn^ormcrt  of  Avomen  cr:d  children; 
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the  busiest  part  of  our  season  being  when  the  children  have 
school  vacation,  and  unless  they  were  employed  they  would  be  on 
the  streets. 

We  have  no  suggestions  to  offer,  except  that  we  think,  during 
the  school  term,  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  and  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories, 
so  that  they  may  learn  at  least  how  to  read  and  write  and  get  an 
ordinary  education  ;  but,  after  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  labor,  which  is  about  the  only  age  they 
are  worth  much. 

We  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  labor  and  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  earning  a  livelihood  for  themselves. 


*The  a.  Booth  Packiis'g  Company, 

Oyster  and  Fruit  Packers, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Thos.  C.  WeeJcs,  Esq., 

Biirecm  of  Industrial  Statistics  : 
Dear  Sir — Eeceived  your  favor  of  September,  containing  cir- 
cular of  certain  questions  you   Avish  answered,   which  we  have 
done,  as  per  enclosure. 

You  ask  our  views  respecting  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  our  manufacturing  industries.  In  reply  to  this  will 
say  we  could  not  do  our  business  without  the  employment  of 
women  and  children.  As  you  are  aware,  the  hulling  of  peas, 
strawberries,  and  the  packing  of  such  vegetables  belongs  to 
women,  they  being  so  much  neater  and  quicker,  and  more  cleanly 
than  men. 

Take  the  packing  interest  a^ay  from  the  City  of  Baltimore, 
and  we  don't  know  Avhat  would  become  of  one-half  of  the  poorer 
classes. 


'  P.  F.  AND  D.  E.  WlNEBRENNER, 

Oyster  and  Fruit  Packers, 

Foot  of  Cross  Street,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Thos.  0.  Weeks,  Esq.: 

Sir — We  do  not  think  machin(.'y  has  encouraged  the  substitu- 
tion of  women  for  men.  The  principal  work  in  our  trade  is  done 
by  piece  work,  consequently  hands  are  not  compelled  to  work 
any  stated  number  of  hours,  so  those  that  get  tired  or  have  some- 
thing to  do,  go  home,  while  others  stay  and  make  all  the  money 
they  can.  W"e  decidedly  prefer  not  having  children,  but  the 
mothers  are  compelled  to  bring  their  children  or  stay  at  home 
themselves,  so  if  we  drive  the  children  out  (as  we  often  threaten 
to  do),  the  mothers  tell  us  they  will  have  to  go  also.  The  chil- 
dren waste  more  than  they  do  good,  and  we  prefer  not  having 
them  if  we  could  get  rid  of  them. 
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Wi5rrLyiE'iitiaf&ji€k)./;rfo  \.    ,;,..      .:.,_:  .r; 

,    ,        "^  2S21  &  23^3  Bosto7i  St.,  Btim7m^-^'^ 
Mr.  TJws. _a:'WebJc^^s^.i  '     ;"-:■■  ":  '^^^i'^^'^^^s  r-:  •../i-ii  ■;// 

Deas  Sir— 111"  packing  eauiied  goocls/'woiri^ii'aiid  cliildren  cair 
prepare  the  raw '  material' better  tlieii '^meii' bail,  'from  the  very 
nature  of  the  work.  Thet  aW  seated'  in  'light,  cool  a!nil  w&ll- 
Ventilated  apartments,  an ct  the  work  reqnire's  'diil^'' patience,  and' 
application. '"It  requires  no  especial  skill,  riovices  quickly  acquiT'^ 
ing  the  facility  of  old  hands.  We  pay  for  the  work  as'it'  is  fin- 
ished, the  system  being  generally  piece-work',' hence' we  ^ 'keep 'iio 
record  of  the  condition  of  hands.  ■  '  -      '    ■••'•■■; 

On  general  principles  we  prefer  white  to  colored  women,  as 
the  whites  accomplish  much  more  work  "in  a;better  manner  than 
the  negroes,  and  where  the  s-pace  allotted  to  employees  on  this 
par6:¥f  the  wotkVis  limited  this  is  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  Ohas.  A.  Yo&ELiER  CoM^^v^H^, 

Proprietarr  Medicines,  ^'^ryjlf 'ii-'i  ,;'j/i(,i 

300  &  802   W.  Lninbardi'StJ^-BoMmomhso 
Mr.  Thos.  C.  Weeks,  jsiumlxym  -loq  s,k  /ifjoh 

Biireati  of  Industrial  StatistiGsi  i'i!>'if  '/n"  ^-r-.-^  f/oV 
Dear  StR-^Iii  reply  to  your  lettai-^'ef  'recant  date,  in   which 
yon  ask  us  io'giYe  you  briefly  onr  views  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and   children  in  dur  special  industry,  &c.     We 
have  filled  out  the  blank  you  sent  us  and; enclose  it  herewith. 

The  result  of  our  experience' as  employers  of  women  .and  chil- 
dren has  been  highly  satisfactory.  We  find  that  they. are  much 
better  suited  to  the  class  of  work  for  Which  we  employ  them  than 
men  or  boys.  The  work  is  done  more  neatly,  and  we  think,  with 
greater  rapidity.  The  effect  of  the  employment  and  association 
upon  those  employed  by  us,  we  think,  has  been  highly  beneficial 
to  them  in  every.Avay.  ;  We  consider  it  one  of  the  favorable  sigpjs 
of  the  times  that.so  many  avenues  of.  industry  are  open  to  womefi. 


The  Stokebraker' Chemical  CoMPAJsry, 

Proprietary  Medicines,  '        '    i  '.-/'^''' ';. ;)' 
,.  -  226  ^.  Praif^ /S'^ree^/.jS'il^'^fT;^^^!^:, 

Thos.  G.  Weehsy Esq.:  -'^y',' -s^^'^T^^ 

In  reply  to  your  request  of  recent  date,  in  reference  to , the  "erri- 
ployment  of  women  and  children,  I  beg  to  say  tha.t  I  find  them 
equally  as  intelligent  as  men  are,  and  more  reliable  and  faithful 
to  their  duties.  The  great  drawback  to  the  working  girls  and  a 
future  that  discourages  them,  is  the  small  pay  they  receive  for 
their  labor,  which  has  a  much  greater  tendency  to  immorality 
than  the  mixing  of  the  sexes  in  factories,  etc.  Plenty  of  schools, 
competent  teachers,  less  rum-mills  and  a  law  prohibiting   the 
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niamifacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  articles  Avill  remedy  about 
all  the  existing  evils  and  elevate  the  standard  of  labor  in  its 
morals  and  character. 

The  Chesapeake  Pottery  Compastt, 

Manufacturers'  of  Chinaware,  ete., 

BaUimore. 

Sir — The  pottery  industry  should  be  fostered  in  our  midst,  be- 
cause in  its  higher  departments  it  furnishes  pleasant,  beautiful 
and  profitable  employment  for  females  of  education  and  refine- 
ment. In  other  branches  suitable  worlc  for  young  women  and 
children.  . 'v     .     \';'  .■  ,      '  r  ,    ■ 

It,  as  ait  IMusil-y,  could  db^ii^^^  up  the  taste  anl  add 

to  the'happiness  of  %he  masses.J'^  ^J-^''^  inajj}. 

-iiiv;;  57iji.;ji;ii; 'rx^Yo  ji  ::..:iy,.v.'  •gnryoFcrfne  :i::>      \ 

bsdjriianomeb  Yl[;;irpH?f,:Qf  G^MA^m4^'i:^^9-r 

XTimrmodKff:t  ^tnoiJo;.:, Bag:: ■Factory; 

•or.rj'07  ;^  i.';M-,-';.-:fr  N'T  ,'.  .  >:^;ji:^i0,9-313  Soicth  Street,  Baltimore. 

B^ireau  of  Industrial  Statistics  : 
Dear   Sir — In    transmitting   our  answers  to  questions  pro- 
pounded by  you,  we  have  merely  to  add,  that,  our  business  is  one 
that  has  been  almost  created,  we  might  say,  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery,  as  without  machinery  it  would  not  have  been  pos 
sible^  except  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

A  large  portion  of  the  labor  is  essentially,  woman's  work,  and 
in  the  matter  of  results  the  same  number  of  men  employed  could 
do  little,  if  any,  more. 
.  AH  the  heaivy  Avojrk  i,s  doiie  by  men,  and  we  think  we  can  truly 
say  that  in  our  case,  at  least,  the  introduction  of  machinery  hai 
been  the  means, of  mcreasing  the  number  of  persons  employed.. 

'"  r '"  Chas.' J.Taylor  &  Co., 

-o:ij.oo7i)ii;2i.iOT]s  ■^';i;  ■:■"■■     ^ 
,     r     Plain  and  Fancy  Paper  Boxes, 

.     .        .';.:,,..      „,,,.,  2Q2>W.  Camden  St.,  Baltimore. 

Thos.  C.  Weehs,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  communication,  while  we  natu- 
rally would  prefer  male  lalsor,  we  find  it  impossible  to  instruct 
theiri  als'  rapidly  as  women,  and  owing  to  the  large  hands  which 
belong  to  the  sterner  sex,  they  cannot  become  as  neat  and  dexte- 
rous as  female  labor. 

We  possess  here  a  better  class  of  girls  than  is  usually  found 
in  factories,  hence  we  are  compelled  to  be  rather  strict  in  niany 
rules  which  Avould  affect  tl^eir  mprals. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  factories  prefer  female  labor, 
because  they  can  impose  on  them,  at  least,  we  have  heard  many 
reports  to  that  effect. 


Clark.  Perry  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  Fine  Shoes, 

22  &  24  ^S'.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore. 
T.  C.  Weehs,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — We  scarcely  have  an  employee,  male  or  female  un- 
der fourteen  years  of  age.  Were  our  work  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  younger  help  available,  we  would  gladly  employ  it,  be- 
lieving we  would  be  serving  humanity  by  substituting  industry 
for  idleness  and  consequent  vice  in  the  case  of  many  youths. 

The  practicability  of  employing  Avomen  in  every  industry,  com- 
patible with  her  strength  and  sex  has  been  so  fully  demonstrated 
as  to  require  no  comment  here.  Our  conviction  is  that  ordinary 
employment  outside  of  household  duties  does  not  prevent  a  young 
woman  from  making  a  good  wife  when  opportunity  offers. 

TowNSEND,  Grace  &  Co., 

Manufacturers  of  Men's  Straw  Hats, 

209and211  W.  Fayette  st.,  Baltimore. 
Thomas  C.  Weehs,  Esq., 

Sir  : — Women  will  never  be  fitted  to  fill  the  place  of  men  in 
this  industry. 

When  running  on  full  time,  we  employ  about  sixty-five  women 
and  forty-five  to  fifty  men. 

They  are  each — both  women  and  men,  nearly  indispensable  in 
the  various  departments  that  they  fill  in  our  factory. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  strong  advocates  for  the 
employment  of  female  labor  in  our  branch  of  industry.  Many 
of  our  workers,  both  male  and  female,  soon  open  samll  accounts 
in  the  "Savings  Banks." 

If  you  can  get  the  average  ''wage  worker"  to  do  this  it  is  a 
great  gain  to  themselves  and  incidentally  to  their  employers. 
Mlth  hardly  an  exception,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most 
easily  controlled  employees  we  have  are  those  who  have  small 
saving'!?  funds  laid  aside.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  you  any  infoiv 
nitttion  concerning  our  industry. 


n 
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M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons, 

Straw  Hat  Manufacturers, 

Paca  and  Lombard  Streets. 
Brltimore. 
Mr.  Thos.  a  Weelcs: 

Sir — In  addition  to  answering  your  questions,  we  would  state 

that  we  do  not  approve  of  child  labor  and  we  trust  that  this  State 
has  laws  prohibiting  it,  otherwise  such  laws  should  be  enacted. 


Heidelberger  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Clothiers, 

119  W.  Baltimore  Street, 

Baltimore. 
Mr.  Thos.  C.  Weeks: 

Sir — In  regard  to  women  and  children  we  would  state  that 
without  them  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  up  goods  as  cheap. 
We  would  state,  from  observation  among  a  great  many  of  our 
hands,  that  make  quantities  of  work,  that  they  could  be  cleaner 
with  their  shops,  but  their  idea  is  only  to  produce  a  quantity  of 
work  that  is  satisfactory  to  us. 

If  care  was  had  and  restrictions  laid  ujoon  them  such  as  we 
would  have  to  have  in  our  OAvn  place,  such  as  storiug  rags,  trim- 
mings of  goods  &c.,  the  hands  would,  no  doubt,  be  more  healthy. 


N.  Acker  &  Sons, 

Manufacturing  Clothiers,  - 

5  S.  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Thos.C.  Weeks: 

Dear  Sir — The  employment  of  women  is  very  satisfactory  to 
the  employer,  and  the  women  seem  contented  with  their  lot. 
They  work  well  and  though  they  do  not  make  as  much  as  men 
the  results  are  as  good.  In  the  line  of  goods  we  manufacture, 
men  and  women  are  paid  the  same  prices.  We  do  not  think  the 
work  unhealthy  excepting  to  those  who  overwork  themselves  or 
who  are  unhealthy  at  the  start. 

Their  morals  are  certainly  lowered  because  they  are  compelled 
to  associate  with  others  who  have  no  morals.  Their  number  is 
constantly  increasing  because  the  operatives  can  buy  machines  at 
50  cents  per  week,  and  they  teach  others  to  help  them.  In 
factories  it  is  different  because  everything  is  under  control  of  one 
foreman,  who  conducts  things  to  his  liking. 

We  think  it  advisable  to  have  these  places  exapiined  once  a 
month  by  honest  reliable  men,  as  in  New  York, 
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,,.,  ,  Manufacturers  of  Tinware, 
^  .  .^|',C*'       Wi%oAve.',tjigM,  Winder  and  Bayard  8ts. 

.  r  'TT  Baltimore. 
Thos.  a  Weeks,  Esq.,  .  /''^^'t''*^"'  ■^'' ''    l'^'^' 

DEAB,piR; — Eeplym^  to  your  letter,  we  nere"witn  enclose 
"B^ariK  filrhislied,  with  ouT~answers  tbques'trot\s''tHereiii  eo 

•Mneli'  miglit  be  said  in  regard  to  child  -and  woriian "  Taborr^ 
With  reference  to  children  we  are-decidedly  in  favor  of  enforced 
education  to  a  certain  extent,  ^ndpreyentiflg;  employment  of  any 
children  who  have  .  not  acquired:  q^i^tain  branches  of  a  common 
education. ,  They  should  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  under- 
stand'the.  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic. 

With  reference  to  females.  The  class  who  usually  seek  em- 
ployment in  factories  are  such  as  would  be  usually  employed  as 
donaestics  in  .families,  r  They  prefer  -having  the  eveningsjind  Sun- 
days'rather- than  the  continued'  confinement  of  household; .work, 
They  also  have^  the  conviction;  that:  their  ■  matrimonial  I  chancjeg" 
are  better,:  working  in  factories,  which  labor  is  not  ;eonsMierejd;.a:Q' 
degradingias  being  a  "  servant,"  as-;  young  men  .genei^lly, ■prefer; 
being  entertained  in  a  parlor  and  admitted  by  the  front  d.Mt  ihwk 
having  to"  enter  by  the  back  door;and  Qccupya  kitchen,  .'-[f-o  il 

This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  over 'and'  over  again.  Whefli' 
we  advertise  for  factory  girls,  there  is  lio  end  to  responses,  but' 
when  we  want  help  in  our  houses  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure 
it,  even  at  much  better  wages  than  those  paid  to  factory  hands. 

We  leave  it  to  you  to  deterMine  whether^  ihis  is  advantageous 
to  females  OKiKilijOiO  ■giiha.jjBlnii&iA 

oj  -noiaij'i5i;.iip  viay  si  asmo-N  io  Jnemyolqcna  sdT — aiS  hakCI 
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fiorn  ?s  xioffm  m  oT-lBtn  ton  ob  ipdi  d"gnodi  baa  How  Irmr  jedT 
''■■!. niosihmina  rn  aboog  lo  anil  'orfi  ai  .boog  axi  o-ir  gtlnao'i'  orl i 
']  iiilM  Jori  oh  fill  .asoi'xq  'i-xnaa  oxii  huic.[  qtxj  xis/nov^  bnii  risxrf 
'''•""■     ■•'■:-.    --'- :-::li  0;}  gniiqsozo  \diiuQdan  'A'lov 

.Tmis,  ddi  in  -{xfjlBorfnix  q'xb  odv/ 
j>jijijqii;go  j-L.  vaiii  oaui^ooj  .i.o:.yv^o[  vlrxxxjjioo  d'Ui  alijiom  lioxIT 
:-ii  -jodrnrxxr  -lieifT     .slxi-ioxn  oa  ■r/fid  odif  a-xoxlto  dihf  simoozBH  oJ 
:iH  f.oxxifbxixa  yjid  xi/jo  sar  it  oaixxsoad  ■gn'mao'ioni  Yltnjstarioo 
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)5nj/ ar -gnrxi ,  ijood  tas^aM)  ax  ti  s^iTOtod: 
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List  of  Establishments  Examined  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Informa- 
tion of  Maryland,  and  Included  in  this  Report. 


Name.' 


Adams,  M 

Adams,  M 

Albaugh  Can  Co . 
Adams  Brothers. 
Adler,  L.  &D.... 
Asendorf  &  Dreyer 


Occupation. 


Address. 


Packing 

Brickmaking. 

Packing 

Boxmaking.., 

Oil  Cloth 

Boxmaking... 


S. 


Atlantic  Furniture  Co iPurniture. 

Armiger  &  Son. 
Atkinson  &  Co.,  M. 

Adler  &  Co.,  A.  S 

Ashton,  George  C 

Armstrong,  R.  W 

Albaugh,  J 

Armstrong,  Cator  &  Co... 

Ash,  L 

Acker  &  Son,  N" 

Baltimore  Copper  Co 

Booth,  A 

Bonday,  .Tames  &  Sons. .. 

Bennett,  E.  &  Co 

Brinkley,  J.  &  Sons 

Bennett,  E 

Baron  &  Co 

Beckenheimer  &  Bro 


Refrigerator  Man'f'g. 

Morocco  Man'f'g 

Shoe  Man'f'g 

Dyeing 

Millinery 

Carriage  Man'f'g 

Millinery 

Clothing 

Clothing 

Copper  Man'f'g 

Packer 

Salt  Packer 

Tile  Man'f'g 

Packers 

Pottery 

Tobacco  Man'f'g 

Rag  Man'f'g. 


Bailey,  J.  T.  &  Co Bag  Man'f'g. 

Bird  &Co.,  J.  E Dress  Goods. 


Boyer&Co.,  W.  W 

Boyse,  J 

Bond,  J.  W 

Brick  Co.,  Maryland 

Blair,  Alexander  Jr.  &  Son. 

Bankert,  J 

Black  &Krebbes 

Baxter  Electric  Works.... 

Becker  Bro.  &  Sons 

Bottle  Seal  Co 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.... 

Bodensick,  C.  F 

Blumenthal  Bros 

Brian  &  Co 

Boykin,  Carmer  &  Co 

Bevan  &Sons 

Backman,  L 

Born,H 

Baltimore  Car  "Works 


Oyster  Packers... 

Brickmakers 

Fireworks 

Brickmakers 

Packers 

Tailor 

Canmakers 

Electricity 

Boxmakers 

Bottle  Seals 

Clerking,  R.  R... 

Bookbinder 

Clothiers 

Tobacco  Man'f'g. 

Drugs 

Stone  Yard 

Tailor 

Wagon  maker 

Car  Wheels 


E.  Baltimore  street. 
E.  Baltimore  street. 
2307  Boston  street. 
Aliceanna  and  Central  ave. 
748  E.  Lombard  street. 
West  Falls  avenue. 
1603-5  Hampstead  street. 
1331  Greenmount  avenue. 
700-708  Hillen  street. 
221  N.  Eutaw  street. 
330  N.  Howard  street. 
124  N.  Park  street. 
1 000  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
9-11  W.  Baltimore  street. 
319  W.  Baltimore  street. 
5  S.  Liberty  street. 
Canton. 

Lancaster  and  Wolfe  sts. 
Corner's  Wharf. 
700  S.  Eden  street. 
520-22  S.  Charles  street. 
Canton  and  Central  aves. 
1007  E.  Pratt  street. 
902-4  Stiles  street. 


Beatty,J.  &Co Cracker  Bakers 206  Dugan's  Wharf 


206  South  street. 
13  E.  Baltimore  street. 
600-14  West  Falls  avenue. 
Winans'  Wharf. 
Philadelphia  road. 
E.  Monument  street. 
E.  Monument  street. 
1917  E.  Monument  street. 
121  N.  Caroline  street. 
500  E.  Monument  street. 
205-11  N.  Frederick  street. 
200-4  N.  Holliday  street. 
Calvert  and  Baltimore  sts. 
118  E.  Baltimore  street. 
|46  W.  Baltimore  street. 
11  N.  Howard  street. 
11-13  N.  Liberty  street. 
227  W.  Saratoga  street. 
638  W.  Baltimore  street. 
798  Waesche  street. 
Payson  avenue. 
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Xamk. 


Occupation. 


Address. 


Blake,  Duwell  &  Co 

Balto.  Lithographing  Co 

Bell  Clothing  Co 

Benedick  Bros 

Bi-afman  &  Sons 

Brinkmaii  «&  Co 

Bergman  Man'f  g  Co 

Bergner  &  Co 

Brigham,  William  F 

Blome  &  Son,  G 

Broderick  Bros 

Bagley  &  Hi  vers ; 

Bartlett,  Hay  ward  &  Co.j 

Baker  Bros.  &  Co \ 

Brewington  Can  Co | 

Burial  Case  Co 

Blnme.  F.  II 

Codd,  B.  J I 

Chipman  &  Son 

Codd,  E.  J.  &  Co 

Cohen,  11 

Clement  &  Ball 

Chesapeake  Pottery 

Campen,  H.  C.  &  Co 

Chesapeake  Belt  Co 

Courdy  &  Co 

Chesapeake  Embroidery  Co 

Cline  Bros 

Carroll,  J.  B.  &  Bros 

Commercial  Printing  Co... 

Chesapeake  Shirt  Co 

Cohn,  Alexander  &  Bros.. 

Clark,  Perry  &  Co 

Camden  Furniture  Co 

Duker,  J.  H 

Dashields,  William 

Donnelly  &  Son 

Detrick  &  Harvey 

Dewis,  William  E 

T3e  Fautney,  Mme 

Darbv  &  Co 

Dietz,  J.  B 

Drew  Man'f"g  Co 

Dubreuil,  George  &  Co 

Dixon,  W.  T.  &  Bro 

Evans,  Henry,  Jr 

Eisenberg  &  New 

Eminart  &  Wightman 

Eureka  Coat  Pad  Co 

Estes  &  Co ' 

Evitt  &  Bros 

Ellis&Co.,  H 

Brlinger  Bros 


Millinery 117-19  W.  Baltimore  street 


4  S.  Howard  street. 
33  W.  Pratt  street. 
30  Hanover  street. 


Lithographing 

Clothing  

Overall  Makers. 

Clothiers '22  S.  Sharp  street. 

Bustle  Man'f  g 141  S.  Liberty  street. 

Saddlery .^ j217  W.  Pratt  street. 

Frames 310  W.  Pratt  street. 

StrawGoods Paca  and  German  streets. 

Candy  Man'f'g j621   W.  Baltimore  street. 

.Junk,  Etc ": 1608  W.  Pratt  street. 

Furniture 628  W.  Pratt  street. 

Foundry jPratt  and  Scott  streets. 

Glass  Man'f'g lOstend  and  Warner  sts. 

Tinware jSharp  and  West  streets. 

Coflin  Man'f'g Ijones'  Falls&Lombard  st. 

Frame  Man'f'g |1220  S.  Warren  street. 

Boiler  Man'f'g ...jTone  street. 

jChair  Man'f'g [2639  Boston  street. 

Machinists '700  S   Caroline  street. 

:Tailor 1105  E.  Pratt  street. 

jShoe Man'f'g i21  Light  street. 

iPottery iDecaturand  Nicholson  sts. 

jCanmakers '814  Light  street. 

iBelting iNorth  and  Pleasant  sts. 

Shoe  Man'f'g 600  E.  Baltimore  street. 

718  E.  Baltimore  street. 

304  W.  Baltimore  street. 

16  N.  Howard  street. 


Embroidery 

Shirt  Man'f'g 

Brush  Man'f'g 

Printing |4  S.  Howard  street. 

Shirt  Man'f'g 1213  W.  German  street. 

Clothiers |105  W.  German  street. 

Shoe  Man'f'g j22  S.  Howard  street. 

Furniture  Man'f'g |220-22  W.  Camden  street 

Boxmaker jl401  Canton  avenue. 

Brickmaker jLocust  Point. 

Brickmakers ICollington  avenue. 

Machinists j508  Preston  street. 

Railings,  Etc |210  Clay  street. 

Feathers |116  W.  Ijexington  street 

Candymakers |Baltimoreand  Howard  sts 

Clothier |4  W.  Pratt  street. 

Yeast  Powder |8  W.  Pratt  street. 

Laundry 1510-12  W.  German  street 

Shoe  Man'f'g [34  8.  Sharp  street. 

Tinware i2411  Eastern  avenue. 

Canmakers {515  Bond  street. 

Canmakers :619  S.  Caroline  street. 

Coat  Pads |Bank  st.  and  Central  ave 

Dyeing 1230  Park  street. 

Shoe  Man'f'g ;327  W.  Baltimore  street 

Tobacco  Man'f'g 1125  W.  Baltimore  street 

Overall  Man'f'g i26  Hanover  street. 
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Name.  1  Occupatiox.  Audkess. 


Edwards,  John  R 'Bookbinding 203  W.  Lombard  street. 

Engler,  Kute  &  Co iDrngs [40  S.  Howard  street. 

Euler  «&  Son,  C.  A Paper  BoxMan'I'g j408  Conway  street. 

Fait  &  Winebrenner Packers iBostoii  and  Patuxent  sts. 

Freeman  &  Shaw Packers |2601  Boston  street. 

Farren,  .J.  S.  &  Co :  Packers 2323  Boston  street. 

Foote,  D.  E iPacker |2219  Boston  street. 

Froelich,  J.  C.  &  Co Machinists iPhilpot  and  Point  streets. 

Farren,  J.  S.  &  Co Packers |701  S.  Caroline  street. 

Frank  &  Sons iRag  Man'f'g 'l40G-8  E.  Miillikin  street. 

Flynn  &  Emrich :  Machinists ^Saratoga  and  iloiliday  sts. 

Froelich,  H Dress  Goods '812  E.  .Baltimore  street. 

Fugle  &  Co.,  F Cloak  Man'f'g '224  N.  Charles  street. 

Fisher,  E |  Dyeing 214  W.  Fayette  street. 

Fuechil  &  Co Dress  Goods 10  W.  Lexington  street. 

Fishach  &  Bro I  Marble  Man'f'g |1133  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Foos,  John  C :Tinner 2101  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Friedman  &  Son Clothiers 127  W.   Baltimore  street. 

Frank  &  Sons iClothiers !211  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Frank  &  Pray Shoe  Man'f'g 4  S.  Howard  street. 

Frank,  George Paper  Box  Man'f'g 31  Hanover  street.         * 

Faust  &Sons Shoe  Man'f'g |409  German  street. 

Friedenwald,  I Lithographer 22  S.  Pacastreet. 

Feigner  &  Son :Tobacco  Man'f'g 20G-10  S.  Charles  street. 

Gorman,  G.  W Brickmaker 16th  st.,  Baltimore  county. 

Grible,  L Packer 2357-59  Boston  street. 

Grillett  &  Mann ;Canmakers 1422-28  Philpot  street. 

Graham  &  Schmidt Furniture 613  S.  Caroline  street. 

Gail,  Ax&Co.,  G.  W Tobacco  Man'f'g 1-19  E.  Barre  street. 

Groshon,  G.  W  Neckwear 1403  E.  Baltimore  street. 

Goldstrum  &  Co .■.|Furniture Albemarle  and  Pratt  sts. 

Gilpin  &  Langdon JDrugs Light  and  Lombard  sts. 

Gandv  Belting  Co iCanvas  Belts Grant  and  Matthews  sts. 

Grafflin  &  Co.,  J.  C Bag  Man'f'g 309-313  South  street. 

Gillett,  Martin  &  Co Tea .308-10  E.  Lombard  street. 

Gluck,  William  J.  H JTinware '1409  E.  Monument  street. 

Glass  &  Co.,  D.  W 'Stationery Ks  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Gans  Bros |Umbrella  Man'f'g |46  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Goodman  &  Jones iClothing |200  N.  Howard  street. 

Geitweiz,  G Dressmaking |112  W,  Lexington  street. 

Gutman  &Co..  J 'Dressmaking 1112-22  iST.  Eutaw  street. 

Gomitur,  Henry jWagon  Man'f'g 1836  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Griffith  Man'f'g  Co Neckwear 103  W.   Baltimore  street. 

Grief  Bros.,  L ;Clothiers :107  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Gusdorff  Bros Cloak  Man'f'g 14  Hanover  street. 

Grumminger.  Henry Boxmaking 106  Hanover  street. 

Gehrmann  &Co Lace  Goods 35  Hanover  street. 

Graham,  George  &  Co Printers 114  W.  Lombard  street. 

Gibbs  Preserve  Co. . ,   ! Packers 2337  Boston  street. 

Gilbert  Bros  &  Co JDrugs il08  S.  Howard  street. 

Garrison  &  Son 'Frame  Man'f'g 1634  W.  Pratt  street. 

Gill  &McMahon IStone  Yard IPratt  and  Penn  streets. 

Gault  &  Son iStone  Yard Pratt  and  Penn  streets. 
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Name. 


Occupation. 


Address. 


Grecht  &  Co.,  Win iPackers 1B39  S.  Sharp  street. 

Heise,  Bnins  &  Co 'Lumber 600  S.  Caroline  street. 

Hosmer  &  Bro jSpices jl07  S.  Charles  street. 

Hooper  &  Co.,  William  J.jNetting  Man'f'g jllO  E.  Pratt  street. 

Henderson,  Laws  &  Co....iCandy  Making 125  E.  Pratt  street. 


Henderson,  Soles  &  Co.  ...Candy  Making. 

Hoffman,  J.  J JBrickmaker 

Horgenroder,  A iTailor 

Hartman  &  Co Tailor 

Hand  &  Co iCan  Man'f  g 

Horner  &  Co JRag  Man'f'g 

Haywood  Bros Chair  Man'f'g 

Hess  &  Bro IShoe  Man'f'g 

Hill  &  Co jShoe  Man'f'g 

Hamburger  &  Sons Clothiers 

Hunt  &  Sons jHarnessMan'f  g. . 

Harzberg  &  Co jClothiers 

Hutzler  Bros JDress  Man'f'g 

Hinternesch  &  Son jTurning,Etc 

Horn,  T {Corset  Man'f'g.... 

Hecht,  Sam'l  Jr.  &  Sons.jCarpets 

Hilgartner  L [Marble  Man'f'g... 

Haupt  &  Co [Shoe  Man'f'g 

Horlebein,  F.  K iCarpets 

Houghton  Packing  Co IPackers 

Haslup  &  Co ICarriage  Man'f'g. 

Heineman,  M iMillinery 


Horn,  W.  G. 

Heidelberger  &  Co 

Hartman  &  Co 

Heiman,  Weinberg  &  Co. 

Harrtel,  John  M 

Heineman  Bros 

Heiser,  Charles 

Holzman  Man'f'g  Co 

Heinekamp,  William 

Irving  &  Co.,  T.  J 


Dyeing 

Clothiers 

Clothiers 

Clothiers 

Boxmaker 

Cigar  Man'f'g 

Shoe  Man'f'g 

Ladies'  Underwear. 

Piano  Man'f'g 

Shirt  Man'f'g 


Tdlott  Bros Candyinakers 

Johnson  &  Co.,  J.  S 

Jones  &  Co.,  George  F... 

Juhn  Bros 

Jinkins  Bros.  &  Co 

Journal  Publishing  Co.. 

.Jordan,  J. 

Jung,  John  H 

Kerchner,  E 

Kerr,  Alexander  &  Bros. 

Keen  &  Hagerty 

Krauss,  L 

I^hn  &  Schloss 

Katzenberger  &  Frank.. 

Kenny  Tobacco  Co 

Kuhlborth  &  Sons 


Seines,  &c. 
Paper  Man'f'g.... 
Overall  Man'f'g. 
Brush   Man'f'g... 

Printing 

Clothing 

Paper  Boxes 

Coppersmith 

Salt  Packing 

Tinware  Man'f'g. 

Furs 

Clothiers 

Clothiers 

Tobacco  Man'f'g, 


21-28  B.  Pratt  street. 
Winder  and  Marshall  sts. 
125  N.  Castle  street. 
Ill  N.  Castle  street. 
1421  Union  alley. 
Chew  and  Stirling  streets. 
608  Low  street. 
17  Harrison  street. 
Gay  and  Fayette  streets. 

132  E.  Baltimore  street. 
24  E.  Baltimore  street. 
40  W.  Baltimore  street. 
212  N.  Howard  street. 
218  Clay  street. 

19  W.  Lexington  street. 
•SlO  W.  Lexington  street. 
782  W.  Baltimore  street. 
8  N.  Greene  street. 

87  W.  Saratoga  street. 
525-55  E.  Pratt  street. 
1420  W.  Baltimore  street. 
307  Pearl  street. 
236  Pearl  street. 
119  W.  Baltimore  street. 
329  W.  Baltimore  street. 
7  Hanover  street. 

133  W.  Pratt  street. 
304  W.  Lombard  street. 
34  S.  Paca  street. 

409  W.  Baltimore  street. 
St.  Peter  and   Barre  sts. 
Ill  N.  Charles  street. 
1133  Pennsylvania  avenue. 
121  South  street. 
337-31  Warren  avenue. 
424-26  Saratoga  street. 
6  N.  Howard  street. 
209  N.  Park  street. 
315  W.  Baltimore  street. 
126  W.  Pratt  stroet. 
1611  Thames  street. 
Philpot  street. 
30  S.Calvert  street. 
725  W.  Baltimore  street. 
109  W.  Baltimore  street. 
22  W.  Pratt  street. 
Paca  and  Lombard  streete. 


Furniture  Man'f'g 008-10  Portland  street. 
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Name. 


Kulch  &  Son 

Knabe,  William 

Leapold  &  Co 

Langrall  &  Bro 

Lanfair,  H.  S.  &Co.. 
Levering,  E.  &  Co.... 
Lacy,  James  J.  &  Co. 

Lauer,  John  J 

Lerch  Bros 

Loane,  J.  W 'Flags,  Etc 

Likes,  Berwanger  &  Co.... (Clothiers 

London  Clothing  Co [Clothiers 

Langfeld  &  Co ICloak  Man'f  g 

Lidecker  &  Lewis iBoxmakers 


Occupation. 


Brickmakers  .... 
Piano  Man'f  g. . 

China  ware 

Packers  

Packers  

Coffee  Packers.. 
Iron  Man'f  g.... 
Candy  Man'f 'g. 
Saddlery. 


Laucheimer,   M 

Lauer,  L.  &  Co 

Lowemeade  &  Lefrance.. 

Lefrance,  L 

Levy  &  Sons,  M.  J 

Landon  &  Kent 

lliller  Bros.  «&  Co 

Mallory,  G.  B 

Marcus  &  Co 

Marburg  Bros 

Maryland  Preserving  Co. 

Mt.  Clare  Shops 

Mencken,  A.  &  Bro 

Manko,  It 

Myers,  J 

Mann,  J.  H.  &  Co 

Md.  Asphalt  Block  Co.... 

Moeller,  C  &  Son 

Minch  &  Eisenbrey 

Milligan,  J.  H.  &  Son 

Myers,  W.  H.  &  Co 

Maryland  Pottery  Co 

Myer,  T.  J.  &  Co 

Miller,  P.  &  Son 

Mason,  J.  D.  &  Co 

Mergenthaler,  0.  &  Co... 

Moore  &  Brady 

Matthai,  Ingram  &  Co... 

Mabbett,  A.  J 

Murrill  &  Keizer 

Md.  Meter  Man'f  g  Co... 
Md.  Paint  &  Color  Works, 

Massie,  Mrs.  M.  P 

Moran,  Mrs.  M 

Mallison,  Mme , 

McGrath,  H.  &  Co 

McShane  &  Co.,  Henry..., 

McDowell  &  Co 

McGinnis,  C 


Clothiers 

Shirt  Man'f'g 

Laundry 

Shirt  Man'f'g 

Straw  Hats 

Frame  Man'f'g 

Packers 

Packer 

Bed  Comforts 

Tobacco  Man'f'g 

Packers 

R.  R 

Tobacco  Man'f'g 

Shoe  Man'f'g 

Buttonhole  Man'f'g 

Clothiers 

Pavements 

Wagon  Man'f'g 

Carpets 

Whip  Man'f'g , 

Tobacco  Man'f'g 

Pottery 

Packers 

Tinware  Man'f'g 

Bakers 

Type  Machine  Man'f'g , 

Packers 

Tin  Man'f'g 

Laundry , 

Machinists , 

Meters 

Paint  Man'f'g 

Dressmaker 

Dressmaker 

Dressmaker 

Packers 

Machinists,  Etc 

Carpets 

Shirt  Man'f'g 


Address. 


Washington  road. 
Eutaw  street. 
Dillon   and  Patuxent  sts. 
2115  Aliceanna  street. 
1709  Thames  street. 
1401  Thames  street. 
1401  Philpot  street. 
Pratt  and  Light  streets. 
7-11  E.  Pratt  street. 

15  IST.  Gay  street. 

10-13  W.  Baltimore  street. 
Holliday  and  Baltimore  ste 

16  W.  Baltimore  street. 

212  Garrett  street. 

213  W.  Baltimore  street. 
18  Hanover  street. 

39  S.  Liberty  street. 
39  S.  Liberty  street. 
3-5  S.  Paca  street. 
123  S.  Fremont  street. 
Wolfe  and  Thames  streets. 
Wolfe  and  Thames  streets. 
Central  ave.  and  Bank  st. 
423-31  S.  Charles  street. 
West  and  Howard  streets. 
Pratt  and  Poppleton  sts. 
28-30  S.  Paca  street. 
119  W.  Pratt  street. 
6  West  Pratt  street. 
305  W.  Baltimore  street. 
Patterson  av.  &  Monroe  st. 
2006-8  Pennsylvania  ave. 
218  W.  Lexington  street. 
20  Light  street. 
Cheapside  and  Lombard  st. 
President  and  Fawn  sts. 
512-20  W.  Falls  avenue. 
Thompson  and  Young  sts. 
17-19  E.  Pratt  street. 
Clagget  and  Aller  streets. 
Montgomery  street. 
Light  and  Wells  streets. 
Front  and  Fayette  streets. 
200  N.  Holliday  street. 
309  E.  Saratoga  street. 
22  North  street. 
212  W.  Payette  street. 
119  N.  Eutaw  street. 
115  W.  Lexington  street. 
Atlantic  wharf. 
441  North  street. 
20  W.  Baltimore  street- 
100  N.  Charles  street. 
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Xame. 


Occupation. 


Address. 


McLaualian,  A.  M 

Nicol.  J.  W 

Numsen  &  Sous 

New  Scott  Man'f 's  Co 

Nickel  &  Co.,  C.  G 

Nachiiian,  A 

North  Bros.  &  Strouse.... 

Nnsbamn  &  Myers 

NewhoII  &  Sous 

Numseu  &  Sons 

Oehin  &  Co 

Oppeuheinier  &  Co 

Oudesluys  Bros 

Oppeuheimer  &  ObeudorL'. 

Plitt.  George 

J'arrish  Bros 

Pearson,  Charles  II.  &  Co. 

Piatt  &  Co 

Pfister,  J 

Perot,   W.  U 

Peoples.  St.  L 

Pole,  P].  &  Co 

Pippen,  Durst  &  Co 

Powers  &  Son 

Pracht  &  Co 

Patapsco  Laundry  Co 

Pricher  &  Wilson 

Ptuth,  S.  &  Sou 

Kusk,   William 

Rosenbusli,  R 

Rosenfield  Bi-os 

]iadecke  &  Co 

Richards  &,  Co 

Ring  &  Sons 

Russell,  J 

Rice,  F 

Rittleylier,  W.  &  Co 

Riule  Bros 

Stumpf,  R 

Stickney  Iron  Co 

Stausbury  &  Sons 

Sheppard,  I.  A 

Smith,  Dixou  &  Co 

Schenthal,  Joseph  &  Co... 

Smith  &  Paul 

Smith  &  Schwartz 

Storck  &  Sons 

Strasburger  &  Sons 

Stidmau  &  Co 

Schmidt,  E.  &  Co 

Search  &  Bro 

Schloss  &  Bros.  &  Co 


Millinery jll  W.  Lexington  street. 

Packer j3117  Aliceanna  street. 

Packers jjacksou  and  West  streets.. 

Hardware 1249  Hamburg  sti'eet. 

Brickmakers |3334  B.  Eager  street. 

Carpets 300  W.   Baltimore  street.. 

Shirtniakers |335  W.  Baltimore   street.^ 

Clothiers ill3  W.  German  street. 

Clothiers jllO  W.  German  street. 

Packers iG37  W.  German  street. 

Clothiers j517  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Clothiers 1113  W.  Baltimore   street.^ 

Straw  Goods Illo  S.  Eutaw  street. 

Shirt  Man'fg fsOl  W.  Camden  street. 

Iron  Man'fg iEastern  and  Central  aves» 

Spices [115-17  E.  Lombard  street. 

Packers Chesapeake  Wharf. 

Packers 'Clement  street. 

Monument  street. 

Biddle  street. 

310  N.  Howard  street. 

108  W.  Lexington  street. 

304  W.  Lexington  street.. 

516  W.  Baltimore  street. 


Brickmaker 

Brickmaker 

Laundry 

Corset  makers 

Carpets  

Carriage  Man'fg 

Candymakers J40G  W.  Franklin  street. 

Laundry '34  S.  Paca  street. 

Brickmakers |B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Can  Man'fg 2133  Boston  street. 

Can  Man'fg 'Jackson  street. 

Clothier  ,744  W.  Baltimore  street 

Clothiers 'Baltimore  street. 


Box  Man'fg 

Trunk  Man'fg 

Clothiers 

Brickmaker 

Brickmaker 

Box  Man'fg 

Showcase  Man'fg. 
Patent  Medicines.. 

Iron  Man'fg 

Packers  

Iron  Man'fg 

Paper  Goods 

Shirt  Man'fg....... 

Shirt  Man'fg 

Brickmakers 

Lumber,  Etc 

Clothiers 

Wire  Man'fg 

Drugs 

Laundry 

Clothiers 


30  McClellan's  alley. 
303  N.  Howard  street. 
317  W.  Pratt  street. 
Washington  road. 
Washington  road. 
1318  S.  Warren  street. 
1300  S.  Warren  street. 
Luzerne  street. 
Canton  street. 
Boston  street. 
Chester  street. 
39-31  S.  Charles  street.. 
810  E.  Pratt  street. 
6  E.  Camden  street. 
Monument  street. 
35  E.  Monument  street.. 
Gay  and  Front  streets. 
Frederick  street. 
Pleasant  street. 
8  S.  High  street. 
14  W.  Baltimore  street.. 
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Namk. 


Occupation. 


Address. 


Sampler  &  Sons Clothiers 48  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Stout,  M.  C 'clothier 200  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Steele  &  Co.,  L jClotliiers ilOG  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Schiller,  M.  S Iciothier ,108  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Stein  &  Sons jClothiers |110  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Sclmltz  &  Co.,  F IBox  Man'f'g |t6  McClellaii's  alley. 

Small,  W.  H.  &  Co jDress  Goods jl  W.  Fayette  street. 

Sumner  &  Thompson [Straw  Goods i317  IST.  Howard  street. 

Schauin,  Charles Furs '222  W.  Fayette  street. 

Skillman,  George  E, Baker 1203-7  N.  Gay  street. 

Scherer  «&  Son,  J Sash  Man'f'g 808  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Strauss  &  Co.,  J 'Clothiers !lo  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Shipley  &  Co IClothiers j205  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Strauss  &  Bro .....Clothiers :3o3  W.  Baltimore  street. 

Short,  John  PI jLumber,  Etc J5-9  Uhler's. alley. 

Straus  &  Co.,  M jShirt  ManTe: |B4  Hanover  street. 

Salomon,  S.  &  Co [Children's  Wear :26  S.  Siiarp  street. 

Stonebraker   Co jExtracts |ll8  S.  Howard  street. 

Siiarp  &   Dohme jDrugs 301  W.  Pratt  street. 

Stiefel  &  Cohn jOverall  Man'f'g 44  W.  German  street., 

Siemers  &  Co.,  George jBox  Man'f'g 640  W.  Pratt  street. 

Sexton,  S.  B [iron  Man'f'g 513-19  W.  Conway  street. 

Stallings  &  Co.,  J.  W Brickmakers IWebster  street. 

Seymour,   Joseph [Brickmaker jWashington  road. 

Simmont,  W jBrickmaker iMt.  Chire  Junction. 

Swindell  Bros Glass  Man'f'g iBayard  and  Warner  sts 

Thomas  &  Son,  Jr j Lumber,  Etc 

Tunis  Bros jLumber,  Etc 

Tyler,  George  D Box  Man'f'g 

Thieuieyer  &  Co.,  J.  H....!Box  Man'f'g 

Thirkel,  J.  H iCan  Man'f'g 

Tyler  &  Bro 'Bakers 

Towles  &   Bro |Shirl  Man'f'g , 

Telephone  Co Conducting  Wires 

TurnbuU  &  Co.,  Jr ICarpets 

Tynesmith  Can  Co Can  Man'f'g 

Townsend,  Grace  &  Co....|Straw  Goods 

Trantz,  Darby  &  Co jCandymakers 

Thompson,  J.  J :Drug  Man'f'g 

Thompson,  John  P Drug  Man'f'g 

Taylor  &  Co.,  Charles iPaper  Box  Man'f'g.., 

Ulman  &  Co.,  J Cloak  Man'f'g 

Volk,  P.  H.  &  Co iSlioe  Man'f'g 

Vickers,  Mrs.  R IClock  Man'f'g 

Vogler,  Son  &  Co Drug  Man'f'g 

Vogler  &  Co.,  Charles Patent  Medicines 

Wolff,  Charles jBrickmaker 

West,  Hughes  &  Co iLead  Pencils 

Wagner,   M [Packer 

Weiskettel  &  Son [iron  Man'f'g 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co....  Telegraphers 

Winebrenner,  P.  F 'Packer 

Wehr,  F.  &  A iBrickmakers 


818  Leadenliall  street. 
Boston  street. 
2515  Boston  street. 
821-29  S.  Caroline  street. 
1109  E.  Pratt  street. 
411-15  E.  Pratt  street. 
Calvert  and  Baltimore  sts. 
Soutli  and  Baltimore  sts. 
20  W.  Baltimore  street. 
Mills  and  Bowly  street. 
211  W.  Fayette  street. 
117  N.  Howard  street. 
23  W.  Baltimore  street. 
16-18  German  street. 
203  W.  Camden  street. 
109-11  W.  Lombard  street. 
114-16  S.  Charles  street. 
108  N.  Charles  street. 
8-12  S.  Liberty  street. 
302  E.  Lombard  street. 
E.  Baltimore  street. 
Burke  and  Essex  streets. 
2315-17  Boston  street. 
Washington  street. 
Calvert  and  Baltimore  sts. 
Cross  street. 
Monument  street. 
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Name. 


Occupation. 


Address. 


Wittmer,  Philip 

Wittmer,  Henry 

Walters  &  Son 

Walker,  W.   H 

Wise  Bros 

Webster  &  Co 

Wiesner  &  Co 

Wilson,  Frank  &  Co 

Weisz,  D 

White  Star  Laundry 

Wooden  Dish  &  Basket  Co. 

Walsh  &  Son 

Weishample,  J.  F 

Wiekel  &  Co.,  C.  G 

Whitehill  &  Son 

Wroth  &Co 

Wolford  &  Shilboard 

Weaver  &  Harrnan 

White  &  Co 

Wilson  &  Co 

Wilfson&Co.,  W 

Young,  James 

Youse  &  Co 

Zartrow,  George  W 


Shoe  Man'f  g 

Shoe  Man'f 'g 

Clothiers 

Japanner 

Overall  Man'f  g. 

Laundry 

Machinists 

Straw  Goods 

Cloak  Man'f 'g.... 

Laundry 

Wooden  ware. 


Sash  Man'f'g Oliver  street 


715  N.  Gay  street. 
Eden  and  Gay  streets. 
308  W.  Baltimore  street. 
25  N.  Howard  street. 
128  W.  Fayette  street. 
214  W.  Fayette  street. 
207  N.  Park  street. 
104  W.  Lexington  street. 
668  W.  Baltimore  street. 
407  W.  Franklin  street. 
Sharp  and  Stockholm  sts. 


Books,  Cards,  Etc. 

Brick  makers 

Clothiers 

Printers 

Straw  Goods 

Brickmakers 

Box  Man'f'g 

Furniture  Man'f'g. . 
Furniture  Man'f'g. . 

Printing 

Paper  Box  Man'f'g. 
Boiler  Man'f'g 


413  N.  Fulton  avenue. 
2324  E.  Eager  street. 
131  W.  Pratt  street. 
15  W.  Pratt  street. 
205  W.  Camden  street. 
Washington  avenue. 
Ostend  street. 
Stockholm  street. 
Cross  and  Eutaw  streets. 
114  South  street. 
107  N.  Eutaw  street. 
1404  Thames  street. 
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TABLE  No.  1— BALTIMORE  City, 


In  presenting  the  following  Table,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  represents  the  number  of  hands  employed,  the  sex 
of  the  children,  the  ages  and  nationalities  of  the  hands,  which 
facts  are  compiled  from  specific  returns  from  the  various  establish- 
ments reported,  the  numbers  appended  to  each  return  being  the 
number  of  the  order  in  which  the  establishments  were  visited  and 
reported. 

In  the  calculation  of  the  columns  representing  respectivelj 
the  ages,  wages,  and  time  of  labor  of  hands,  the  totals  represent  the 
•averages  of  each  column. 

The  estimate  respecting  the  increase  and  decrease  of  employ- 
ment given  at  the  foot  of  each  Table  is  based  on  specific  facts,  and 
conforms  to  the  personal  experience  of  manufacturers  as  communi- 
cated to  the  agents  of  this  Bureau.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  in 
regard  to  this  computation,  the  figures  represent  only  the  very  best 
estimate  which  could  be  formed  after  a  strict  inquiry.  The  firms 
who  could  furnish  specific  figures  were  comparatively  few;  but  the 
result  submitted  is  the  best  obtainable  from  the  available  data. 

In  denominating  "women"  and  "children,"  girls  are  considered 
as  running  to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  boys  to  twenty-one  years. 
The  figures  appearing  in  the  column  showing  the  ages  of  hands 
represent  the  lowest  and  highest  ages  of  employees. 
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Table  ISi^o.  1 — Baltimoke  City. 

Table   Sliowing   tlie   Employment    of    Women   and   Children    in    the    State   of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Indiistries. 


BRICK-MAKERS. 


a 
a 
o 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

■   ! 

;  Average 
AGES  OF  Hands.  \            Inationalities                weekly 

OF  HANDS.                       j       WAGES. 

1                      ! 

Time  by 

HOUES 
AND 

Months. 

3  H 
iC  CO 

I-"   M 

s 

5 

o 

9 

7 

11 

13 

12 

10 

5 

14 

6 

7 

8 

3 

16 

12 

7 

8 

11 

25 

9 

10 

25 

20 

6 

254 

9 

7 

11 

13 

12 

10 

5 

14 

6 

7 

8 

3 

16 

12 

7 

8 

11 

25 

9 

10 

25 

20 

6 

254 

s 

~              5       1  _3 

^  j   a> 

0    0 

n  0 

'         1     ' 
•  j 

S  1  tj  :  OJ    -7-     0 

"ri 
in 

s 

0 

5 

u 

P-1 

3 

382 

11  to  20     9 

1 

1     1 

M80 
4  25 
4  25 

3  75 

4  38 

4  38 

5  13 
3  00 
3  50 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

6 

6 

10 

6. 

RS8 

13  "  17 

12  "  18 

6 

'ii 

6 

1 

t 

riS-l 

.. 

f> 

385 

10  "  21 

n 

R8(i 

13"  18 
9"  18 
14"  19 
10  "  21 
14  "  18 

12 

•"5 
5 

8 

387 

...  10 
1 

! 

6 

388 

.._!__.!...!  .1 

f> 

9, 

.__!     6L_ 

3 

6 

4 

4      1     2 

9 

6 

17  "  21 

7 
8 
3 
8 

3  70!       7|       6 

lOo 

.• 112"  19 

il5  "  17 

!l7"  21 

!l4"  21 

!l7"  21 

|18"  21 

!15  "  21 

'l2  "  21 

Il4  "  21 

...1 

3  00        9:        (> 

120 

4  50 
4  00 
4  25 
4  00 
4  00 
3  75 
3  00 
3  50 

3  75 

4  50 
4  25 
3  72 

8 

10 

11 

10 

8 

10 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 

r> 

125 

8 

fi 

126 

11 

1 

...  i-'-- 

9 

122 

7 
4 

<^ 

124 

4 

2 

25 

f» 

127 

7... 

2 

ft 

128 

ft 

130 

9 

1 

ft 

132 

8  "  14 

10 

25 

20 

2 

ft 

133 

•••• 

12  "  21i...J 

7 

134 

il3"  20 

!12"  18 

"4:''.'. 

1 

ft 

381 

6 

16 

116 

182 

6 

$3  98 

8 

6^: 

This  trade  has  remained  about  stationary  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
hoys,  or  at  least  employers  have  not  taken  sufficient  notice  in  the  matter  of  that 
particular  class  of  employment  to  enable  them  to  furnish  sufficiently  reliable  data 
respecting  it. 
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Table    Showing    the   Employment   of    Women    and   Children    in   the   State  of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


BOILER-MAKERS. 


P5 

a 
o 

*-i 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 
CHIL-        -^GES  OF 
DKEN. 

HANDS. 

Nationalities 
OF  hands. 

AVEEAGE 

Weekly 

WAGES. 

TIME   BY 

Hours 

AND 

Months. 

OB 

°^ 
oO 

Women. 
Children. 

1 

Female. 
Women. 

Gliildren. 
American. 

S 

2 
"5 
S2 

03 
O 

'o 

a 

CO 

t— 1 

1 
.   si 

^  '   CO 

o  ;  3 

O 

Children. 

Hours  Per 
Day. 

S 

if    03 

f) 

....      1 
....      3 
....      9 

....;  12 

....    25 

1  ....  

o 

9 

12 

16  1 

17  to  21      3 

17  "    21:      1 

17  "  20:  12 

i         I 
f3  00'     lOi     12 

42 



2  50      10 

1'^ 

4() 

.... 

6 

2 

i 

3  001     10 
3  00     10 

1 

1", 

114 

! 

V'r 

25 

— 

— 

6 

2 

19     1  17 

i 

$2  87 

10 

1'>, 

. 

This  trade  has  advanced  in  the  employment  of  boys  about  10  per  cent.  It  is 
~A  small  trade  in  regard  to  boy  labor,  they  being  principally  considered  as  appren- 
tices. 


CAKE  AND  CRACKER  BAKERS. 


K 
Q 

i<5 

K 

do 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dben. 

AGES  OF  HANDS. 

Nationalities 

OF  HANDS. 

Average 
Weekly 

WAGES. 

Time  by 

HOUBS 
AND 

Months. 

03 
O 

o 

03 
1 

03 

s 
0 

S 
0 

.2 

03 

< 

6 

cc 

S 

d 

03 

a 

»5 

03 

'to 

CO 

;5 

Women. 
Children. 

_ 

03 

Pi 

_ofi 

S 

PH 
CO     j_J 

t:  0/ 

73 

10 

14 

i 

6:     8  21  to  35 

15  to  31 

34 

i 

$3  50  !53  00 

8 

13 

74. 

1 

31 

20    11 

40 

15  "  21 

32 

!... 

3  50   2  75 

10 

13 

in^, 

1 
10 

90 
40 

05   35 
40.... 

50 

18  to  35 

16  "  25 

8  "  17 

90 
50 

11... 

3  50   3  00 
3  75   3  00 

8 
8 

I''. 

353 

V^ 

'■      !      ! 

33 

175 

131 

44 

38  ■ 

l(i- 

196 

1 

$3  56 13  94 

8.1      12 

We  could  secure  no  information  respecting  the  increase  or  decrease  of  women 
and  children. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimoke   City. — Co7itmued. 

Table  Showing   the  Employment  of    Women   and    Children    in    the  State    oC 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


CAN-MAKERS. 


Q 

n 
o 

g 

S2 

O  H 

■<  M 

oo 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

AVEEAGE 

Weekly 

WAGES. 

Time  bt 
Hours 

AND 

Months. 

g 
o 

0 

Is 
S 

S 
0 

0 

< 

0 

t3 

0 

CO 

e 

4= 
c 

S 

05 

1— 1 

CD 

'cfi 

:3 

s 

0 

id 

u 

PM 

PM 

15 

■■4 
'35 

39 

3 

20 
30 
12 
50 
19 

7 
170 

8 

6 
80 

4 

409 

3 
20 
30 
12 

50 
19 

7 
100 

8 

6 
80 

4 

339 

16  to  18 
14"  18 
10  "  20 
16"  21 
15  "  21 
14  "  21 
14  "  18 
14  "  21 
14  "  21 

17  "  20 
14"  21 

18  "  21 

1 

2 

13  50 
3  50 

3  00 
5  50 

4  00 
4  50 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 
3  00 
3  15 

5  00 

8 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
8 
10 

ft 

30 

20 
5 
2 

14 

19 

5 

205 

8 

6 

50 
4 

T^ 

34. 
39 

18  to  23 

16 

10 

1 

28 

$5  00 

10 

43 

26 

n 

50 

10 

67. 

2 

T^l 

97 

70 

21  to  35 

5  00 

10 

110 

V^ 

115. 

12 

139 

6 

14 

... 

10 

n 

140 

1"^ 

70 

36 

1 

... 

2 

— 

25 

17 

338 

6 

55 

10 

$5  00  $3  93 

n 

11 

This  trade  has  increased  about  7  per  cent,  in  woman  and  child  labor. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing   the   Employment   of    Women    and  Children   in   the    State    of 
Maryland,   by   Special  Industries. 

COPPER  WORKS. 


a 
n 

» 
o 

S 

li 

P  H 

^> 
OO 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DBEN. 

Ages  of  H.\nds. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

AVERAGE 
WEEKLY 

Wages. 

TnttE   BT 

HOUBS 

AND 

Months. 

c 

<s 

5 
o 

c 
2 
5 

a5 

s 

s 

o 

a 

i-. 

OS 

s 

s 

S 
o 

'o 
O 

English. 
French. 
German. 

1— 1 

o5 

'o 

p-1 

&5 

s 

0 

a> 
0 

to   >^ 

11 

7 

38 

4 

38 
4 

14  to  19 
14  "  21 

10 

9'...  1fi 

3 

$4  50 
4  50 

10 
10 

1^. 

40. 

1 

4 

19i 

' 

42    42 

16 

10 

... 

9. ..'20 

8 

j.-S-t  TiOl     10 

1?. 

This  trade  having  done  an  increasing  business,  and  the  employment  of 
minors  being  principally  confined  to  one  firm,  the  increase  in  that  firm  shows  as 
about  22  per  cent. 


CARPET-MAKERS. 


« 

a 

0 
» 

oo 

'A 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

ages  OF  HANDS. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

Average 
Weekly 

WAGES. 

TIME  BY 

Hours 

AND 

Months. 

g 
0 

6 
0 

Is 

Is 

g 

g 
0 

p 
5 

s 

S 
0 

cq 

CO 

_o 
"o 

0 

0 
s 

i 
g 

s 
0 

CO 

1— I 

'0 

i5 

S 
0 

c 

CD 

5 

0 

Ph 

S  =s 

0 
Ph 

to   J- 

183 

7 
10 
3 
15 
5 
6 
3 

'"'3 

:.:: 

'   3 

18  to  30 
18  "  45 
25  "  30 
18  "  30 
18  "  35 
18  "  50 
30  "  45 

7 
7 
3 
17 
5 

$7  00 
6  ^0 

5  00 

6  25 
5  50 

7  50 
5  50 

$4 '56 

8 
8 

10 
8 
8 
8 

10 

1". 

184 

3 

12 

193 

191 

239 

15  to  18 

1 

12 

243. 

1?, 

243 

fi 

12 

255. 

3 

12 

49 

3 

3 

28 

16J 

45 

7 

$6  18 

$4  50 

8^ 

12 

The  increase  in  the  employment  of  women  is  about  18  per  cent. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOE. 


Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the    Employment  of    Women  and  Children    in   the    State   oC 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


CANDY-MAKERS. 


3 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

A.Es  OF  hands.             ^^-™|t^™ 

i 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages. 

TIME  BY 

Hours 

AND 

Months. 

20 

It 

o 

5 

2 

5 

c 

1 

5 

S 
c 

< 

5 

a) 

3 

J2 

o 

S 

Ct5 

p— 1 

l-H 

c 
c 

S 

IS 
o 

99 

! 

40    11 

29 

h:-Uo2i 

40 
45 
42 
18 
32 
4 
98 
17 

$3  00 

10 

9 

r^. 

100 

3  .^n  9,0 

30121  to  25il6  "  21 
22J21  "  35il6  "  21 

....ll8  "  2816  "  18 
8il8  "  4r>ll4  "  18 

8 
3 

$4  00 
3  00 
5  50 

3  75 

4  25 
3  50 

5  00 

4  00 

1-^ 

101 

3 

15 
24 

4 
68 
15 

42 
3 

8 

31 

20 
3 

■■o5 

3  00|       8 

4  00       8 
3  50      10 

8 

V'. 

216. 
260 

12 
1'^ 

267 

6 

2 

18  "  25 

20  "  45115  to  21 
20  "  25'l5 

1". 

290 

1 

2  50 

3  00 

9 
9 

I''. 

359 

2.... 

V^ 

132 

176   79 

97     25 

17 

296 

1 

11 

$4  13 

$3  28     8t 

12 

Increase  in  woman  and  child  labor,  19  per  cent. 


DRUG   MANUFACTURES. 


3 

No.  of 
Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities  or 

HANDS. 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages. 

TIME  BY 

Hours 

AND 

Months. 

c 

o 

6 

—         2 
S         5 

^1      ^ 

s 

^ 

5 
< 

"o 

"3: 

S 

S 
0 

~ 

0 

0-t 

0 

0 

0 

0  -^ 

76        5i  Ifi!  15 

! 

1  -21  t-o  35 

17  to  21 
17  "  21 

21 
4 
2 
5 

19 

$4  00 

$3  50 
3  00 

'2"56 
'3 '75 

9 

10 
9 
8 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 
8 

19 

164 

2 
5 

12 

8 

141 

4      '^ 

2 

30  "  35 

18  "  25 
18"  30 
18  "   40 

19 

202 

'12 

"2 
19 

5  00 
4  50 
4  00 
4  50 
4  37 
4  00 

4  50 

5  25 

19 

978 

19 

309, 

19 

310 

8 
153 

18 

19 

327 

16  18  "  35 

15  to  18 

19 

340.    18 

....1I8  "  40 

19 

341 

19 

....'20  <'  30 

19 
52 

19 

347. 

42 
252 

10 
42 

10 
23 

18  "  35 

14  to  18 

... 

12 

20.V     1       1'7 

294 

$4  46 

$3  19 

H 

12 

1 

Increase  in  female  labor,  5   per  cent. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the   Employment   of   Women    and  Children    in    the  State    of 
Maryland,   by  Special  Industries. 


DRESS  GOODS. 


« 
o 

■U 

§^ 

f^   t-H 

oo 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

AGES  OF  Hands. 

nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

Average 

WEEKLY 

WAGES. 

Time  by 

Hours 

and 

Months. 

a 

S 
o 

1 

S 

4) 

c 
0 

0 

S 

S 

a 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

"So 
a 

0 

c 

E 

s 
is 

CO 

'u 
1— 1 

CO 

'co 

£ 
0 

0 

CO  ;>, 

IS 

3 
P-i 

00 

15 

27 

10 

12 

10 

4 

42 

15 

25 

6 

6 

5 

7 

82 

7 

55 

25 

70 

45 

7 

100 

5 

"2 
2 

2 
2 
8 
2 

""2 

"e 

8 

5 

10 
5 
5 

2 
10 

'"2 

2 
2 
2 
5 
2 

"2 

"e 

3 

5 
10 
5 
5 
2 
10 

21  to  25 
20  "  45 

20  "  38 
18  "  35 

21  "  40 
21  "  45 
18  "  50 
18  "  30 
18  "  30 
18  "  40 
18  "  25 
20  "  35 
18  "  30 
18  "  35 
18  "  30 
18  "  30 
18  "  25 
18  "  40 
18  "  30 
20  '^  25 
18"  14 
18  "  85 

15 

25 

8 

10 

12 

6 

44 

23 

27 

6 

7 

5 

7 

88 

10 

45 

85 

75 

50 

9 

110 

5 

$6  00 
4  00 
9  00 
6  00 

6  50 

7  00 
7  00 
6  25 

4  00 
6  50 

5  00 

6  00 
5  50 
5  34 
5  25 

5  75 

6  50 
6  00 
5  75 
5  00 
5  50 
5  00 

$4 '56 
5  00 
5  00 

3  00 
8  50 

Too 
'4"o6 

4  00 
3  25 
3  25 

2  75 

2  25 

3  00 
2  50 

8 
8 
8 
8 

8J 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

10 
9 
9 
9 

10 

19 

205 

""i 
2 

2 

19 

^07 

1 

2 

.., 

19 

208. 
212 

16  to  17 
18 

17  "  18 
17 

10"  18 
14"  16 

12 
19 

9,13 

10 

'->.10 

19 

931 

19 

932 

19 

938 

19 

940 

16  to  18 

19 

945 

19 

947 

19 

951 

15  to  21 
15"  18 
13  "  18 
15  "  18 
14"  18 
14"  18 
17 
15  "  17 

19 

957 

19 

308 

10 

19 

319 

19 

395 

19 

331 

19 

3H0 

19 

335 

19 

410 

19 

530 

66 

8 

63 

27 

15^ 

572 

3 

2 

6 

3 

10 

15  90 

$3  58 

8* 

12 

This  trade  has  increased  in  the  employment  of  females  18  per  cent. 
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STATISTICS   OF  LABOR. 


Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing   the    Employment   of  Women    and  Children    in   the    State   of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


FURNITURE-MAKERS. 


o 

M 

No.  OF 

Haxus. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

NATIONALITIES 

OF  Hands. 

Average 
Weekly 
wages. 

Time  by 
Hours 

AND 

Months. 

S2 

oo 

g 
o 

1 

5 

4 

8 

3 

12 

20 

6 

6 

7 

11 

15 

4 

03 

1 

<6 
Is 

S 

s 

o 

o 

c 
.2 

< 

'g 

s 

o 

1 

O 

to 

c 

o 
c 

CD 

3 
S 

H-l 

0) 

'o 

OJ 

o 

Q 

P-l 

33 

51. 

4 

.    8 

3 

12 

20 

6 

6 

7 

11 

15 

4 

14  to  17 
9"  20 

15  "  18 
12"  21 
10  "  16 

15  "  21 

16  "  21 
16  "  20 
15  "  20 
14"  21 
14"  17 

4 
8 
3 
8 

20 
6 
4 
7 
8 

13 
4 

$3  00 
3  25 

3  50 

4  00 

2  75 
4  00 

3  88 

4  50 
3  25 
3  75 
3  00 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

12 

138. 

12 

151. 

I''. 

156. 

4 

12 

863 

l^i 

374. 

1", 

378. 

2 

12 

396 

T^ 

399 

3 
2 

T^ 

403. 

12 

71 

T'r 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

— 

— 

— 

96 

96 

.... 

16.1 

85 

f  3  53 

m 

12 

This  increase  is  entirely  in  the  employment  of  boys  in  factories,  and  aggre- 
gates 19  per  cent. 
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Table    No.  1 — Baltimore    City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing;    the    Employment   of    Women    and    Children    in    the   State   of 
Maryland,    by  Special   Industries. 


FRAME  MANUFACTURERS. 


C3 

§ 
O 
■A 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

AGES  OF  Hands. 

Nationalities 

OF  HANDS. 

Time  by 

WAGES.           MONTHS. 

S2 
OH 
H  < 

'^■& 
'»> 

°.^ 

oo 

05 

g 
o 

Q 

to 

Oj 

o 

S 
< 

S 

0) 

O 

to 

o 

5 

S 

Ct3 

CO 

to 

03 

0^ 

'to 

o 

3 

Jo 

fir* 
t«  .• 

84fi 

125 

125 

15 

21 

8 

50 

i 
75^18  t.n40 

14  to  18 
10  "  18 
17  "  20 
16  "  20 

250 

15 

21 

8 

$5  00 

$3  00 

3  00 

4  25 

10 

10 

10 

9 

1^. 

364 

15. -J 

1". 

368 

21 

8 

I''. 

40^ 



3  75 

1^. 

— 

— 

- 

125 

169 

94 

75 

29 

17^- 

294 

$5  00  $3  50 

9f 

r^. 

This  is  a  trade  which  has  developed  during  the  last  few  years  move  exten- 
sively than  before,  and  afforded  occupation  for  woman  and  child  labor.  It  has 
increased  in  their  employment  say  55  per  cent. 


GLASS    MANUFACTURERS. 


3 
a 

o 
»   . 

d  o 

No.  OF 
Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DBEN. 

Ages  of  HAnds. 

AVERAGE 
NATIONALITIES                 |      WEEKLY 
OF    HANDS.                             WAGES. 

1 

TiaiE  BY 

Hours 

AND 

Months. 

o 
o 

i 

to 

to 

o 

o 

5 

o 

i 

S 
< 

S 
CO 

■73 
c 
O 

•1 

2 

OJ 

1 

to 

P-i 

'to 
to 

Si 

s 

o 

03 

■if  s 

391 

150 
250 

150 
250 

12  to  20 
10  "  20 

150 

■ 

$4  58       8 
3  00       8 

I'', 

392 

250 

10 

400 

400 

15.} 

400 

$3  79 

8 

11 

Employment  remained  about  the   same. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimoee  City. — Continued. 

Table   Sliowing    the    Employment   of    Women  and  Children   in  the   State    ol 
Maryland,   by  Special  Industries. 


IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 
Hardware. 


Sex 

TIME   BY 

3 

3 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

OF 

Chil- 

DEEN. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

Aveeage 
Weekly 
wages. 

HOURS 
AND 

Months. 

O  H 

13 

^^ 

• 

^ 

c 

, 

ID 

CM 

<  i-f 

d 

IE 

c 

S 

cS 

•S 

ns 

rC 

c 

H 

fi 

CD 

Ph 

2  f-' 

<s 

0) 

C 

* 

OJ 

;-! 

=  1 

do 

a 

o 

o 

c3 

s 

Ol 

g 
o 

o 

a? 

c 

"o 

O 

"B" 
H 

,£3 

a 

o 

2 
O 

1^' 

119 

5 

5 

j 

14  to  21 

5 

$3  00 

10 

1^. 

! 

FOUNBRY. 


31 

24 

12 

3 

8 

24 

12 

3 

8 

17  to  21 

16  "  21 

17  "  20 
16  "  21 

6 

7 
3 
8 

12 
5 

6 

$4  50 
4  25 
4  50 
3  50 

10 

10 

9 

10 

^9, 

32 

v, 

45 

19. 

379 

1*^ 

.... 

47 

47 

18i 

24 

17 

6 

$4  19 

n 

1'^. 

Smelting. 


8 

16 

4 
17 

37 

16 

4 

17 

37 

17  to  21 
17  "  18 
17  "  21 

2 

1 

13 
4 

$5  00 
2  75 
4  00 

6 
10 
10 

12 

63 

12 

79 

17 

... 

1 

— 

— 

13 

18^- 

19 

17 

$3  92 

91 

12 

Tlie  employment  of  Ijoys  in  foundries  has  decreased  about  40  per  cent. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  showing  the    Employment   of    Women  and    Children    in   tlie    State   of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


LUMBER  AND  BOX  FACTORIES. 


a; 
■A 

g 
o 

•A 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DEEN. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities 

OF  HANDS. 

■Aveuage 
"Weekly 
Wages. 

time  by 

Hours 

and 

Months. 

a 
o 

to 

to 

CD 

£ 

0 

2 
0 

s 
< 

1 

"o 
0 

'hi) 

5 

0 

1— 1 

to 

'0 

P-l 

'to 
to 

1 

s 

0 

0 

3 

5-1 

— 1 

to    j^ 

18 

3 

16 

32 

3 

41 

35 

20 

20 

10 

7 

6 

4 

5 

4 

10 

13 

6 

7 

3 
16 
33 

3 
41 
35 
30 
30 

'"7 
6 
4 
5 
4 
10 
13 
6 
7 

.... 

14  to  16 
13"  19 
13  "  17 
16  "  18 
13  "  31 

12  "  31 
16"  21 
16  "  21 
11  "'  18 
14"  21 

16  "  21 

15  "  18 
15  "  19 

17  "  31 

13  "  30 
13  "  31 
17"  31 
13"  17 

3 
14 
13 

3 

"7 
30 
30 
6 
7 
6 
3 
3 
4 

10 
9 
6 
7 

$4  66 
3  50 

3  50 

4  50 
4  35 
4  50 

3  00 

4  50 
4  37 
4  00 
4  37 
3  75 
3  50 
3  35 
3  00 
3  00 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 

\'^, 

17. 

3 

1". 

47. 

9 

1M 

5'? 

1", 

65. 

6 

... 
-1 

25 
30 

10 
6 

6 

66. 

9 

OR 

13 

149 

V? 

157. 

10 

3 

2 

1^, 

199. 



13 

203. 

13 

'^,04 

1 

3 

13 

1237. 

13 

•■in. 

13 

-W) . 

13 

890. 

1 

3 

10     13 

898 

4  50i       9     13 

401. 

4  00|      9     12 

1 

- 

1 

55 

16 

— 

— 

I 

11^ 

233 

323   10 

loi- 

141 

18 



$3  90     9 J 

' 

Employment  of   boys  in  box  factories  increased  about  0  per  cent. 
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Table   No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the   Employment   of    Women   and   Children    in   the    State    of 
Maryland,    by   Special   Industries. 


LAUNDRIES  AND  DYERS. 


3 
o 

r.    . 

11 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DEEN. 

Ages  of  hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

AVERAGE 
WEEKLY 

Wages. 

TIME   BY 

HOUES 

AND 

Months. 

a! 
S' 
o 

51 

10 

6 

8 

8 

6 

4 

5 

3 

4 

9 

37 

25 

5 

3 

25 

2 

2 

1 

"2 
1 
2 

CO 
Oi 

Is 

CO 

Is 

S 
a; 

5 
0 

5 

0 

_o 

< 

46 

^^ 

7 

10 
11 

0 

1 

2 

5 

11 

35 

25 

OJ 

'0 
23 

T3 
OJ 

7 

CO 

c 

1 

0 
C 
0) 

s 

CO 

CO 

Ph 

.5 

'arj 

CO 

2;^ 

g 
0 

IS 
0 

Ph 
CO    tl, 

152. 

3 

"2 

2 
2 

1 

'25 

"3 
1 

"2 

18  to  60 
18  •'  22 

20  "  30 
18  "  30 
18  "  35 
18  "  35 
18  "  45 

21  "  45 
18"  60 
20  "  30 
18  "  30 
18  "  40 
18  "  35 

11  to  15 
16  "  18 
16  "  17 
16  "  18 
16  "  18 
15  "  18 

$5  50  .'iR2  00 

9 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 

10 
9 
8 
8 
9 
9 

10 

l'^ 

175. 

5  00 
5  50 
5  50 
5  50 
5  75 

5  00 

6  00 

4  50 
3  50 
3  50 
3  00 
3  25 

1". 

210. 

1 

T^i 

211. 

V^ 

220. 

T^ 

221. 

■T^ 

233. 

1 

I'', 

229. 

18  ""'26 

15 

13  "  16 



1'^ 

m9, 

0 

6  00   2  50 

1^! 

264. 

7  25 
6  00 
6  25 
6  50 

2  50 

3  50 

1^ 

333. 

T^ 

349. 

2 

1^ 

356. 

1*^ 

176 

41 

10 

31 

28h 

16 

198 

10 

1 

6 

2 

$5  83$3  14 
1 

8^ 

13 

A  very  slight  advance,  consequent  on  an  increased  number  of  establishments. 
The  introduction  of  machinery  lias  correspondingly  done  away  with  hand  labor. 
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Table  No.    1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Sliowing   the    Employment   of   Women    and    Children    in    tlie   State   of 
Maryland,   by  Special  Industries. 

MILLINERY. 


3 
a 

o 

■Si     . 

is 

§B 

■%   M 

% 

No.  OF 
Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DKEN. 

AGES  OF  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

Average 

WEEKLY 
"WAGES. 

time  by 
Hours 

AND 

Months. 

C 
o 

a 

CD 

o 

73 

0-* 

1 
<D 

0 

c 
a> 

0 

s 
< 

a; 
0 

"0 

0 

l-H 

OJ 

0 

0-1 

CO 

g 
0 

0 

as 

|« 

9 

8 
8 
9 

8 

to  j^ 

'>,lr> 

25 

3 

2 

10 

12 

18  to  25 
22  "  35 
22  "  38 
18  "  40 
20  "  55 

25 

3 

2 

10 

19, 

$6  00 
5  25 

5  50 

6  50 
5  00 

$3  50 

!•:>. 

'',63 

1?, 

'^41 

"3 

"3 

12 

'^R3 

... 

"2 

"i 

12 

'^,9,8 

16  to  18 

12 

277* 

52 

3 

3 

29 

17 

52 

2 

1 

$5  65 

$3  50 

81 

12 

*Employ  only  outside  help. 
The  wholesale  trade  in  the  manufacture  of  millinery  goods  for  foreign  sales 
has  increased  about  20  per  cent. 


MACHINISTS. 


3 
5 

■/: 

«2 

Oh 

§^ 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

!    average 

Nationalities                weekly 

OF  hands.                     wages. 

Time  by 
Hours 

AND 

Months. 

S 
0 

0 

en 

s 

S 

s 

0 

1 
2 

2 
0 

S 
< 

S 
2 

S 

2 

T3 

2 
0 

2 

en 

2 

S 
S 
0 

to 

45 

CO 

OJ 

2 

CO 

c 
'35 

0 

S 
0 

2 
0 

p-l 

Si 
CO    ^ 

48 

12 

18 
5 

10 

150 

5 

4 

45 

12 

18 
5 

10 

150 

5 

4 

45 

14  to  18 
17"  21 

16  "  21 

17  "  20 
16  "  20 
16  "  21 
14"  21 
16  "  21 

12 
18 

5 

10 

150 

5 

i 

$3  50 
4  00 
4  25 

4  50 

5  00 

3  00 

4  25 
3  00 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

12 

144. 

12 

160 

12 

162 

12 

166 

12 

224 

1 

12 

•>,9,6 

1 



12 

410. 

12 

249 

249 

18 

248 

1 

$3  94 

10 

12 

This  trade  has  increased  in  the  employment  of  boys  about  11  per  cent. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimoee   City. — Contimied. 

Table   Showing    tlie    Employment  of  Women    and   Children    in    the  State   of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 


H 

o 

M 
!B  . 

22 

do 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

or 

Chil- 

DEEN. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities 

OF  HANDS. 

AVEBAGE 
WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Time  by 

HOUKS 
AND 

Months. 

s 
a 

o 

IS 
0 

to 

03 

m 

P 

s 

0 

9 
0 

c 

CD 
< 

"S 

s 

'0 

'0 
0 

S 

s 

03 
0 

1— 1 

CO 

0 
'0 

'rfj 
to 

0 
0 

03 

5 

S 

P-i 

CO  ." 

\\ 

16 

30 

12 

4 

40 

16 

1 

1 

70 

18 

60 

"30 
1 

"26 

'16 
16 
10 

'4 

3 

25 

38 
13 

'16 

5 

6 

4 

19 

58 

15 

15 

7 

1 

19 

10 

5 

4 

10 

42 

'3 
5 

17 
6 

4 
5 

24 

6 

12 

2 

5 

12 

11 

6 

3 

34 
10 

'6 
"l5 

"\ 

"16 
3 

4 
10 
42 

'5 
3 
6 
4 

"24 

6 

12 

"5 

12 

11 

6 

3 

4 
3 

16 
5 
6 

4 
13 

58 

"is 

7 
19 

21  to  30 

20  to  25 
18  "  30 

21  "  35 
18  "  25 
18  "  39 
45 

35 

21  to  45 
18  "  55 
21  "  25 

15  to  18 

15  "  17 

16  to"  21 
14"  15 

15  "  17 

14  "  20 
14"  18 

16  "  21 
14"  17 
14"  17 
14"  21 
17 

16  "  21 

15  "  17 

16  "  19 
18  "  20 
15  "  21 
15  "  21 

23 
40 
12 
20 
12 
22 
5 
16 
128 
33 

""7 
31 
20 
10 
5 
4 

i 

20 
3 
5 

17 
6 
4 
4 

24 

\t 

12 
11 
6 
3 
4 
3 
30 

27 
3 

4 

14  00 
3  50 

3  75 

4  50 
0  00 
6  00 

4  50 

5  00 
5  00 

10  00 
4  00 

$3  25 

2  25 

"'3"56 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  75 

3  50 
9  50 

2  00 

4  50 
4  00 

3  75 

3  50 

4  00 
3  75 

3  00 

4  75 


3  50 

3  50 

4  25 

5  00 
5  50 

4  25 

5  00 
5  25 
4  50 
4  00 
4  00 
4  50 
4  50 

4  25 

5  50 

""3' "56 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
8 
9 

12 

20 

1". 

41 

12 

60 

8 

61. 
62 

6 

16 

11 

8 

8 

77 

l^r 

80 

3 

1^ 

81 

l^r 

89 

12 

91 

75 

1M 

92 

T^ 

98 

18  to  29 
40 

5  00 
4  00 

12 

103 

12 

106 

12 

123 

2 

9 

145 

12 

147 

5 

12 

148 

2 

12 

154 

"3 
14 

18  to  21 

5  00 

12 

155 

14  to  17 

16  "  18 

15  "  18 

17  "  21 

15  "  21 
17"  21 

16  "  21 
16  "  21 
15  "  18 

15  "  17 

16  "  21 

18  "  21 
15  "  21 

15  "  21 

16  •'  21 

12 

161 

12 

165 

12 

167 

10 

168 

12 

174 

5 

12 

177 

12 

179 

12 

180 

"2 

20  to  35 
18  "  30 
18  "  30 

5  00 
G  00 

6  25 

12 

186 

4 

12 

196 

12 

198 

12 

9m 



12 

•?,18 

12 

230. 





is" to  25 

18"  21 
18  "  35 

12 

284 

6  50 
6  00 
5  00 

12 

?,36 

12 

237. 

5 

5 

15  to  18 

13 
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Table  Xo.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table    Showing   the    Employment   of  Women    and   Children    in   the  State    of 
Maryland,  l)y  Special  Industries. 


MISCELLANEOUS   TRADES— Co7i^j>med. 


=1 
o 

■i-t 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

AVEEAGE 

Weekly 
"Wages. 

Time  bt- 

HOURS 

and 
Months. 

«2 

•fc.  2 
oo 

■A 

s 

o 

o 

CO 

0 

l-H 
1=5 

5j 
0 

5 

< 

0 

0 

3 

Ct3 

(—1 

03 

0 

CO 

f5 

g 
0 

0 

S 

S 

CO     .^ 

244. 

9 

2 

18 'to '21 

16  "  18 

3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
3 
1 
30 

4  35 

$3  75 
4  00 
3  50 

3  00 

4  35 
4  35 
4  00 
4  00 

3  75 

4  50 

5  00 

4  50 

3  50 

"4  06 

5  35 
5  75 
5  38 
5  00 
5  50 

4  00 
4  00 

9 

8 
9 
9 
8 
10 
8 

T^, 

348. 

2!.--- 

$4  75 

1? 

250. 

"is 

2 

5 

25 

"io 

2 
5 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
6 
4 
1 
2 

"4 
4 
5 

2i... 
5 

17  to  18 
16  "  20 
17"  19 
19  "  31 

16  "  31 
17"  31 

17  "  21 

17  "  21 

18  "  21 
17  "  21 
17  "  21 
18 

16 

I'', 

256. 

3 

19 

258. 

2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
6 

19. 

259. 

19 

262. 

19 

265. 

9|     13 

266. 

18  to  35 
18  "  30 
18  "  25 

9      12 

268. 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

8* 
9 
8 
9 

10 

19 

269. 

19 

270. 

19 

273. 

4 

4 

19 

273. 

1 

'"4 
4 
5 

""2 

19 

279. 

5  00 
4  50 
4  35 

19 

313. 

/^ 

19 

314. 

5 

4 

4 

5 

35 

8 
37 

7 
50 

19 

338. 

16  to  21 

17  "  20 

17  "  21 

18  "'  30 
16  "  21 
16  "  21 
14  "  21 
14"  31 

19 

366. 

19 

467. 

19 

375. 

19 

389 

14 
33 

8 
40 

14 
33 

V  8 
10 

6 
6 
1 

19 

400. 

19 

397. 

19 

415. 

30 

l\  '•  30 

5  00 

19 

449  563 

359 

203 

25 

l''J 

835 

6 

75 

3 

73 

15 

4 

$4  95 

$4  19 

9|- 

Hi 

These  trades  represent  principally  single  establishments,  a  list  of  which  fol- 
lows Table  "A."  Taking  all  these  miscellaneous  occupations  together,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  woman  and  child  employment  of  about  13  per  cent. 
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Table  No.   1. — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing   the    Employment    of  Women    and    Children    in   the   State  of 
Maryland,   by  Special  Industries. 


PATENT  MEDICINES. 


o 

Sex 

TIME  BY 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

OF 

Chil- 

DEEN. 

Ages  of  hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

Average 
weekly 

WAGES. 

Hours 

AND 

Months. 

gV- 

«2 

it 

C 

0) 

o5 

c 

S 

3 

T5 

.• 

c 

3 

P-i 

03    .• 

<u 

a? 

03 

ai 

'    .  '  eg 

o 

21 

o 

a; 

S 

o 

2' 

05 

a 

o 

O 

O 

1 
o; 
CD 

Irish. 
Poles 
Russi 

o  , 

3 
5 

1. 

2 

4 

4 

40 

16  to  20 

i 

5... 

MM 

$6  00 

.'P4  00 

9 

9 

,S89 

3 
25 

80 

4 
100 

108 

15 

4 

85 

18  to  30 
18  "  35 

13  "  17 
15  "  17 

126 

4  50 
6  25 

2  75 
2  50 

9 

8 

r', 

343 

T^ 

15    93 

26 

16 

138 

! 

$5  58 

$3  08 

8| 

11 

i 

This  trade,  engaged  in   the    manufacture  of   proprietary  medicines,  has  in- 
creased in  the  employment  of  female  minors  about  6  per  cent. 


POTTERY. 


z.  o 


•53. 
10. 
64. 
,94. 
104. 


No.  OF 

Hands. 


31 


31 


Chil- 
dren. 


Ages  of  Hands. 


P^ 


nationalities 
OF  Hands. 


»'o 


9     9 
15:  15 

45!  45 

11  to  21 
10  "  15 
14  "  21 
14"  20 
14  "  20 

50 

35 
31 

15 

48 

17 

21  to  40 

167135 

32 

31 

16 

45 

50; 

641 


1681 


15: 


4... 


19.. 


o  a 


110 


110 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages. 


$7  00 


$2  75 

4  00 

5  00 
5  00 
3  25 


$7  00  $4  00 


Time  by 

Hours 

and 

Months. 


0-1 


22  si 


10 
10! 

8 


13 
12 
12 
13 
13 


91     13 


Iji  the  pottery  manufacture  there  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in  female 
■employment.  It  fairly  illustrates  the  effort  of  women  to  seek  higher  grades  of 
industry.     The  increase  represents  almost  11  per  cent. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Employment   of    Women    and  Children    in   the    State    of 
Maryland,   by  Special  Industries. 


PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,   AND  BOOKBINDING. 


li 
is 

oo 

125 

No.  OF 
HANES. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

aveeage 
weekly 
Wages. 

Time  by 

HOUES 
AND 

Months. 

g 

a 
0 

to 

to 

05 

s 

g 
0 

0 

a 
< 

s 

(U 

^3 
0 

to 

0 

c 

s 
s 

Ci3 

■^o 

1— 1 

05 

Cm 

c" 

_c3 
'tc 
to 

1 

i 

s 

0 

31 

0 

to  .• 

86. 

2 

"7 
25 
36 

7 
5 
3 
2 
2 

10 
2 
4 

15 
6 
4 

7 
2 
3 
2 
2 

10 
2 
4 

15 
6 

"3 

26  to  26 

16  to  20 
11  "  20 
11  "  18 
16  "  21 
14"  16 

15  "  21 
18  "  19 
14"  19 

16  "  20 
15"  17 
15  "  17 

7 

7 

3 

2 

2 

10 

2 

4 

21 

30 

40 

$3  50 
3  50 
3  00 

3  50 

4  00 
4  50 
3  75 

2  75 

3  50 

3  50 

4  00 

10 
10 
10 

9 

9 
10 

9 
10 

9 
10 

9 

12 

178 

$4  00 

12 

225. 

12 

271. 

12 

299 

12 

300. 

12 

317. 

12 

326 

12 

336 

"4 

18  "  25 
18  "  47 
18  "  40 

1 

4  50 

4  50 

5  50 

12 

337. 

1 

12 

350 

12 

1 

- 

1 

— 

— 

70 

60 

53 

7 

27 

16J 

128 

!if4  62 

%Z  68 

9? 

12 

A  small  increase  of  about  9  per  cent. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 


Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Conthmed. 

Table   Showing    the    Employment   of  "Women    and  Children    in   the    State  of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


PAPER  GOODS. 


3 
« 
o 

H 

%t 

pa  =0 

oo 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

AGES  OF  HANDS. 

NATIONALITIES                i       WeEKlY 
OF  HANDS.                      I        WAGES. 

1 

Time  by 

HOURS 
AND 

Months. 

s 

o 

1 

IS 
o 

1 

CO 

S 

ID 

0 

0 

S3 

s 
< 

0 
CQ 

0 

CO 

"3: 

c 

J3 

S 
0 

CO 

CO 

2      0 

5 
0 

Ot-H 

31 

3 

0-1 

CO    .■ 

54 

20 
30 
45 
25 
35 
30 

8 
18 

5 
30 
10 

15 
8 
5 
10 
14 
5 
2 
5 
5 

80 
10 

15 

"5 
5 

'"3 

'"8 
5 
5 
9 
5 
2 
5 
3 
30 
10 

18  to  45 
18  "  25 
18  "  35 

18  "  30 
30  "  65 
30  "  65 

19  "  30 
18  "  35 
18  "  30 
18  "  40 
18  "  30 

18  to  20 
14"  17 
14"  17 
16  "  18 
15  "  17 

15  "  16 
17"  19 

16  "  17 
15  "  17 
14  "  18 
14"  18 

35 
38 
50 
30 
38 
25 
10 
20 
10 
60 
20 

$4  50 

4  50 

5  75 
4  75 

$3  00 
3  00 
3  25 
3  00 

3  50 

4  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  25 

4  25 
4  25 

10 
8 
9 
9 

10 
9 

10 
8 
9 

10 
8 

^'>■ 

372 

13 

376 

v 

338 

5 
11 

13 

83 

..i  5  50 

13 

84 

6  00 

4  00 
6  00 

5  00 

r^- 

117 

T> 

215 

2 

1 

r^ 

318 

v^ 

330 

6  25 
5  00 

v> 

370 

V', 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

346 

109 

^7 

89 

28  J 

l'^2- 

336 

1 

...  $5  29 

$3  41 

9     13 

An  Increase  of  33  per  cent,  in  the  employment  of  women  and  children. 


KAG  MANUFACTURERS. 


Sex 

TIME   BY 

9 
0 

«2 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

AOEi  or  HANDS. 

NATIONALITIES 
OF  HANDS. 

Average 
Weekly 
wages. 

Hours 

AND 

Months. 

1 

1 

i     1     j 

OH 

1 

' 

. 

03 

5-1  < 

II 

do 

0 

0 

Male. 
Female. 

0 

0 

0 

s 

5 

"o 

_o 
"o 

0 

"o 

S 
£ 

G 
0 

"$. 

_a3 
"o 
2-1 

C 

CO 

Women. 
Children. 

■^  0- 

OK^ 

70 

*    3     3 

....'     2 

30  to  40 

17 

3 

2'... 

14  80  $2  40 

10 

13 

141. 

3.... 

25  "  45 

3|... 

5  00 

10 

13 

146. 

20 

32 

18    14 

21  "  50 

12  to  20 

23 

10 

13 

6 

4  50 

3  50 

10 

13 

363. 

17 

3 

....j     3 
18   19 

18  "  30 

16  to  18 

17 

i 

3 ... 

5  00   3  50 

10 

12 

43 

37 

31 

14 

43 

10 

1 

18 

8... 

$4  82  $3  13 

10 

13 

No  increase  worthy  of  notice. 
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Table   No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing    the  Employment  of    Women   and    Children    in    the   State    of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


SHIRT  AND  OVERALL  MAKERS. 


3 

g 

5 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  hands. 

NATIONALITIES 

OF  Hands. 

AVERAGE 

Weekly 

WAGES. 

Time  by 

HOUKS 

AND 

MONTH^, 

~  ^ 
oo 

5 

o 

c 
o 

CD 

o 

c 
B 
o 

<D 
O 

c 

c 
S 

Ci5 

1— 1 

s 

s 

.  o 

o 

73. 

104 

8 
10 

46 

46 
37 
70 
75 

21  to  60 
21  "  40 
18  "  35 
18  "  .50 

16  to  18 

14  "  19 
12  "  16 

15  "  17 
17"  18 

16  "  17 
16"  17 
16  "  18 
14"  17 
14  "  17 
13"  17 
12"  17 

14  "  17 
12  "  17 

15  "  17 
15  "  17 
14  "  18 
12  "  17 

38 

45 

80 

165 

8 

8 

15 

1164 

75 

250 

53 

60 

315 

40 

56 

56 

$5  50 
5  00 

3  50 

4  00 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00 
5  00 

4  50 

5  00 

6  00 
5  75 
4  35 

4  00 

5  00 

4  75 

5  75 
4  50 

$3  00 
3  50 

3  50 

4  00 

3  50 

5  00 

4  50 
3  00 
3  50 
3  50 
3  75 
3  75 
3  00 
3  50 
3  75 
3  60 
3  50 
3  00 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

9 

9* 

9' 

9 

9^ 

9 

9 
10 
10 

9 

T^. 

f^5 

37! 

12 

lie 

70 

::: 

1^. 

158 

lOo!  75 

5  3 

6  3 
13  2 

900:300 

G5  10 

300'  50 

10 

1'>. 

171 

3lin  "  30 

12 

194 

3 

2 

300 

10 

50 

10 

10 

25 

5 

4 

75 

18  "  25 
18  "  30 
20  "  38 
18  "  35 
18  "  45 
18  "  40 
18  "  40 
18  "  40 
18  "  35 
18  "  30 
18  "  40 
18  "  30 
18  "  45 

1 

1", 

206 

11 

209 
294 

30 

10 

13 
1^ 

:^01 

1". 

331. 

43 

50 

300 

35 

8 

10 

10 

25 

5 

4 

1", 

833. 

^9, 

^",8 

6 

0 

^9, 

:-134. 

T^ 

334. 

13 
198 
•^,00 

1'^ 

355 . 

19,n 

75 

3 

I''. 

358 

165 
100 



2137 

35 

i  35 

1''. 

371. 

30 
790 

...1  30 

130 

1", 

790 

28 

14  J 

3756 

8 

93 

69 

1 

$4  95 

$3  3c 

9* 

13 

A  large  increase,  many  large  establishments  having  been  founded  during  the 
last  few  years  ;  increase  of  47  per  cent. 
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Table  JSTo.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Employment    of    "Women   and  Children    in    the    State   oi 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 


« 
O 

ii 

'^> 
°^ 
oo 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

AGES  OF  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

AVEBAGE 
WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

TIME  BT 

HOTTKS 

AND 

MONTHS. 

c 

a> 

s 

o 

IS 
o 

Is 

S 

c 
<i> 

S 
0 

0 

S 

-S 

s 

IB 
0 

r-i 
0 

4i 

C  1  c 

CO  i  ^ 
■-I  '  <l> 

Tli 
1— 1 

.s 

■55 

ID 

S 
0 

f-i 

IS 
0 

u 

ID 

SO 

••I 

Oh 

56 

1 

37 
3 
3 
30 
20 
40 
17 
25 
15 
35 
10 
33 
45 
35 
70 

2 
5 
4 
4 
10 
15 

""3 

'"3 
5 

""5 
"15 

....      2 
5.... 

21     2 

2     2 

10.... 

....    15 

!!!!  ""3 
".l.'S"'z 
........ 

'l'.\"h 

25 

21  to  45 
21  '•'  30 
21  "  35 
18  "  30 
21  "  45 
18  "  35 
18  "  25 
18  "  25 
18  "  45 
18  "  45 
18  "  30 
18  "  40 
18  "  30 
18  "  35 
18  "  50 

17 

12  to  20 
18  "  20 
16  "  17 
16  "  18 
16  "  20 

ie'to'is 
is'to  18 

14"  18 


3 

$5  00 
8  00 
5  00 
5  00 

5  75 
4  25 

4  88 

6  00 
6  50 

5  00 

6  00 

5  00 

6  50 
5  50 

5  00 

6  75 

$4  50 

3  00 
5  00 
5  00 

4  00 
4  00 

"5'o6 

"3' "66 
3  00 

'2"  56 

"3"75 

8 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

T^ 

75 

25 
7 
5 
36 
35 
40 
20 
16 
18 
40 
10 
33 
50 
35 
70 

I 

9 

8 

10 

142 

1H 

143 

2 
4 

!'>.■ 

153 

10. 

169 

10 

159 

1"/ 

214 

1?^ 

254 

6 

3... 

1 

8 

15^ 

295 

... 

10!     13 

297 

9 

8 

9 

10 

10 

10 

12: 

329 

12 

330 

! 

v:^ 

342. 

14  to  17 

1 

12 

348 

12 

353 

10 

5 

15  to  17 

10 

5 

12 

419 

71 

29 

42 

36^ 

16^ 

443 

81 

16 

$5  65 

$4  34 

9^ 

1U 

A  very  slight  increase  in  female  labor,  about  4  per  cent. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing    the   Employment    of    Women    and   Children   in   the    State    of 
Maryland,   Vjy  Special  Industries. 

STRAW  GOODS. 


W 
O 
C5 

O 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

AGES  OF  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

AVEKAGE 
WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Time  bt 

HOUKS 
AND 

Months. 

S2 

<    M 
I-H   ^ 

o  o 

s 
s 

Male.    • 
Female. 

Women. 
Children. 

American, 
Bohemian. 

0 

s 

Ct5 

75 

.3 
'3? 

s 

0 

Children. 

"^     .    en   .• 

201 

Go 
40 
65 

40 

175 

75 

65 

■36 

3 

.... 

'io 

"'(3*14 
3... 

18  to  40         

65...'... 

$6  00 

10      12 

222 

18  "  40 

40    ;... 

6  00 !       9      12 

235 

18  "  35  14  to  17 
18"  3016  "  19 
18  "  40 

83     !... 

2 

6  -"0 
6  50 
6  40 
6  00 
5  00 

$3  25 
4  75 

'2"  7  5 

8      12 

345 

43...;... 

■    8       9 

354 

175.. .1... 

9        9 

357 

18  "  35 

75... 

10      12 

373. 

8  "  3512  "  16 

65;.. 

5 

5 

8      12 

525 

33 

9    24 

27  i  \^ 

546... 

7 

5 

$6  05 

$3  58 

9       11 

i 

1 

A  good  development  in   this  trade ;  fully  22  per  cent,   increase  of  female 
labor. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the    Employment  of    Women  and  Children    in   the    State  of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


SALT,   SPICE,   AND  TEA  PACKERS. 
Salt  Packers. 


3 

O 

g 

CO     . 

^  EM 

oo 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DKEN. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  hands. 

Average 
Weekly 

WAGES. 

- 

Time  by 

HOUES 
AND 

Months. 

05 
O 

o 

a5 
"Is 

a5 

a 

s 

o 

.2 

S3 

'3 
S 

o 

o 
Q 

English. 
French. 
German. 

•n 

1 — 1 

.    cS 

S 

s 

o 

c 

(D 

o 

o 

SS 

3 

4 

1 
1     1 



20  to  50 
23  "  40 

16 

...'...    3 

1 

$5  00 
6  00 

$3  00 

7 
8 

1?. 

^4. 

...'...    4 

1^. 

7 

1 

1 

33 

16 

...!...!    7 

1 

15  50 

$3  00     7A 

1^. 

1    ! 

Spice  Packers. 


55 

6 

""'5 

"'5 

31  to  30 

6... 

14  25 

$4"  50 

8 
8 

I'^r 

79 

18  to  20 

5! 

11 

1 

6 

5 

5 

24J 

19 

11  ... 

$4  25 

$4  50 

8 

H,", 

1 

Tea  Packers. 


88.    ,9 


l'20  to  30 


19 


10 


50  $4  50       9     12 


The  salt  packing  has  moved  away  from  Maryland  to  a  great  extent;  fallen 
off  70  per  cent,  in  the  employment  of  women  packers.  The  other  trades 
stationary. 
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Table  No.  1— Baltimoke   City.— Continued. 

Table   Showing   the    Employment   of   Women    and    Children    in   the    State   of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


TAILORS,  CLOTHING  MANUFACTURERS. 


2h 
■A 

O 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

1 
Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DKEN. 

Ages  of  hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages. 

time  by 
Hours 

AND 

Months. 

C  H 
H  < 
O  H 

~.  h 

o  o 

'A 

a 

o 

c 
a 

P 
S 

a 
0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

S 
0 

1— 1 

■  <^ 
i'o 

s 

0 

0 
0 

05 

Cl, 

r.8 

"2 

10 

1 

30 

20 

8 

8 

65 

10 

20 

12 

4 

5 

3 

6 

11 

75 

20 

5 

7 

3 
40 

4 
10 
15 

5 

'16 

5 

10 

4 

"2 
"26 

7 

3 
40 

4 
10 
15 

5 

'16 

5 

10 

4 

"2 

15  to  17 

16  "  20 

15  "  21 

16  "  18 

15  "  20 

16  "  20 
16  "  18 

4 

3 

$4  50 
4  00 
4  25 
4  00 

3  50 

4  00 
3  50 

"3' 50 

5  00 

3  50 

4  00 

"4  06 

"i'oo 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 

12 
12 

i;^5 

21  to  36 
21  "  35 
30 

21  "  60 
21  ■•'  45 
18  "  25 
21  "  45 
18  "  60 
18  "  35 
20  "  35 
20  "  50 
25  "  30 
18  '■'  25 
30  "  45 
20  "  45 

5 
36 

4 
40 
35 
13 

3 
42 
12 
19 
14 

3 

5 

136. 

10 
1 

4i... 

$5  25 
5  00 

4  00 

5  25 
5  50 
5  75 

5  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  50 

6  00 

5  75 
5  50 
5  00 

7  50 
5  50 
5  50 
5  00 

9 

189 

8 

150 

12 

170 

10 

17?, 

12 

1S1 

1 

12 

183. 

16  to  18 
16"  18 
16  "  20 
15  "  18 

15  31.5 

12 

185 

2 
5 

1 

12 

187. 
188 

6 

2 

12 
12 

195. 

1 

1! 

... 

i 

12 

''17 

16  "  17 

12 

246 

3'... 
3... 

12 

261. 

1 
11 
95 
19 

5 

2 

12 

278. 

....  18  "  45 
2018  "  45 

12 

298 

14  to  17 

12 

808 

18  "  45 
18  "  50 

iL.. 

1 

12 

312. 

12 

1 

310 

135 

....135 

30 

m 

362 

10 

42  8i9 

1  1 

4 

$5  44 

$3  75 

10 

111- 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  this  increase ;  it  is  much  greater  than  we  are  able 
to  discover,  so  much  being  done  outside  of  the  factories — say  about  20  per  cent, 
from  best  information. 

In  the  clothing  trade  the  majority  of  hands  work  outside  the  factories. 
Besides  those  enumerated,  thirty  others  were  visited  who  so  employ  labor,  and 
returns  were  had  showing  the  employment  of  5,982  women  and  girls  who  took 
work  in  private  houses,  and  which  this  Bureau  could  not  reach  by  its  agents. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing    the    Employment    of  Women  and    Children   in   the   State   of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


TINWARE  MANUFACTURERS. 


« 
o 

CO     . 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DKEN. 

AGES  OF  HANDS. 

Nationalities 

OF  HANDS. 

Average 
Weekly 

WAGES. 

TlMK  BY 

HOUES 

AND 

Months. 

S2 
oo 

i2i 

a 

o 

6. 
o 

g 

g 
o 

6 

c 

s 

.2    • 
S 1  s 

O     o 

"it 

1 

o 

c 

g 

in 

1— 1 

to 

0) 

0^ 

'35 

tc 

c 

o 

S 

21 

1 
3i     8 
20!  30 
118  200 

8....  20 to  55  14 to  17 
10    20  21  "  3515  "  19 

11 
50 

218 
40 
10 
37 
37 

i 

1 

$4  90 

5  00 

6  00 

$4  00 
3  50 

3  25 

4  50 
4  50 
3  75 
3  25 

10 

11 

78 

10     12 

120 

150 
31 
10 

6 
23 

5018  '<  .5015  "  17 

85 

15... 

10     13 

131 

40 
10 

9 

14  "  20 
14  "  20 
14"  17 
14"  20 

10      13 

394 





i 

8       9 

395. 
417 

18:  22 
7   30 

icis"  35 

721  "  35 

2... 

1 

5  00 
4  90 

8     13 
10     13 

; 

166 

340 

238 

102 

24 

16 

403 

2... 

86 

15 

$5  24 

$3  56 

n 

11} 

An  increase  principally  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  one  firm — abont  13  per  cent. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Concluded. 

Table    Sliowiiig    the   Employnient    of    Women    and    Children    in   the   State  of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 


TOBACCO   MANUFACTORIES. 


a 

o 

M 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DBEN.  , 

Ages  of  Hands. 

Nationalities 

OF  HANDS. 

Average 
Weekly 

WAGES. 

TIME  BY 

HODKS 

AND 

Months. 

K 

do 

d 
a> 

s 

o 

40 
80 
4 
5 
52 
31 

'75 
350 
100 

9 

IS 
0 

335 

300 

34 

9 

23 

9 

12 

6 

100 

50 

03 

S 

0 

0 

d 
.2 

03 

S 
< 

.§ 
'S 
s 

-a 
0 
P5 

03 
0 

0 

c 

03 

d 
0 

t— 1 

'cfi 

03 

d 

03 

a 
0 

03 

t-l 

0 

03 

(In 

03 
P-l 

57. 

60 
25 

""4 
13 

12 
6 

275 

275 

34 

5 

10 
9 

21  to  35 
21  "  70 
30  "  45 
21  "  25 
18  "  50 
18  "  40 

16  to  18 

14  "  20 
16  "  20 
15"  18 

15  "  17 
14"  17 
15  "  21 
14"  21 
14"  17 
12  "  17 

250 
80 
16 

125 

"9 

$5  50 

6  00 

7  00 
4  50 
6  50 
4  50 

$3  50 
3  25 
5  00 

3  00 

4  00 

3  00 

5  00 

4  50 
4  00 
4  75 

10 

8 
9 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

13 

58 

300 

13 

14 

65 

9 

12 

55 

450 

125 

12 

69, 

12 

82. 

12 

197. 

10 

4 

"'7 

26 

12 

304 

12 

352 , 

12 

344. 
351, 

166 
50 

18  "  40 
18  "  30 
18  "  60 

8 

10 

8 

7  00 
6  50 
5  00 

13 
13 

369, 

15 

10 

13 

737 

878 

120 

758   32 

16 

1043 

8 

385 

132 

47 

$5  83 

$3  99 

13 

An  increase  in  woman  and  child  labor  of  38  per  cent. 
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List  of  the  Establishments  Examined  by  the  Bureau,  and  included  in  the  fore- 
going Table,  under  the  heading  of  "Miscellaneous  Trades."  The  individual 
returns  from  each  Establisement  under  this  head  will  be  found  in  "Table 
Xo.  1,  Baltimore  City." 


Chairmakers 1 

Lead  Pencils 1 

Coffee  Roaster 1 

Neckwear 2 

Bed  Comforts 1 

Co;it-pad  Manufacturing 1 

Whi])s  and  Umbrellas 3 

Canvas  Belts 2 

Netting  Manufacturing 1 

Telegraph , 1 

Uil  Cloths 1 

Burial  Case 1 

Telephone 1 

Harness  Manufacturing 3 

Type  Machines 1 

Fireworks 1 

Refrigerators 1 

Morocco  Manufactui'ing 1 

Baxter  Motor 1 

Flags,  Tents,  etc 1 

Wire  Manufacturing 1 

Bottle  Seal  Manufacturing 1 

Meter  Manufacturing 1 

Paint  Manufacturing 1 


Embroidery  Manufacturing 1 

B.  &  0.  R.  R.  Office 1 

Fancy  Goods 1 

Japanner..^ 1 

Brush  Manufacturing.... 3 

Trunk  Manufacturing 1 

Stone  Yards 3 

Corset  Manufacturing :..  3 

Leather  Manufacturing 1 

Carriage  Paint 1 

Paper  Patterns 1 

Marble  Cutters 3 

Woodenware  Manufacturing 1 

Carriage  Manufacturing ;") 

Sash,  Blinds,  etc 3 

Metal  Molder 1 

Car  Wheels 1 

Asphalt  Blocks 1 

Button  Hole  Manufacturing 1 

Baking  Powders 3 

Looking-glass  Manufacturing 1 

Paint  Manufacturing 3 

Tub  Manufacturing 1 


Chapter  IV. 


TABLE    No.    I,    BALTIMORE    CITY,    SHOWING    SIZE,    NUMBER 

OF  STORY,   AND    NUMBER    OF   DOORS   AND   WINDOWS 

OF   ESTABLISHMENTS     HEREIN    REPORTED. 

ALSO,    SANITARY    AND    EDUCATIONAL    TABLES    OF    SAME. 
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TABLE  No,  1— Baltimore  City, 


Table    Showing    Size    and    Stoby    of    Factories    included 
IN  THIS  Eeport. 


Factories  herein  reported,  the  second  or  other  upper  story  of 
which  appear  to  be  larger  than  the  ground  floor  results  from  the 
fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  lower  floor  is  occupied  as  a  work- 
room for  woman  or  child  labor. 

The  method  of  writing  the  size  in  the  following  table  is  as 
follows:  The  upper  figure  rejn'esents  the  height;  the  lower  figures 
represent  the  length  and  breadth. 
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Table   No.  1 — Baltimoue  City. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of    Factory,  the  Floors  where   Hands  Work,  and  the- 
Nuinber  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments  Included  in   this  Report. 


BOILER-MAKERS. 


o 

.    O 

o  ^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth " 
Floor. 

CO 

o 

d 

o 
o 

p 



CO 

o 

CO 

o 
o 

CO 

O 

CO 

!-i 
O 
O 
ft 

CO 

CO 

O 
O 
P 

CO 

1 

CO 

o 

O 
P 

^{ 

20 
50x70 

18 
150x80 

20 
140x70 

20 
300x140 



«{ 

18 
200 

( 

)pe 

3 

25 

m  i 

>he 

d. 

4C{ 

20 
140x70 

20 
200x140 

3   18 

1 
25  200 

lUJ 

CAKE  AND  CRACKER  BAKERS. 


o 

1-*^     CO 

.  o 

O  *^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

CO 

O 

o 
o 

p 

CO 

O 

8 

CO 

O 
O 

P 

3 

CO 

O 

d 

8 
7 

80 
27 

CO 

o 

O 

P 

3 

2 

20 

3 

CD 

o 

C 

8 

7 
80 

CO 

o 

O 

P 

3 

3 

20 

CO 

1 

CO 

o 

o 

p 

73 1 

15 
60x60 

15 
60x60 

12 
25x40 

14 
25x80 

16 
60x60 

15 
60x60 

12 
25x40 

14 
25x80 

n\ 

102 1 

253 1 

16 
60x60 

16 
60x60 

27 

3 

27 

3 

BALTIMOKE   CITY  FACTORIES. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing   the  Size  of    Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in   this  Report. 


CAN-MAKERS. 


^ 


H 

30  { 

u{ 

39 1 

.,0{ 

67 1 

07  { 

110  { 

139 1 
140 1 


First 
Floor. 


Second 
Floor. 


Third 
Floor. 


Fourth 
Floor. 


Fifth 
Floor. 


-  I  c 


10 
15x40 

10 
60x66 

9 
10x12 

10 
56x130; 

13   I 
74x110, 

14 
50x70 


32 
100x206 


12 
18x135 


14 
20x70 


00x66  i  40 


10     10 
60x66 

15               i       ! 
38x118 ; !  2 

10            !     , 
56x130 t I  2 

13  13   1   13   I       i 
74x110  74x110!  74xll0i \   36 

14  ,   14   I       I       j 
50x70   50x70  I i '  12 

15 
25x85 


80 


14         ^       i       I 
30x78 ; . 

12  !     ! 

18x135 i  42 

20         i       i 
'  100x130 '• I. 


14 


tn 

m 

r/i 

^ 

^ 

& 

o 

C 

O 

^3 

r- 

n 

-a 

^ 

a 

^ 

O 

^ 

Open  Sheds. 


40;  II 


36j  2 
121  2 


36 


38'  4 


2.. 


COPPER  WORKS. 


■  2  , 

«4-l     OJ 

.  o 

o  +^ 

First      Second 
Floor.      Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

to 

O 

1 

to 
o 

a 

CO 

O 

o3 

o 

o 

Windows. 
I  Doors. 

CO 

O 

a 

CO 

S 

o 

to 

lii 

40 1 

30             20       i 
50x150   100x300 --- 

Ooen  She 

1     1 
As. 

11 
24x120 

S 

9 

1 

j 

1 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the  Size  of    Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 

CARPET-MAKERS. 


•^    CO 

<a_l    1> 

.    O 

o  -^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

o 

CO 

O 
O 
P 

O 

CO 

o 
o 
Q 

o 

CO 

t-l 
o 

O 
ft 

CO 

O 

CO 

3 
o 

ft 

CO 

O 

CO 

o 
o 

ft 

183 1 
184 1 
193| 
239 1 
242 1 
243  { 
255 1 

16 
28x140 

16 
28x140 

14 
28x100 

14 
30x90 

13 
28x70 

14 
40x65 



8 
8 
7 
16 
6 
7 

1 

1 

2 
2 
2 
1 

14 
30x90 

16 

2 

16 
13x20 

2 

2 

CANDY-MAKERS. 


o  ^; 

.  o 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

CO 

o 

1 

CO 

s 

o 

ft 

CO 

O 

CO 

o 

O 
ft 

O 

'S 

20 
12 
16 
10 
15 

9 
14 

6 

CO 

tn 
O 

o 

ft 

2 

1 

3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

CO 

O 

20 
12 
16 

CO 

O 
O 

ft 

2 
1 
3 

CO 

o 

CO 

o 

O 
ft 

99 1 
100 1 
101 1 
216 1 
260 1 
267  { 
290  { 
359 1 

13 
18x80 

10 
48x150 

14 
40x100 

12 
25x80 

14 
32x110 

12 
36x90 

14 
31x78 

14 
20x80 

15 
18x80 

10 
48x150 

14 
40x100 

12 
25x80 

14 
45x100 

16 
10 

3 

2 

14 
31x78 

14 
31x78 

14 
20x80 

14 
31x78 

14 
20x80 

14 

2 

14 
6 

2 
2 

14 
6 

2 

2 

BALTIMOEE   CITY  EACTOEIES. 
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Table  JSTo.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the   Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


DRUG-  MANUFACTURERS. 


o 

^      • 

o  m 
.  o 

First 
Floor. 

Second      Third 
Floor.      Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

0? 

0 

0 
0 
ft 

CO 

0 

CO 

0 
0 

ft 

CO 

0 

CO 
ft 

CO 

0 

to 

ft 

CO 

0 

CO 

0 
0 

ft 

r6{ 

10 
40x40 

10 

40x40 

14 
20x70 

10             10 
40x40       40x40 

....... 

15 

3 

15 
14 

-3 
1 

15 

3 

15 

2 

164| 

202/ 

31x36 

4 

1 

278 1 

13 
18x90 

8 
15 

6 
10 

1 
3 
1 

3 

303  { 

13 
25x90 

14 
40x80 

14 
50x90 

12             12 
25x90       25x90 

15 

3 

15 

3 

310  { 

327  { 

14 
50x90 

14 
25x100 

14 
50x90 

10 

8 

16 

3 
2 
3 

10 

2 

340  { 

341 1 

13 
20x100 

13 
30x100 

16 

2 

347  { 

14 
70x100 

27 

2 

i       1     1 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  tlie 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


DRESS  GOODS. 


o 

^     . 

03 
CM  CI 

.  o 
o  -^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

to 
O 

oi 

O 
O 

Q 

o 
5 

O 
O 

Q 
1 

o5 
o 

CO 

u 
o 

O 

B3 
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CO 

s 

a 

CD 

o 

c 

K 

o 
o 

90 1 
205 1 

207  { 

208  { 
212 1 
213  { 
219 1 
331 1 
333  { 
338 1 
340  { 
245 1 
247 1 
251  { 
257 1 
308  { 

20 
34x90 

13 
33x85 

14 
35x60 

9 
6 

1 

1 

10 

3 

10 

" 

13 
15x40 

13 
15x40 

"f. 

24 
30x40 

11 
14x30 

6 
5 

3 

1 

14 
18x90 

34 
36x36 

14 
18x90 

15 
8 

3 
4 

15 

1, 

13 
15x40 

13 
18x25 

6 
5 

1 
3 

6 

1 

13 
16x30 

11 
15x15 

3 
4 

1 
1 

13 
13x15 

11 
60x100 

34 

3 

i 

10 
15x30 

14 
30x90 

13 
35x100 

14 
40x50 

14 
35x80 

13 
35x100 

14 
30x80 

3 
6 

10 
10 

8 
8 

7 

2 
1 

1 

319 1 
335 1 
331 1 

! 

14 
40x50 

14 
40x50 

14 
25x80 

14 
40x50 

14 
40x50 

10 

1 

10 

8 

1 
1 

10 

1 

10 

335 1 

13 
35x100 

8 

2 

360  { 

1   14 
onvSn 

7 

1 
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Table  No.    1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Tabic   Showing  the  Size  of   Factory,   the   Floors   where  Hands  Work,  and  th 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


FURNITURE-MAKERS. 


FRAME  MANUFACTURERS. 


'^   to 

o  ■■:; 
••  o 

o  -^ 

846 1 
364 1 
368 1 
402  \ 


First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

14 
50x90 

14 
50x90  \ 

14 
30x100 

14 
lOOxSOO: 

13 
70x130 

14 
100x300 
13 
70x130 

13 
70x130 

Fourth 
Floor. 


Fifth 
Floor. 


03 

IS 

c 

T3 

^ 

— 

O  I 

^ 

Q^ 

14 
>0xl00i 


34 


,34 


12 


si 


fi 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  tlie 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


GLASS  MANUFACTURERS. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

m 

^ 

m 
^ 

«3 

CO 

o  S 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

O 

m 

o 

m 

O 

CO 

o 

I» 

O 

T-1 

CO 

.  o 
125 

• 

1 

O 
O 

S 
3 

^ 

o 
o 

S 

o 

^ 

o 

O 

391... 
392 1 

1  story. 
25 
40x200 

Jovers  2 

-  acres. 

1 

80  20 

Al 

i  Open. 

1 

1 

IRON  MANUFACTURERS. 
Hardware. 


i 

1 

1-^c^ 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

!S 

is 

is 

^ 

!4 

O    i- 

.  o 
o  -^ 

1^ 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

O 
C 

CO 

O 
O 

n 

o 

CO 

o 

o 

o 

.s 

CO 

O 
O 

o 
'a 

CO 

u 
O 

o 

p 

O 

CO 

o 
o 

p 

119{ 

12 
60x100 

30 

2 

i 

, ,,., 

Foundry. 


11 

50x50 

40 
91x193 

25 
60x140 

12 
75x100 

25 

71x236 

7 
343 
162 
172 

/. 

1    36   3 

Ventilators 


SiMELTING. 


20 

50x120 

OK 

50x50 


Covers  6  acres. 


16   2 


Open  Sheds. 


Open  Shed. 


BALTIMOEE   CITY  EACT0EIE8. 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimoee   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


LUMBER  AND  BOX  FACTORIES. 


^ 


First 
Floor. 


Second 
Floor. 


Third 
Floor. 


Fourth   Fifth 
Floor.   Floor. 


Tj 

CO 

CO 

^ 

& 

^ 

^ 

f£ 

O 

o 

o 

o 

"^ 

'Xj 

r\ 

-^ 

u 

^ 

^ 

o 

p 

t^ 

o 

p 

^ 

C 
P 

^ 

c 

p 

% 

•S  "5 


13| 

"{ 

47 1 

53 1 
65/ 
66 1 

n{ 

149 1 
157| 
199| 
203 1 
204 1 
227 1 
311  { 
365 1 
390 1 
393 1 
401 1 


30 
60x180 

30 
72x98 

12 
35x150 

14 
70x250 

15 
110x175 

14 
40x100 


30 
72x98 

12 
35x150 

14 
70x250 

15 
110x170 

14 
40x100 

15 
70x80 


16 

100x150 

12 

36x90 


12 
36x90 

13 
20x70 

12 
30x70 

12 
18x70 

14 
20x70 


14 
40x100 

14 
35x100 

25 
100x125 

25 
90x150 

13 
70x100 


14 
35x100 


'12 
90x150 

13 
70x100 


12 
35x150 

14 
70x250 

15 
110x170 

14 
40x100 

15 
70x80 


12 

36x90 

13 

20x70 


12 
18x70 


13 
70x100 


13 

70x100 


Saw  Mill  Open. 


10 
20 


2 
^  6 

56'  8 

42I  8 


18 

Op 

20 

2 

20 

16 

4 

16 

56 

8 

56 

42 

8 

42 

30 

4 

30 

Open  Doors. 


Open  Shed. 


1 

2' 

4' 

8' 

h'- 

1 
4' 

i 

18  4 


18 

4 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

2 

18 


Open  Shed. 


8   6 

8'  6 

1 

810 

62'  S 

12  8 
20'  4 

i 
20  4 

20 

4 

20 

4 

.... 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimoee   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and   the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in   this  Report. 


LAUNDRIES  AND  DYERS. 


o  -^ 
.  o 

1 
] 

First 
Floor. 

14 
30x50 

14 
30x103 

14 
15x35 

13 
15x40 

12 
15x40 

13 
18x30 

10 
15x30 

13 
15x18 

13 
12x12 

12 
15x20 

Second 
Floor. 

1 

14 
30x50 

Third 
Floor. 

1 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

o 

CO 

o 
c 

6 
3 

2 
2 
1 
2 
2 

2 
1 

3 

to 

O 

8 

to 

o 
o 

ft 

to 
O 

a 

to 

o 
o 
ft 

CO 

o 

to 

O 
O 
ft 

to 
O 

;J2 

o 

153/ 
175 1 
210 1 

i 

8 
5 
6 
5 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
4 



I, 
211 1 

320 1 

221 1 

223 1 

239  i 

252 1 

264 1 





12 
15x15 

12 
15x15 

4 

1 

4 

1 

333/ 
349 1 
356 1 

14 
35x70 
1 
1 
1 

14 
25x70 

14 
29x130 

14 
25x90 

14 
25x70 

14 
29x130 

14 
25x90 

6 

1 

6 

18 
6 

1 
2 
2 

6 

18 
6 

1 

2 
2 

14 
25x90 

14 
25x90 

6 

2 

6 

9 

BALTIMOEE   CITY  FACTOKIES. 
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Table  JSTo.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


MILLINERY. 


^  . 

o  3 
.  o 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

O 

'A 

o 

o 

o 

CO 

O 
O 

P 

CO 

O 

CO 

o 

■O 
P 

CO 

O 

CO 

O 
C 

CD 

O 

CD 

O 
O 
P 

275  { 
263 1 

241  { 
233 1 
238  { 

12 
20x40 

1 

5 

1 

12 
12x15 

14 
14x35 

12 
15x20 



3 

2 

2 

1 
1 
1 

! 



12 
18x30 

i 

6 

1 

1 

MACHINISTS. 


o 

a- 

^    CO 

.  o 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

CO 

0 

CO 

0 
0 

p 

CO 

0 

CO 

u 
0 
0 
P 

CO 

0 

0 
0 

P 

CO 

0 

CD 

0 
0 
P 

CO 

0 

CD 

;-< 
0 
0 
P 

48/ 
144 1 
160 1 
163/ 
166/ 
234/ 
236/ 
410/ 

18 
90x100 

30 
80x130 

13 
72x74 

15 
50x60 

25 
70x300 

12 
25x50 
*     13 
22x60 

30 
230x800 

1 

j 

10   3 

30 

18 

24 

240 

20 
80x120 

13 
72x74 

14 
50x60 

35 
70x200 

20 

18 

2 
9 

3 

3 

10 

40 

-   i 
2410 

240  40 

1 
4  5 

3'  4 

400  20 

25 
70x200 

340 

40 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimoee  City. — Continued. 

Table  S-liowing  the   Size   of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Ilauds  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TRADES. 


pq 


First 


•g^  j  Floor. 


^ 


Second  ;  Third 
Floor.   Floor. 


Fourtli 
Floor. 


Fifth 
Floor. 


20 1 

«{ 

go  I 

61  { 

62  { 
77 1 
80 1 


92- 


103 1 

123 1 

145 1 

147 1  j 
148 1 
154 1 
155- 
161 -[ 


12 
6  Rooms  Average  -15^01 

'   10   I 


11 
14x30 

14 
80x135 


j  40x55 


14 
80x135 


20 
30x110 

16 
50x70 


14 
80x135 


20 
30x110 

16 
50x70 

16 
60x60 

14 
35x70 

15 
50x130 


20   I 
80x176 

11 
18x35 

14 
70x90 


14 
80x105 

20 
30x110 


15 
50x130 

15 
50x50 

14 
25x80 


26 


38 


38 


20 


Open  Doors. 


15 
30x80 

15 
40x50 

12 
18x20 

10 
14x45 

22 

15 

6 

5 

2 
2 
1 
1 

■■■"is""' 

40x50 



15 

2 

... 

'■"l3 
14x72 



12 

1 

... 

BALTIMOEE   CITY  FACTORIES. 
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Table  JSTo.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the   Size   of   Factory,  the   Floors  where  Hands   work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Iteport. 

MISCELLANEOUS   TRAJmS,— Continued. 


o 

First 

Second 

o  'Sh 

Floor. 

Floor. 

.  o 

o- 

^ 

165  I 
167 1 
168 1 
174| 

«.{ 

179  { 
180 1 
186  { 
196| 
198 1 
200 1 
218/ 
230 1 
234 1 
236 1 
237 1 
244 1 
248 1 
250 1 
256 1 
2S8{ 


Third  1  Fourth 
Floor.  I  Floor. 


Fifth 
Floor. 


14 
20x70 


12 
12x50 


12 
15x30 


12 
85x40 


13 
30x40 

14 
20x70 

12 
40x80 


13 

30x40 

14 
20x70 


12 
15x40 


12 
44x60 


12 
16x4t) 


15 
15x60 


10 
18x40 

14 
30x150 

14 
25x120 

12 
15x40 

12 
18x50 

12 
18x60 

12 
44x60 


All  Open  Buildings. 


11 


14 


11 


o  j  - 


.S  '^ 


1        1  ■ 

14   1       i 
25x120   L.. 

I 

9 

1 

: 

i     j 

;         1 

12 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

9 

1 

8 

2 

8 

1 

12 

2 

Yard. 


12 
15x70 


12 


25x25  1. 


12 
15x70 


Yard  and  Shed. 

12  I 
35x40  I 

14  I 
60x80  I 


18  4 


18 


Open  Doors. 
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Table   'No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

T;il)le  Showing   tlie   Size  of   Factory,  tlie   Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Ninnl)er  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


IMISCELLANEOUS   TRAD'ES—Cu7ichuled. 


^ 


359 1 


J59 
362 
365 
366 

268 

269 

« 
270 

372 

273 

279 

313 

314 

338 

366 

367 

375 

389 

400 

397 


First 
Floor. 


14 

30x40 


13 
30x40 


30 
60x360 
35 
150x300 


Second 
Floor. 


Third 
Floor. 


Fourth 
Floor. 


Fifth 
Floor. 


Yard  and  Sheds. 


Yard. 


13 
30x50 

13 
30x35 

13 
15x30 


12 
14x14 

12 
14x30 


12 
30x30 


13 
25x100 

Yard. 


Yard. 
13      13 

20x80   20x80 

12   I   12      12 
70x115]  70x115:  70x115 
14     14   !   14 
160x300  160x200,  160x200 

14  I      ! 
50x120! i 


12 
25x100 


14 
160x200 


CO 

o3 

w 

& 

^ 

& 

^ 

ii 

C 

o 

o 

o 

n 

. 

n 

0 

n^ 

^ 

o 

^ 

o 

^ 

o 

^ 

o 

o 

^ 

o 
Q 

4 

] 

All  Open. 


1 

1 

All  Open. 


16 

All  Open 
All  Open 


16 


10 

12012120 

400  42  400 

8  2:.... 


10 
120 
400 


40o'42 


BALTIMOEE   CITY  FACTORIES. 
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Table   No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Stiowing  the   Size  of  Factory,   the  Floors  wher3  Hands  Woi'k.  and   the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 

PACKERS. 


o 
■A 

.  o 
o  -^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

to 
O 

tc 

C 

c 

ft 

to 

o 

s 

• 

to                CO 

,;    °    „■    o 

«     ^     «     ^ 

!    i 

Onen   Shed. 

to 

O 
o 

»1 

o 

Oi 

o 

o 

p 

5-j 
12| 
14| 

18{ 

10 
30x50 

10 
50x50 

10 
40x90 

20 
60x155 

20 
60x150 

14 
40x130 

14 
50x200 

14 
35x150 

12 
60x85 

20 
45x80 

16 
35x220 

12 
30x120 

12 
40x150 

12 
50x90 
'  18 
60x120 

15 
38x118 

14 
48x126 

20 
126x260 

15 
60x156 

14 
55x150 

14 
20x125 

Onen  Shed. 

12 
120 
30 
30 
50 
30 
30 
20 
16 
24 
30 
14 

72 
18 
150 
60 
22 
85 

4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
3 
4 
4 

Onen  Shed. 

19{ 
32  { 
23  { 

. 

• 

24 1 
25  { 

30 
45x80 

20 

5 

26  { 

37 1 

28 1 
29 1 

C 

)ne 

n  r 

)oo 

rs. 

33  { 

0 
4 
3 
5 
2 
6 

35  { 

36  { 
37 1 

■59{ 

1 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Contimied. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  tlie 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of   Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 

VKCKE^R^— Concluded. 


o  "C, 
.  o 
o  ■*^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third     Founh 
Floor.  1  Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

O 

«■' 

o 
o 
Q 

6 

4 
10 

8 
20 

5 

to 
O 

O 

o 

o 

s 

to 

u 
o 
o 

to 

O 

t 

o 
o 

to 
o 

o 

o 
Q 

95  { 

16 
20x200 

12 
90x100 
12 
100x172 

14 
200x450 

14 
150x400 
14 
75x320 

16 
13 
60 
25 
50 

96] 

107  { 

108 1 

109  { 

Ul{ 

i 
1 

Or 

en 

Do 

orf 

tl2{ 

;     ...           1  ... 

113{ 

14 
95x135 

*                   I 

250 

.... 

25 
6 

129 1 
361 1 

0 

pen  Shetl 
14 
30x110 

s. 

Open 

Do 

8 

ori 

2 

=  • 

394 1 

12 
40x80 

14 
100x150 

18 
80 

2 
6 

396 1 

14 
100x150 

14 
100x150 

80 

6 

80 

6 

PATENT   MEDICINES. 


o 

f^  m 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

to 

to 

CO 

g 

«M    2 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

o 

CO 

O 

CO 

o 

to 

O 

c^: 

o 

to 

A  2 

o 

fl 

n 

c 

O 

C 

o 

O 

J2; 

^ 

C 

G 

^ 

O 

^ 

o 

^ 

o 

p 

^ 

o 

p 

>{ 

14 
00x150 

8 

2 

339 1 

343  { 

12 
30x30 

8 

2 

14 
00x90 

14 
00x90 

14 
60x90 

14 
60x90 

15 

4 

15    4    15 

4 

15 

4 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Contimied. 

Table   Sliowing    the  Size  of    Factory,  tlie  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of   Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Keport. 

POTTERY. 


O    u 

.  o 
o  -^ 

!25 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor, 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor, 

CO 

O 

CO 

O 

c 

Q 

O 
1 

en 

C 
O 

CO 

o 

c 
o 

en 
O 

CO 

t-. 
O 

a 

r/j 

0 

a 

en 

0 

a 

,0{ 

64/ 

104 1 

12 
50x70 

12 
50x70 

10 
25x75 

10 
25x25 

14 
33x112 

11 
30x60 

12 
50x70 

4 

2 

12 
18 
6 
69 
24 

•1 

2 
2 

1 

12 

1 

14 
33x112 

14 
33x112 

69 

8 

69 

8 

11 
30x60 

# 

21 

2 

PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING  AND   BOOKBINDING. 


0 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

CO 

0 

i> 

c 
0 
Q 

en 
0 

CO 

0 
0 
Q 

2 

0 

6 

5 

en 

J- 
0 

0 

Q 

2 
2 

en 

0 

6 

CO 

0 
Q 

2 

0 

c 

CO 

0 
0 

86  { 
178 1 
225 1 
271  { 
299 1 
300  { 

15 
25x90 

15 
25x90 

15 
25x90 

12 
20x80 

15 
25x90 

6 

2 

6 

12 
25x50 

12 
15x20 

10 
4 

1 
1 

14 
25x60 

10 

2 

14 
25x60 

7 

1 

317 1 

12 
20x30 

12 
14x80 

14 
25x90 

4 

3 

12 

1 
1 
2 

326  { 

12 
14x80 

18 
18x20 

12 
14x80 

18 
18x20 

3 

12 

1 
2 

3 

12 

1 
2 

336  { 
339  { 

14 
25x90 

12 
30x125 

14 
25x90 

12 
30x125 

12 
18 

2 
2 

12 
18 

3 
3 

350  { 

14 
29x130 

14 
29x130 

2 

1 

14 

2 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the   Size   of    Factory,  the   Floors  where   Hands  W-ork,  and  th< 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments   Included   in    this   Report. 

PAPER  GOODS. 


.  o 

o  +^ 

1^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Tliird 

Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fiftli 
Floor. 

en 

0 

m 

0 
0 
Q 

2 

»5 
0 

0 
0 

Q 

0 

CO 

0 
0 

0 

CO 

0 

tn 

0 
0 

Q 

0 
-0 

rn 

0 
0 
0 

54 1 

8  to  16 

28x37 

14 

! 

373  { 

14 
20x70 

14 
18x90 

13 
20x40 

14 
30x60 

50 
80x200 

14 
20x70 

14 
18x90 

12 
20x40 

14     . 
30x60 

8 
6 
8 
8 
30 

2 

2 
2 
1 

2 

1 

8   2 

i 

6   3 

8'  3 

i 

8   1 

I 

376  { 

14 
18x90 

G 

2 

338 1 

83  { 

14 
20x60 

8 

1 

84 1 

inj 

14 
70x80 

22 

1 

1 

215 1 

12 
18x60 

13 
20x30 

12 
25x100 

■            1 

12'  3 

i 
4  1 

j 

13   3 

i 

1 

318J 

330 1 

"14""" 
18x60 

370 1 

12 

2 

i 

RAG  MANUFACTURERS. 


0 

^c<5 

.  0 
0  +^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

0 

CO 

0 

CO 

0 

CO 

t-< 
0 
0 
Q 

1 
2 
4 
3 

CO 

0 
a 

16 
12 
60 

8 

;-! 
0 
C 

Q 

1 
2 

4 

2 

CO 

0 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

0 

C 

CO 

0 
0 

Q 

ro{ 

12 
50x75 

12 
40x80 

12 
140x140 

12 
40x100 

12 
50x75 

12 
40x80 

12 
140x140 

13 
40x100 

16 
13 
60 

8 

141 1 
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13 

140x140 
13 
40x100 

60 

8 

4 
2 

363  { 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the   Size  of    Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments  Included   in    this   Report. 


SHIRT  AND  OVERALL  MAKERS. 


^  . 

.  o 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

to 
C 

O 

O 

O 

CO 

o 

O 

CO 

o 

a 

CO 

C 
O 
P 

o 
c 
> 

33 
13 

12 

CO 

o 

c 

ft 

1 
1 
1 

CO 

o 

22 

o 
o 

p 

'..{ 

10 
32x90 

40 
70x70 

14   ■ 
18x97 

85 1 

iig{ 

14 
18x97 

13 
60x100 

12 
20x93 

14 
30x90 

13 
30x70 

13 
90x110 

13 
25x100 

14 
30x80 

16 
25x100 

16 
25x100 

14 
35x125 

12 

19 
6 

8 

5 

50 

4 

8 
8 
8 
8 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

158 1 

171 1 

194| 

^06 1 

209 1 

13 
90x110 

13 
35x100 

14 
30x80 

13 
90x110 

50 
4 

8 

4 
1 
2 

50 

/I 

1294  { 

s 

rvl 

irrli 

1- 

•m\\ 

SkvliVhf 

331 1 

322 1 

323 1 

14 
25x135 

14 
35x135 

12 
30x100 



8 

3 

8 
8 

3 

2 

8 

334 1 

13 
30x100 

0, 

334 1 

14 
35x70 

13 
60x95 

12 
40x65 

14 
30x70 

355 1 

13 
60x95 

13 
40x65 

14 
20x70 

13 
60x95 

13 
40x65 

i 

30 
12 
13 

3 

3 

20 
12 
13 

2 
2 

2 

20 
13 
13 

2 
2 
3 

358 1 

13 
40x65 

12 

2 

371  { 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Gontimted. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,   the  Floors  whei-e  Hands  Work,  and  th& 
Xiunber  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  tliis  Report. 


SHOE   MANUFACTURERS. 


o 

c3 

.  o 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

u3 
o 

CO 

O 

o 

o3 

o 

CO 

5 
o 

p 

c« 

o 

CO 

o 

O 

o 

CO 

o 

CO 

'o 
o 

CO 

&^ 

o 

C 

CO 

O 
O 
ft 

56/ 
75 1 
143  { 
143  { 
153 1 
169 1 
159  j 
214{ 
254 1 
295  { 
397 1 
339 1 
330 1 
343  { 
348  { 
353  { 

14 
30x30 

3 

1 

16 
35x75 

10 

3 

13 
16x70 

10 
18x40 

14 
35x60 

3 

7 
8 

1 
1 
1 

14 
35x60 

13 
30x60 

14 
33x60 

16 
33x95 

11 
30x70 

14 
34x173 

14 
30x70 

14 
35x60 

8 
13 
13 

8 
10 

4 
13 

1 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

8 

1 

16 
33x95 

8 

3 

SI 

lyliffht 

13 
15x60 

8 

1 

10 
25x110 

14 
50x90 

14 
39x130 

8 
1"6 

18 

1 
3 
2 

16 

18 

14 
50x90 

14 
39x130 

3 

2 

1 

14 
35x150 

56 

3 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the   Size   of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 

STRAW  GOODS. 


o 

as 

1^     TO 

!2; 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor, 

Fourth 
Floor.  \ 

Fifth 
Floor. 

03 

o 

a 

o 
c 
ft 

CO 

C 

CO 

c 

o 

ft 

CO 

& 

o 

a 
% 

8 
7 
12 
16 
55 
10 
8 

to 

o 
o 

ft 

2 
1 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 

CO 

o 

CO 

o 
c 

ft 

CO 

o 

to 

o 
o 

ft 

301 1 

11 
68x218 

12 
20x70 

12 
20x60 

14 
16x55 

14 
40x150 

14 
25x90 

14 
21x70 

222 1 

17 
20x70 

14 
20x60 

7 
12 

1 

2 

235 1 

345 1 

854  { 

14 
40x150 

14 
40x150 

14 
25x90 

55 

2 

55 
10 

2 
2 

357 1 

373 1 

14 
21x70 

8 

2 

i 

SALT,   SPICE,    AND  TEA   PACKERS. 
Salt  Packers. 


o 

03 

. 

, 

^^co 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

% 

CO 

& 

to 

to 

o-C 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

Floor. 

r^  \r^ 

O 

to 

o 

to 

O 

to 

O 

to 

.  o 

* 

a 
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o 
o 
ft 

0 

o 
o 

ft 
9 

s 

c 

o 
o 

ft 

r,    T 

O 
O 
ft 

a 

o 
o 

ft 

38 1 

15 
40x50 

0 

44 1 

12 
20x20 

5 

2 

OnAn    "Hn/M-c 

1 

t"- 

Spice  Packers. 


14 
30x30 

15 
40x95 


15 
40x95 


10 


Tea    Packers. 


13 
40x60 


15    2 
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Table   No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing   the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where    Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of   Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report; 


TAILORS— CLOTHING   MANUFACTURERS. 


-SI 

O 
>5 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

■rA 
0 

0 
0 

Q 

0 
3 

CO 

0 
0 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

0 

tn 

c 
0 

p 

0 

a 

0 
0 

0 

CO 

0 
0 

p 

68 1 
135 1 
136 1 
137 1 
150  { 
170 1 
173 1 

.«{ 

182 1 
185 1 

187 1 
188 1 

1^ 
13x30 

11 
15x20 

13 
16x50 

11 
14x33 

10 
16x65 

i 

i 

6 

; 

13 
16x50 

9 

2 

9 

7 

1 

10 

14 
35x120 

8:  2 

14 

18x90 

1 

6 

1 

14 
26x120 

16 
25x110 

8 

7 

1 

2 

i 



16 
35x110 

14 
30x110 

6 

2 
1 

14 
35x130 

8 

3 

14 
30x110 

13 
20x30 

12 
20x35 

... 
14 
29x110 

8 
8 
9 

2 

1 
2 

8 

2 

195/ 
217/ 
246 1 
261 1 
278/ 
298 1 
303  { 

13 
30x20 

2 

1   14 
13x16 

i 

3 

1 

12 
15x20 

14 

60x100 

i 
1 

3 
13 

1 
3 

i 

14 
60x100 

13 

2 

25 

14 
25x125 

2 

14 
20x60 

6 

1 

313/ 

13 
15x30 

2 

0 

1 
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Table    Xo.  1 — Baltimore    City. — Concluded. 

Tiible  Showing  the  Size   of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


TINWARE  MANUFACTURERS. 


No.  of  Fac- 
tories. 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

a-' 

CO 

c 

o 

rr. 

C 

8 
.50 

o 
o 

ft 



,  1 

4 
2 

CO 

o 

CO 

c 

C 

CO 

c 

CO 

o 



CO 

o 

o 

78 1 
120  { 
131 1 
394 1 
395 1 

13 
20x25 

15 
50x120 

16 
45x250 

15 
50x120 



15 
50x120 

10 
85x145 

14 
00x100 

8 

15 
18 
36 

4 

2 

2 
6 

8 
50 
15 

4 
2 
2 

50 

16 
85x145 

?, 

14 
00x100 

12 
40x80 

13 
40x130 

12 
40x80 

IB 
40x130 

12 
40x80 

13 
40x130 

18 
36 

2 
6 

18 
36 

2 
6 

TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS. 


^  . 

.  o 

1^ 

First 
Floor. 

Second 
Floor. 

Third 
Floor. 

Fourth 
Floor. 

Fifth 
Floor. 

CO 

c 
a 

CO 

c 

C 

4 
0 

CO 

o 

CO 

c 
c 

CO 

80'  4 
100  6 

CO 

o 

80 
100 

?5 

c 
o 
P 

4 
0 

CO 

O 

80 

CO 

O 

O 

57  { 

58 1 

69  { 

82  { 

197  { 

304  { 

352 1 

344  { 

351 1 

369  { 

12 
60x120 
13 

40x187 

12 
60x120 

12 
40x187 

20 
56x92 

13 
30x40 

13 
60x120 
11 

40x187 

13 
00x120 
10 

40x187 

13 
00x130 

so 

100 

! 

80:  4 
100  0 

4 

20'  3 

13 
30x40 

12 
20x90 

14 
25x100 

13 
30x40 

13 
20x90 

1 

9 

1 

9.  1 

7  2 
10  2 

9 

7 

1 
2 

! 
1 

1 

30x120 

i 

12 

2 

14 
33x133 

14 
25x130 

12 
42x111 

i 

8  2 
60  4 
12  2 

14 
25x130 

14 
25x130 

12 
42x111 

14 
25x130 

12 
43x111 

14 
25x130:  60 

13   i 
43x111;.... 

1 

4 

60 
12 

4 
2 

60 

12 

4 
2 

00 
12 

4 

2 
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TABLE  No,  1— Baltimore  City, 


The  comparative  grade  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories, 
and  the  educational  standard  of  the  workers  reported  in  these  Tables, 
is  based  on  the  personal  observation  of  the  official  examiner,  and 
calculated  as  follows: 

SAlSriTARY    GRADE. 

"A"  factories,  rated  in  class  "A,"  are  the  best  places  of  employ- 
ment examinee^  by  the  Bureau,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  ventila- 
tion, sanitary  accommodations,  and  protection  for  life  and  limb; 
in  which  there  are  no  noxious  odors,  dust  or  other  causes  of  disease, 
and  in  which  the  workers  appear  to  enjoy  health  and  comfort. 

"B"  factories,  rated  in  class  "B,"  are  such  places  of  employ- 
ment as,  being  generally  in  good  condition,  are  yet  lacking  in  some 
important  convenience — as,  for  example,  want  of  ventilation,  insuffi- 
cient sanitary  arrangements,  or  want  of  fire-escape.  Where  the 
work  is  done  on  the  ground  floor,  the  want  of  a  fire-escape  is  not 
considered  an  evil. 

EDUCATIONAL    GRADE. 

The  educational  standard  is  rated  "A,"  "B,"  "C."  Taking  the 
comparative  grade  "B"  as  representing  a  capacity  to  read  and 
write  and  understand  the  simple  elements  of  education;  then  the 
degrees  "A"  and  "C"  respectively  represent  "A"  a  higher  grade 
than  "B,"  and  "C"  comparatively  no  education. 

Where  two  letters  are  used,  they  represent  a  mixed  condition 
according  to  their  respective  values. 
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STATISTICS   OF   LABOR. 


Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. 

Table  Showing    the    Sanitary  Condition    of    Factories,    and    tlie    Educational 
Condition  of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades, 


BRICK-MAKERS. 


EDUCATIONAL    CONDITION 
AND 

Standard  Gbade. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 


C!5 


H 


1° 


> 


cS   to 

U    Q 

as 

CD      . 


bo  . 

m    O 


o 


882. 
383. 
384. 
385. 
386. 
387. 
888. 

2. 

4. 

6. 
105. 
120. 
125. 
126. 
122. 
124. 
127. 
128. 
130. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
181. 


Poor 

Read  and  Write 

Poor 

Read  and  Write,  Col.  Poor 

Ordinary 

Colored,  Very  Poor 

Poor 

Colored,  Very  Poor 

Colored,  Very  Poor 

Poor 

Ordinary  


Colored,  Poor. 


Poor 

Bad 

Bad 

Bad 

Colored,  Poor, 


B.C. 

B. 
B.C. 
B.C. 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 
C.B. 

B. 

C. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B.C. 
B.C. 
B.C. 

B. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

B.C. 


No. 


Tap. 


Stand. 


No. 


Good. 'Yes 


No. 


A. 


BOILER-MAKERS. 


9.  (Good.... 
42.  [Common 

46.  Fair 

ll4.!Pair 


A. 

No. 

Yes. 

Stand. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

No. 

B. 

f  ( 

a 

(f 

" 

" 

(( 

" 

B.C. 

(( 

a 

" 

" 

it 

a 

" 

B. 

li 

n 
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Table  'No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


CAKE   AND  CRACKER  BAKERS. 


Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

i 

SANITARY  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

w 

o    1 

o    ! 
■<    \ 

E^     1 

i,     1                         REMARKS. 

■i                                     ' 

03 

be 

m 
o 

"5        . 

.2 

0-" 

bO    . 

•S  c 

S  o 

£   c 

5 

73.lpair 

74.    "     

B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No, 

Yes. 

a 

Both. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
<< 

B. 

A. 

103.    "    

A. 

235.  Read  and  Write 

1 

B. 

CAN-MAKERS. 


15. 

30. 

34. 

39. 

45. 

50. 

67. 

97. 
110. 
115. 
139. 
140. 


Poor , 

Primary  School, 
Primary  School. 
Colored,  Low.... 
Colored,  Low.... 
Primary  School . 
Fair 

u 

Public  School.. . 
Read  and  Write 


B. 
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Tap. 
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No. 

Good. 

Yes. 
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B. 
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Tap. 

Both. 

' 

" 

B. 

Yes. 

Tap. 
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i 

" 

C.  B. 
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Tap. 
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' 

(( 

,  C.  B. 
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' 

a 

B. 

No. 
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i 

li 
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' 

JC 

B. 

No. 

Yes. 

Both. 

' 
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B. 
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Tap. 

Both. 

' 

a 

B. 
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Tap. 

Both. 

' 

No, 

B. 

Yes. 

Tap. 

Both. 

' 

" 

B. 
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Tap. 

Both. 

• 

a 

B, 

A. 
B. 
B. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
B. 
B. 
A. 
A. 


COPPER  WORKS. 


7. 
40. 


Primary  School . 
Primary  School. 


B. 
B. 


No. 


Yes. 


Stand.  Yes. 
Stand.    " 


Good. 


Yes, 


No. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


CARPET-MAKERS. 


o5 

Educational  Condition 
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Standakd  Geade. 

Sanitaey  Condition  of  Factoeies 

AND 

Standard  Geade. 
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d 
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1 
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C5 

to 
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n3 

m 
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O 
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> 
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C. 

No. 
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No.    Good. 

1 
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Yes. 
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B 
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Public  School ! 
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B 
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B 
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B 
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>< 
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Both. 

No. 
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11 
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B 
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A 
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A 

216.  Primary  School 

B 

260.  Read  and  Write 

A 

267.  Medium  

B 

290.  Public  School 

B 

359.        "           "     

B 

j 

DRUG  MANUFACTURERS. 


76. 
164. 
203. 
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Fair  

Read  and  Write 

Common  School 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 

No. 

(1 
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it 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

Y 
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Both. 

Sit. 

N 

0. 

Good. 
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11 

Y 

3S. 

Y 

3S. 

B. 
B. 
B. 
B 
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A 
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Read  and  Write 

B 

327. 
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A. 

A 
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Common  School 

V, 

347. 
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A. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


DRESS    GOODS. 


i 

Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

P5 

o 

u 

o 

6 

REMARKS. 

02 

^            CO 

oi  o5 

d 

> 

o3 

as 

Cj    o 

C5 

90. 
205. 
207. 
208. 
9A9, 

Good 

Very  Good 

Fair 

A.B. 
A.B. 

A. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
A.B. 

B.  • 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 
B.A. 

N 

'o. 

Y 

es.     Sit. 

N 

0. 

Good. 
Poor. 

Yes. 

Y 

es. 

< 

< 

B. 
B. 

■1: 

B. 

313. 
9A9 

B. 

Good 

B. 

9,81 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

?.R^ 

Public  School  

B. 

288 

Pair '. 

B. 

240. 

" 

B. 
B. 

247 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

i>,51 

Good 

B. 

■2.57 

(< 

B. 

.868 

Some  Very  Poor 

Yes. 
No. 

'( 

Yes. 
No. 

A. 

819 

Fair 

B. 

825 

(( 

B. 

881 

Ordinary 

B. 

.860 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

335. 

416 

Fair 

A. 
B. 

_ 

FURNITURE-MAKERS. 


51. 
138. 
157. 
156. 
363. 
344. 
378. 
396. 
399. 
403. 

71. 


Pair 

Read  and  Write 

Poor  and  Bad. ., 

B^air 

Read  and  Write 

a  a 

a  .  £ 

Fair 


B. 
3. 
B. 
B. 
C.  B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


No. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 
No. 


Tap.  iStand.'No. 


Yes. 


Both. 


Yes. 
Good. 

Yes. 
Good. 


Yes, 


No. 


No. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


FRAME  MANUFACTURERS. 


EDtrOATIONAL  CONDITION 

• 
SANiTAEY  Condition  of  Pactoeies 

AND 

AND 

i 

Standaed  Geades. 

StandAkd  Gkade. 

5 

o 

Eh 

1 

^ 

O 

^          1 

o. 

< 

EEMAEKS. 

o 

Cf' 

03        1 

^ 

?s3 

6C    . 

■1  s 

^ 

(^  o 

c3 

a>  q 

CC 

O 

O 

s 

^ 

s   '^^ 

> 

«3^ 

«" 

o 

84fi 

Read  and  Write 

B. 
B. 
B. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
Tap. 

Both. '  No. 

Stand.!    " 

Yes. 
Good. 

1 

Yes.Y^'es. 

"   iNo. 
"    Yes. 

A 

8r.4 

Read  and  Write 

B 

?,m 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

Am 

Pair 

B. 

'^ 

"      1    " 

*' 

"    iNo. 

B 

GLASS  MANUFACTURERS. 


R<)1 

Fair 

B. 
B. 

No. 

Tap. 

Stand.  No. 

Yes.  ■ 

Yes. 

No. 

A 

Rflo, 

Read  and  Write 

.< 

A 

HARDWARE. 


119.  Fair B.C.    No.   Yes.    Both.   No.  Good.  Yes.  No.    B 


FOUNDRY. 


31. 

3-3. 

45. 

379. 


Fair 

Not  Very  Good.. 

Fair 

Read  and  Write. 


B. 

No. 

Yes. 

Stand. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

B.C. 

" 

" 

(< 

if 

" 

No. 

B. 

a 

a 

" 

(( 

a 

(f 

(( 

B. 

Tap. 

a 

a 

(( 

SMELTING. 


63. 
79. 


Read  and  Write. 
Read  and  Write. 
Poor 


B. 

No. 

No. 

Stand. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

No. 

B. 

" 

Tap. 

" 

" 

" 

" 

(( 

C.  B. 

(( 

li 

<t 

(( 

BALTIMORE   CITY   FACTORIES. 
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Table  Xo.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  tlie  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


LUMBER  AND  BOX  FACTORIES. 


i 

Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standakd  Grade. 

SANITARY  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

g 

o 

EEMAKKS. 

CO 

o 

GO 

CO 

O    J- 

1^ 

.2 
S 

il 

»    . 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

oj    C 

No. 

18, 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

C. 
B.C. 
B.  A. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 

I 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 
B.A. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

a 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

a 

a 
(< 

a 
a 
a 

Tap. 

a 
a 

Stand. 

No 

Good. 

A 

17. 

47 

Poor 

Medium 

B. 
B 

53. 

Good 

A. 

A 

m 

A 

08 

Fair 

A 

149. 
157 

Public  School 

Read  and  Write 

( 

A. 
A 

199 

Medium 

\ 

B 

208 

Fair 

B 

204 

Public  School 

B 

227 

Public  School 

B 

811 

Read  and  Write 

B 

865 

Public  School 

B 

890 

Ordinary 

B 

898 

Ordinary  

B 

401 

Pair 

B 

LAUNDRIES   AND  DYERS. 


152 

Colored,  Poor 

B.C. 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 
B.C. 
C.  B. 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 

N 

o 

Yes- 

Stand. 

N 

0 

Good. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

i( 

a 
a 

No. 
(( 

(( 
Yes. 

R 

175. 

Read  and  Write 

B 

210 

Medium 

B 

211 

Read  and  Write 

B 

29^ 

B 

221 

a         a            it 

B 

228 

Medium 

B 

229 

B 

252 

Colored,  Poor 

B 

254 

Read  and  Write 

B 

888 

Medium 

Yes. 
No. 
Yp=! 

A 

849 

Fair 

B 

856 

a 

A 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


MILLINERY. 


s 

Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standard  Gbade. 

SANITARY  Condition  of  Factories 

and 

Standard  Grade. 

O 
< 

O 

6 

'A 

REMARKS. 

fa  ^ 

s 

CO 
c 

CO       . 

.2 

a' 

as 

—  c 
a,  O 

6 

^,75 

Fair 

B.A. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 
A.B." 

No. 

Yes. 

Sit. 

No. 

Good. 

'■ 

a 

Yes. 

11 

Yes. 

No. 

B. 

'^m 

Public  School 

B. 

241. 

Medium 

Read  and  Write 

B. 
B, 

^,'>,S 

Good 

B. 

MACHINISTS. 


48 

Public  School 

B.     :  No. 
B.     I    '■ 
B.     !    " 
B.     1    " 
B.A.  I    " 
B. 

B.     i    " 
B.     '   " 

Yes. 

Tap. 

Yes. 
Tap. 

Yes. 

Stand. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

A. 

144 

( 

i 
i 

•A. 

160. 
162 

Read  and  Write 

Fair 

A. 
A, 

166. 
224. 
9,26 

Public  School  (Fair) 

Fair... 

Read  and  Write 

A. 
B. 
B. 

410 

a                       li 

A. 

BALTIMORE   CITY  FACTORIES. 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimoke   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


MISCELLANEOUS   TRADES. 


i 

Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standaed  Geade. 

SANiTAEY  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

p 

b 
< 

o 
6 

EEMAEKS. 

CO 

dj 

CD     Q. 

pa 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 

"3       . 

to 

^   to 

fcJD 

<o  c 

c5 

11. 

Children,  Poor 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 

A. 

B. 

B. 
A.  B. 

A. 
C.  B. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

a 

'( 

a 
a 

Tap. 
Yes. 

Tap. 

Yes. 

Tap. 
Yes. 

Tap. 
Yes. 
Tap. 

Both. 

Sit. 

Both. 

Sit. 

Stand. 

Sit. 

Both. 

^Sit. 
Stand. 

a 

Both. 

Sit. 

Stand. 

Both. 

(( 

Stand. 

Sit. 

Both. 

Sit. 
Yes. 
Both. 

Stand. 

Sit. 

Both. 

No. 
Yes. 
N^o, 

Good. 
Poor. 
Good. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

a 

No. 

Yes. 

(( 

a 
it. 
11 

a 

" 

a 

a 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
No. 

a 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

11 

No. 

(( 
If 

B 

Read  and  Write 

B, 

41 

B. 

00. 
()1. 

Good 

B. 
A. 

<)'', 

A. 

77 

Pair 

B. 

80 

A. 

«1 

Good 

A. 

89. 
01 

Very  Good 

Poor 

A. 
A. 

O'J, 

Fair 

B. 

OS 

Good 

A. 

108 

Fair  

B. 

106 

i( 

B. 

19,8 

ii 

B. 

145. 

a 

B. 

147 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

148 

B. 

154. 
155 

Medium 

Fair 

B. 
B. 

Ifil 

B. 

165 

Good 

B. 

167 

Fair 

B. 

168 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

174 

Medium 

B. 

177. 
179 

Good 

Fair 

B. 
B. 

180 

Good 

B. 

186 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

196 

Pair 

B. 

198 

B. 

9,00 

ii 

B. 

'>,18 

a 

B. 

9,80 

a 

B. 

9,84 

Read  and  Write 

B. 

986 

B, 

9,87 

Public  School 

B, 

244. 

Read  and  Write 

B. 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Gontimied. 

Table  Showing  tlie  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Cliildren,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


MISCELLANEOUS   TRMyES.— Concluded. 


i 

Educational  Conditiox 

AND 

Standard  Gsade. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

Q 

O 

d 

REMARKS. 

5 

C 
vi 

o 

O  j:; 
1^ 

be 

li 

5 

248 

Read  and  Write 

B. 
B. 
B. 

B.  A. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

B.A. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 

C.  B. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Tan. 

Sit. 
Stand. 

Sit. 

Stand. 

Sit. 
Stand. 

(( 
Both. 

No. 
" 

Good. 

Yes. 

No 

B, 

250 

A 

25r! 

a                         a 

A 

358 

Fair 

A 

250 

A 

2r>2 

a 

A 

2fi5 

Read  and  Write 

A 

2fi(>. 

A. 

268 

Fair 

A 

2r.9 

A 

270 

Fair  Education 

A, 

272 

All  Read  and  Write 

A, 

278, 

Public  School 

A, 

279. 

Read  and  Write 

Poor 

B. 

B. 

814, 

Read  and  Write 

Sor'n. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

B 

888 

Public  School 

Yes. 
Tap. 

Yes. 
Tap. 

a 

B 

8fifi 

A 

8fi7, 

<<            a 

A. 

875 

Medium 

A 

889 

Read  and  Write 

A 

400 

Fair 

A 

897. 

Public  School 

A. 

415 

Children  Poor 

A 

BALTIMOKE   CITY  FACTORIES. 
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Table  No.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


PACKERS. 


Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standard  Gkade. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 


O 


W 


'^ 


m 


> 


ao 


o 


3. 
5. 

12. 

14. 

16. 

18. 

19. 

123. 

23. 

24. 

35. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

39, 

33, 

35, 

•36. 

•37, 

49. 

59. 

.93, 

96, 
107 
108 
109 
111 
113 
113 
139 
361 
394 
396 


Poor. 


Very  Poor 

Children,  Poor. 
Poor 


A  few  Read  and  Write. ... 
Americans,Read  andWrite 


Children  Read. .. 
Poor 

Read  and  Write . 


Medium. 


Foreign,  Poor. 
Poor 


Medium 

Poor 

Very   Poor. 
Fair 


Children,  Poor 

Colored,  Very  Poor. 


Very  Poor. 


Read  and  Write 

Medium 

Colored,  Very  Poor 


C.  B. 

C. 

c. 

c. 
c. 
c. 

C.  B. 
C.  B. 
C.  B. 
B.C. 

C. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 
B.C. 
C.  B. 

C. 

C. 
C.  B. 

B. 

C. 
B.  C 
B.  C 

B.  C 

C.  B 
C.  B 
C.  B 
C.  B 

C. 

C. 

B. 
B.  C 
B.  C 


No. 


Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 
Tap. 


Yes. 


Tap. 

Yes. 

(I 
Tap. 


Yes. 
Tap. 


Stand. 

Both. 

Sit. 

Both. 


Sit. 
Both. 


Stand. 

Sit. 

Both. 

Sit. 

Both. 


Sit. 
Both. 


No. 


Good. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes 


A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A, 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A, 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
A. 
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Table  •JSTo.   1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


PATENT  MEDICINES. 


Educational  Condition 

SANiTAEY  Condition  of  Factoeies 

AND 

AND 

i 

Standard  Geade. 

Standaed  Grade. 

ri 

a 

CO 

o 

^ 

o 

< 

a 

bfl 

^~3 

to      . 

^  ^ 

&.d 

O 

EEMAEKS. 

6 

ll 

^ 

TO 

S   to 

So 

•^1 

<3J 

ci 

fe  o 

o3 

^ 

CD    O 

03 

o 
'A 

•t-l 

P4 

^ 

TO 

^^ 

> 

TO^ 

fi^ 

o 

1 

Poor 

B.C. 

B. 
B.C. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

Stand. 
Both. 

Sit. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

B 

?,?,^ 

Fair 

B 

343. 

Medium ,. 

A. 

POTTERY. 


53. 
10. 
64. 

94. 
104. 


Poor 

Medium 

a 

Pair , 

Good  . .. 


c. 

No. 

Yes. 

Stand. 

No. 

Poor. 

Yes. 

No. 

B. 

" 

i( 

" 

Dust 

Good. 

ii 

" 

B.A. 

" 

a 

(( 

" 

" 

" 

a 

B.A. 

(( 

a 

Both. 

" 

" 

(( 

Yes. 

A.B. 

(( 

<< 

a 

(( 

PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,   AND  BOOKBINDING. 


86. 
178. 
225. 
271. 
299. 
300. 
317. 
326. 
336. 
387. 
350. 


Fair 

Read  and  Write 

Good 

Medium 

Good 

Read  and  Write 

Good 

Medium 

Read  and  Write 
Ordinary  


B.A. 

No. 

Tap. 

Stand. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

B. 

K 

Both. 

(( 

A.B. 

(( 

Stand. 

No. 

B. 

ii 

" 

A.B. 

Yes. 

" 

<c 

B. 

tf 

Yes. 

A. 

No. 

" 

B. 

" 

" 

B. 

Yes. 

<( 

B.  C. 

" 

Both. 

<' 

B.C. 

No. 

Yes. 

(1 

li 

BALTIMORE   CITY  FACTORIES. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


PAPER  GOODS. 


i 

Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 

SANITARY  Condition  of  factories 

AND- 

Standard  Grade. 

ft 

o 

1 

REMARKS. 

03 

c 

o 

W3       . 

1^ 

1 

o3 

as 

bX3 

■if 

CD 

54 

Public  School 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.C. 
B.  C. 
B.C. 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 
B.A. 

No.  Y 

Yes. 

No. 

ti 

a 
a 
ti 

IC 

Yes. 
No. 

es. 

Sit. 
(( 

Both. 
tt 

Sit. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Yes 

B 

R7''. 

A 

S7fi 

(C                      ii 

B 

8-^,8 

Read  and  Write , 

1^ 

RP. 

Pair 

B 

84 

B 

117 

ti 

A 

?,15 

Read  and  Write 

B, 

818 

Public  School 

B 

S'J.O 

Medium , 

A 

R70 

B 

RAG  MANUFACTURERS. 


70. 
141. 
146. 
363. 


Poor 

Read  and  Write, 
Some  Very  Poor 
Read  and  Write 


c. 

No. 

Tap. 

Sit. 

Yes. 

Good. 

Yes. 

No. 

B. 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

(( 

(( 

C.  B. 

'< 

Yes. 

Both. 

(( 

ti 

a 

ti 

B.  C. 

(C 

it 

it 

ti 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


SHIRT  AND  OVERALL  MAKERS. 


55 


72. 

85. 
116. 
158. 
171. 
194. 
206. 
209. 
294. 
301. 
321. 
322. 
323. 
324. 
334. 
355. 
358. 
371. 


Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standard  Gbade. 


Pair 

Read  and  Write 

Public  School 

Fair 

Read  and  Write,  Fair 

Medium 

Public  School 

Read  and  Write 

Fair 

Read  and  Write 


O 


B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 

B. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 


No. 
Yes. 
No. 


Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

(  i 

No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


Sit. 


■i;  c 


No. 


> 


Good. 


2.2 


Yes 


03    c 


Yes, 


SHOE  MANUFACTURERS. 


56. 

75. 
142. 
148. 
153. 
109. 
1.59. 
214. 
254. 
295. 
297. 
329. 
330. 
342. 
348. 
353. 


Read  and  Write 

|Fair 

A\\  Read  and  Write. 
Public  School 

Read  and  Write 

Fair 

Read  and  Write , 


B. 

No. 

Yes. 

Sit. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

B. 

" 

Both. 

B. 

IC 

Sit. 

B. 

n 

" 

B.A. 

Yes. 

Both. 

( 

B. 

No. 

.< 

B.A, 

" 

Sit. 

B. 

Yes. 

" 

B. 

No. 

(( 

( 

B. 

" 

(( 

B. 

Yes. 

(( 

B. 

No. 

11 

B. 

(t 

a 

B. 

Yes. 

" 

B. 

No. 

(( 

B. 

" 

a 

BALTIMOUE   CFJ^Y    FACTOKIES. 
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Table  No.  1 — Baltimore  City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  \Yoinen  and  Cliildren,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


STRAW  GOODS. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION 
AND 

STANDAiiD  Grade. 

Sanitaky  Condition  of  FactouiesJ 

and 

Standard  grade. 

'i 

■< 

o 

'A 

KEMAKKS. 

1 

o 

Noxious 
Odors. 

Ventilation. 

IK 

;^  c 

fcp  . 

a 

'^01 

IMediuni 

B. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 
B.A. 

B. 

B. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

Y^'es. 

a 

a 

Sit. 

Both. 

Sit. 

No. 

Good 

Y^es. 

No. 
Y''es. 

T? 

'>'>,0, 

Read  and  Write 

1^ 

'^:^T 

Public  School 

^ 

ri45 

A 

85 '1 

Pair 

B 

I-?.")? 

A 

87;-? 

a 

(( 

A 

SALT  PACKERS. 


??s 

Poor 

B.C. 
B.C. 

No. 

Y"es.  Stand. 

Sit. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

No. 

B 

■11 

Poor 

B 

SPICE  PACKERS. 


r>~> 

Fair 

B. 
B. 

No. 

Yes. 

Both. 

No. 

Good.  'Yes. 

Yps 

B 

79 

Fair 

B 

TEA  PACKERS. 


88.  Pair 


B.      No. 


Y^es.     Sit.     No.  Good.  Yes.  Y^es.   B, 
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Table  Xo.  1 — Baltimoue   City. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


TAILORS— CLOTHING  MANUFACTURERS. 


Educational  Coxditiox 

AND 
STANDAKD  GRADE. 


a    i 


55 


IIEMAKKIS. 


es 


G8. 
135. 
136. 
139. 
loO. 
170. 
172. 
181. 
1«2. 
185. 
187. 
188. 
195. 
219. 
246. 
tJ61 . 
278. 
295. 
303. 
yi2. 


Poor. 
Fair., 


C. 

B. 

i  " ;  B. 

!    "  B. 

Tublic  School ■  B. 

Read  and  Write '<  B. 

\     "  ''      '  B. 

!     '^  "      B. 

Good iB.A. 

Read  and  Write i  B. 


Some  Very  Poor. , 

Foreign,  Poor 

I  Read  and  Write . , 

;Very  Poor 

;Poor 

Foreign,  Poor 

'Fair 

Read  and  Write., 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories 

AND 

Standard  Grade. 


2  o- 


No. 


C.B. 
C.  B. 

B. 

C. 

c. 

C.B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


Yes.! 
No. 


o  o 


Yes.  I   Sit. 


^« 


No.  Good.  Yes.: Yes. 


TINWARE  MANUFACTURERS. 


21. 

78 

Good 

A.B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

Yes. 

<( 
No. 

Yes. 

a 

'  a 
ti 

Both. 

Sit. 
Both. 

(( 
Sit. 

No. 

Good. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

<< 
<< 

No. 
t( 

Yes. 

A. 

120. 

Fair 

^ 

131 

^ 

-394 

Read  and  Write 

T? 

:^,95 

B 

417 

Fair 

B 
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•        Table   Xo.  1 — Baltimore   City. — Concluded. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS. 


Educational  Coxihtio 

AND 

Staxdaed  Geade. 

KEMAKKH. 

V 

5 

SANiTAKY  Condition  of  Factoriks 

AND 
STANDAUD  GllADE. 

■A 
O 

g 

o 

d 

OS 

Yes. 
Tap. 
Yes. 

" 

c 

r/3      . 

d    CO 

2  I' 

as 

7.^ 

to  . 

to   C 
0)   o 

C5 

57. 

58 

Fair 

B. 
B. 
B. 

B.    \ 
B. 
C.B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 

Yes. 

No. 

a 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

n 

Both. 

Sit. 

Both. 

Sit. 

No. 

Go 

od. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

A. 
1? 

fif) 

" 

1^ 

89, 

"     

n 

197. 
304. 
Ji59, 

Read  and  Write 

Foreign,  Poor 

Medium 

A. 
A. 

844 

A 

315. 
369. 

All  Read  and  Write 

A. 
A. 

Chapter  V. 


LIST    OF    ESTABLISHMENTS    VISITED    AND    CORRESPONDED 
WITH    IN    THE    SEVERAL   COUNTIES    OF   THE    STATE. 

AND 

TABLE     No.     2,     COUNTIES,    SHOWING    THE     NUMBER,    SEX, 

AGES,  WAGES,   NATIONALITIES,  AND  TIME  OF  LABOR 

OF    EMPLOYEES. 

ALSO,   TABLE    B,    SHOWING    AGGREGATE    OF   TABLE    No.    2. 

AND 
TABLE    C,    SHOWING    GRAND    AGGREGATES    OF   ALL    ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS   IN    MARYLAND. 
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CoTjXTY  Firms. 

List  of  Establishments  Examined  and  Corresponded  with   by  the   Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Information  of  Marvhxnd,  and  Inchided  in  this  Report. 


Name. 


Occupation. 


Address. 


Ashland  M'f'g  Co 

Anstell,  Z.  T 

Andrew,  Joseph 

Andrew,  C.  A.  &  Co 

American  Straw  Board  Co. 

Andrew,  J 

*  American  Coal  Co 

Anderson,  A 

Allegany  Mine 

Archer,  J 

Archer,  T ' 

Antietam  Paper  Co 

Bopp,  John  A 

Barkley,  W.  T.  &  Co 

Brown,  A.  F 

]5aker,  George  A 

Baldwin,  W.  H.  Jr.  &  Co. 

Bounds,  M.  A 

Bradley,  A.  H 

Bernard,  J.  H 

Bibb,  B.  C.  &Co 

lirown,  George  K.  &  Son. 

Ikirchinal  &  Co 

Baldwin,  George 

*Beckly,  Daniel 

Bowery  Mine  &  Bordon  Pit 

Boyle,  A 

Bull,  J 

*Baker,  John  C 

*Baker,  C.  W ^ 

*Baker,  James  B - 

*Baker,  William  B J 

*Burbank,  J 

Clipper  Mills 

Crockett,  Riggin  &  Co 

Conkle  &  Reese 

Cooley,  A.  &  Bro 

'^Cumberland  Glass  Co 

^^Culbreth,  H 

Cooper,  S.  M 

Carter,  J.  D 

*Covington,  W.  E.  R 

GuUum,  J 

*Callahan.  P 

Crew,  J.  F 

*Cauibourn  Bros 


Cotton  Mills Wetheredville,  Baltimore  Co. 

Packer Ridgely,  Caroline  County. 

Packer Darlington ,  Ilarf oi-d  County. 

Packers Darlington,  IJarford  County. 

Paper  Goods Chestertown,-  Kent  County. 

Packer American  Corners,  Caroline  Co. 

Mines Allegany  County. 

Packer Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  Co. 

Coal 'Allegany  County. 

Packer, ;Fallston,  Harford  County. 

Packer iFallston,  Harford  County. 

Paper  Goods iHagerstown,  ^Yashington  Co. 

Florist , Cumberland,  Allegany  County. 

Packers  (Oyster). ..;Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 

Packer JRavre  de  Grace,  Harford  Co. 

Packer Terrymans,  Harford  County. 

Cotton  Goods !SaA-age,  Howard  Covmty. 

Packer Quantico,  Wicomico  County. 

Packer Riverton,  Wicomico  County. 

Packer Greensboro.  Caroline  County. 

Stove  M'f'g Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County. 

Packers Magnolia,  Harford  County. 

Packers Chestertown,  Kent  County. 

Packer Webster,  Harford  County. 

Paper  M'f'g Becklyville,  Baltimore  County. 

Coal  Mine |  Allegany  County. 

Packer Greenstown,  Harford  County. 

Packer Thomas  Riui,  Harford  County. 

Packer Churehville,  Harford  County. 

Packers Aberdeen,  Harford  County. 

Packer Churehville,  Harford  Co. 

Cotton  M'fg Woodberry,  Balto.  City  Annex. 

Packers  (Oyster)...  Crisfield,  Somerset  Co. 

Packers ". Secretary  Creek,  Dorchester  Co. 

Packers Webster',  Harford  County. 

Glass  M'f'g Cumberland.  Allegany  County. 

Evaporator Henderson,  Caroline  County. 

Evaporator Denton,  Caroline  County. 

Paper  Goods Cherry  Hill,  Cecil  County, 

Packer Rocky  Point,  Charles  County. 

Packer Harford  Furnace,  Harford  Co. 

Packer Creswell,  Harford  County. 

Packer :Dublin,  Harford  County. 

Packei's ;Marioi\,  Somerset  County. 
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County   Firms. — Continued. 


Name. 


Occupation. 


Address. 


Durham, "William  A.  &Co. 

Davis,  Samuel 

Day  Bros.  &  Co 

Druid  Mills 

Dean  &  Wright 

Donohue,  James 

Deitrick,  C 

Dryden,  L.  T 

Eckhardt  Mine 

Emory,  \l 

Edge,  E.  S 

Fey,  John  T 

Famons,  John  W 

Ford,  Cox  &Co 

Ford&  Muir 

Ford,  Samuel 

Friendship  Can  Co 

Fisher,  II.  S 

-Parrell,  M 

Green  &  Waller 

Gibson,  S.  H.  &  Son........ 

Gooding  &  Taylor 

Gordy  &  Prisey 

Graham  &Co 

Gardner,  Samuel 

George,  Joseph  S 

Goslin,  William  S 

George's  Creek  Coal  and  f 

Iron  Co \ 

Gary,  J.  S.  &  Son 

Gary,  J.  A 

Green,  A.  &  Co 

llobzshu  &  Son 

Houston,  J.  H 

llanway,  J.  B 

llocknian,  S.  M 

Hall,  Edward  II 

Handy,  T.J 

Howard,  C.  &  Son 

Hall,T.  E 

Hoffman,  W.  II.  &  Son..., 
Iloddinott,  W.  S.  &Co.... 

Hamburger,  S 

Ilardcastle,  Alex.  Jr 

*  Hubbard.  0.  F 

Harroll,W 

Hopkins,  J.  li 

*IIopkins,  E.C 

Hubbard,  L 

"•■■Hagerstown  Hosiery  Co. , 

«Hess,  J.  C 

Irwin  &  Bros 


Packers 

Packer 

Packers 

Cotton  M'f'g 

Packers 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer 

Coal 

Packer 

Packer 

Tailor 

Packer 

Packers  ( Oyster ) . . . 
Packers  (Oyster)... 

jPacker 

■Packers 

Packer 

Packer 

Packers  (Oyster)... 
Packers  (Oyster)... 

Packers 

Packers 

Packers 

Packer 

Evaporator 

Packer 

•Coal  Mines,  Nos.  \ 

1,2,  and  3 J 

■Cotton  Man'f  g 

jCottonMan'f  g 

ICotton  Man'f'g 

JTailor 

lEvaporator 

Packer 

Bookbinder 

Packer 

Packer 

Packers 

Packer  (Oyster).... 

Paper  Man'f'g 

Packers  (Oyster)... 

Tailor 

Evaporator 

Packer ; 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer 


Hosiery  Man'f'g.  \ 
Hosiery  Man'f'g.  J 
Cotton  Goods 


Cooptown,  Harford  County. 
Prospect,  Harford  County. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Woodberry,  Balto.  City  Annex. 
Hurlocks,  Doi'chester  County. 
Avondale,  Harford  County. 
Harford  Furnace,  Harford  Co. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Allegany  County. 
Taylor,  Harford  County. 
Darlington,  Harford  County. 
Cumberland,   Allegany  County. 
Mill  Green,  Harford  County. 
Fairmount,  Somerset  County. 
Fairmount,  Somerset  County. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Friendship,  Anne  Arundel  Co. 
Hillsborough,   Caroline  County. 
Level,  Harford  County. 
Widgeon,  Somerset  County. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Galena,  Kent  County. 
Quantieo,  Wicomico  County. 
Goldsborough,  Caroline  County. 
Bristol,   Anne  Arundel  County. 
Marydel,  Caroline  County. 
Pederalsburg,  Caroline  County. 

Lonaconing,   Allegany  County. 

Alberton,  Howard  County. 
Guilford,  Howard  County. 
Columbia  Mill,  Baltimore  Co. 
Cumberland,   Allegany   County. 
Vienna,  Dorchester  County. 
Joppa,  Harford  County. 
Hagerstown,  Washington  Co. 
Abingdon,  Harford  County. 
Marion,  Somerset  County. 
Two  Johns,  Caroline  County. 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Hoffmanville.  Baltimore  Co. 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Cumberland,  Allegany  County. 
Goldsborough,  Caroline  ©ounty. 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Fountain  Glenn,  Harford  Co. 
Darlington,  Harford  County. 
Darlington,  Harford  County. 
Easton,  Talbot  County. 

Hagerstown,  Washington  Co. 

Snow  Hill,  Worcester  County. 
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County   Firms. — Continued. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

AUUBKSS. 

Jackson.  W.  II.  &  Son.... 

.Tames,  Samuel 

'*Janney,  .J.  11 

*Kleinl'elter  Bros 

The  Koontz  Mine 

Krug,  F 

Lumber 

Packer 

Packer 

Packers 

Coal  Mine 

Packer.   

Packer, 

Underwear 

Cotton  M'f'g 

Salisbury,  AVicomico  County. 
Dublin,  JIarford  County. 
Deer  Creek,  Harford  County. 
Watervale,  Harford  County. 
Lonaconiug,  Allegany  County. 
Ilughesville,  Charles  Countv. 

Kenly,  James  F 

Knitting  K.  A.  Co 

Laurel  Mill 

Level,  Harford  County, 
llagerstown,  Washington  Co. 
Laurel,  Prince  George  County. 

Long,  Coalboaru  &  Co.... 

Langsdale,  T 

Lisk,  A.  W 

Leonard.  J.  C.  &  J.  L 

*Lantz.  F 

-'Lowenstcin  Bros 

Mitchell.  George  V 

Moore.  T.  &  Co 

Mace,  Wolford  &  Co 

Mitchell,  0.  P 

Packers 

Packer 

Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Quantieo,  Wicomico  County. 
Preston.  Caroline  County. 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Edgewood,  Harford  County, 
llagerstown,  Wa.shington  Co. 
Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  Co. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Boothby  Hill,  Harford  County. 
Marian.  Somerset  Countv. 

Packer 

Packers  (Oyster)... 

Packer 

Clothiers 

Packer 

Packers  (Oyster)... 
Packers  (Oyster)... 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer  (Oyster) . ... 
Packer 

McNamara.  L.  S 

Michall.  John  M 

Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Aberdeen,  Harford  County. 

Mount   Vernon    Cotton  1 

Mills,  Nos.  1  and  2....  / 

Maryland  Uiuon  Coal  Co. 

Mount  Washington  Mills. 

Murray,  George  M 

McMurrav  Packing  Co.... 

Mitchell.  J.  T.  &  F.  0 

Murray.  If.  ]\I 

Cotton  M'f'g ^ 

Coal  Mines 

Cotton  M'f'g 

Packer 

Packers 

Packers 

Packer 

Woodberry,  Balto.  City  Annex. 

Westernport,  Garrett  County. 
j\[t.  Washington,  Baltimore  Co. 
Odenton,  Anne  xVrundel  County. 
Frederick,  Frederick  County. 
Michaelville,  Harford  County. 
West  River,  Anne  Arundel  Co. 

*Messick,  RoVjcrt  M 

Meadow  Mills 

McGaw.  R 

McGee  Bros  

Packer 

Cotton  M'f'g 

Packer 

Packers 

Packer 

Packer 

Packers  (Oyster)... 

Paper  Goods 

Packer 

Packer 

Packers 

Bethlehem,  Caroline  County. 
Woodberry,  Balto.  City  Annex. 
Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  Co. 
Thomas  Rnn,  Harford  County. 
Perrymans,  Ilai-ford  County. 
Oakington,  Hai'ford  County. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County, 
llagerstown,  Washington  Co. 
Speseutia  Island,  Harford  Co. 
Dublin,  Harford  County. 
Perrymans,  Harford  County. 
Perrymans,  Harford  County. 

Frostburg,  Allegany  County. 

Perrymans,  Harford  County. 
Allegany  County. 
Aberdeen,  Harford  County. 
Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  Co. 

McGaw,  C 

McGaw,  J 

Maryland  Oyster  Co 

*Mentzer,  T.  L 

Middleton,  J 

Markland.  G.  A 

McGaw  Bi'os 

Mitchell,  0 

Packer 

National  Mine,  and  Bar-'] 
ton  &  George's  Creek  \ 

Coal  Mine I 

Valley  Coal  Co  s  Mine  j 

Packers 

New  Hope  Mine 

Coal 

Osbourn ,  L 

Packer 

Packer 

*Osbonrn,  H.  A 

Ocean  Mine f 

Coal  Mine "1 

Coal  Mine ( 

Ocean  Mine,  No.  o t 

Allegany  County. 
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Count y  Firms. — Continued. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Address. 

Potomac  Coal  Co 

Coal  Mine 

Barton,  Allegany  County. 
Salisbury,  Wiconn"co  County. 
Darlington,  Harford  County. 
American  Coi'uers  Caroline  Co 

Peninsula  Basket  Co 

Basket  M'f'g 

Price,  D.  E 

Packer 

Parker.  B.  W 

Packer  

Park  Mills 

Cotton  M'f'g 

Woodberry,  Balto.  City  Annex, 
Henderson,  Caroline  County. 
Webster,  Harford  County. 
Greensborough,  Caroline  Co. 
Marion,  Somerset  County. 
Sharptown,  Wicomico  County. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Denton,  O-aroline  County. 
Chestertown,  Kent  County. 
Arnolds.  Anne  Arundel  County- 
Denton.  Caroline  County. 
American  Corners    Caroline  Co 

Price  &  Clark 

Evayjorators 

Preston,  John 

Packer 

Roe,  A.  B 

Packer 

Richardson,  W.  S 

Robinson  &  Bro 

Riarsrin  Bros 

Packer  (Oyster).... 

Woodeiiware  

Packers  (Oyster)... 

Packer 

Packers 

Packer 

Packers 

Packer 

Packers 

Packer » 

Packer 

Packers 

Roe,  II.  A 

Rice,  Lemotte  &  Co  

Rocklitz,  C 

Redden,  George  &  Co 

Redmond,  Thomas 

*Rutledge,  A.  &  Bro, 

Rodgers,  J 

Rocks,  Harford  County. 
Aberdeen,  Harford  County. 
Perry  mans,  Harford  County. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Easton,  Talbot  County. 
Greensborough,  Caroline  County, 
Ridgely,  Caroline  County. 
Marydell,  Caroline  County. 
Havre  de  Grace,  Harford  Co. 
Deer  Ci'eek,  Harford  Countv, 

]iichardson,  eT 

Riggan  &  Evans 

]{ightson,  C.  F 

Packer 

Packer 

Evaporator 

Packer 

Can  IMan'f'g 

Packer 

Packer  (Oyster).... 

Packers 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer 

Packer 

Sutterfield,  William  C 

Smith,  T.  A 

Sleinmei',  F.  G 

Seneca,  S.  J 

Silver,  S.  B 

Sterling,  N.  C 

Crisfield,  Somerset  Countv. 

Seward  &  Langford 

Capitola,  Wicomico  County. 
Salisbury,  Wicomico  County. 
Rock,  Harfoi'd  County. 
Crisfield,  Somerset  County. 
Harmon,  Anne  Arundel  County. 
Potters'  Landing,  Caroline  Co. 
Elkton,  Cecil  County. 
Pinch ville.  Dorchester  County. 

Strattner, F 

Spencer,  S.  L 

Stables,  J.  A 

Shipley,  II.  L 

Stevens,  B.  G 

*Singeriev,  W.  M 

Smith  &  Wheatlev 

Packers 

•'■Silver,  B.  Jr '. 

Packer 

Glenville,  Harford  Countv. 

Spencer,  Son  &  Co 

Packei's 

Lapidum,  Harford  County. 
Havre  de  Gi'ace,  Harford  Co. 

^Silver,  William 

Packer 

Trnitt,  D.  S 

Tyler.  George  W 

Packer 

Packer  

Greensborough,  Caroline  Co. 
St.  Michael's.  Talbot  Countv. 

Tnrner,  B.  L 

Packer 

Flintstone,  Allegany  County. 
Aberdeen,  Harford  Countv. 

Thompson,  A 

Packer 

Tliistle  Mills 

Union  Man'f'gCo 

United  States  Man'f'g  Co. 
Updegraff,  George  &  Son. 

Vincent,  F.  il.  &  Co 

Willey,  George  P 

Cotton  Man'f'g 

Shirt  Man'f'g 

Ribbon  Man'f'g 

Glove  Man'f'g 

Packers 

Packer 

Baltimore  County. 
Frederick  City,  Frederick  Co. 
Hagerstown,  Washington  Co. 
Hagerstown,  Washington  Co. 
Linkwood,  Dorchester  County. 
Patnxent,  Anne  Arundel  Co. 

Wright,  J.  A.  &Bro 

Packers 

Choptank,  Caroline  County. 
Salisbury,  Wicomico  County. 
Woodberry,  Balto.  City  Annex. 
Baltimore  County. 

Warrington.  W.  A.  &Co. 
Woodl)errv  Mills 

Basket  Man'f'g 

Cotton  Man'f'g 

Cotton  M'f'g 

Warren  Mills 
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CouxTY   Firms. — Concluded. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Address. 

Webster,  S.  L.  &  Co 

Packer 

E.  Newmarket,  Dorchester  Co. 

Whiteford,  \V.  S 

Packer 

Wliiteford,  Harford  Co. 

Whiting,  A.  T.  &  Co 

Whiteford,  J.  S 

Packers 

Rock  Point,  Cliarles  Conntv. 

Packer 

Whiteford,  Harford  County. 
Whitehall,  Baltimore  County. 

*Wise,  W 

Paper  Goods 

Wright  &  Co 

Packer 

Choptank,  Dorchester  County. 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Cambridge,  Dorchester  County. 
Fountain  Glen,  Harford  Countv. 

Wright,  M.  V.  &  Co 

Packers 

Woolford,  George  W 

Wilkinson,  S 

Packer 

Packer 

Walker,  George  F 

Ward,  John 

Packer 

Belair,  Harford  County. 
Webster,  Harford  County. 

Packer 

Wells,  J.  &  Son 

Packers 

Perrymans,  Harford  County. 
Perrymans, »Harf ord  County. 

*Wells&  Osborn 

Packers 
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Table  Xo.   2 — Counties. 

Table   Showing   tiie    Employment    of   Women    and    Children    in    tlie   State   of 
Maryland,   by  Special   Indnstries. 


BASKET-MAKERS. 


o 

^^ 

oo 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 
dren. 

Ages  of  Hands. 

nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

Average 
Weekly 
Wages. 

Time  by 
Hours 

AND 

Months. 

s 

o 

to 

CO 

g 

0 

Q 

.2 

33 
0 

CD 

"o 

0 

0 

0 

3 

CO 

0    s 

s 

0 

5 

Oh 

Oi-t 

1— 1 

88 

"26 
25 

45 

50 

20 

6 

76 

50 
20 

14  to  20 

8"  18 

15  "  18 

50 
40 

1  j  i 

$3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

10!      6 

89 

18  to  40 
18  "  40 

$3  30 
5  00 

10'       9 

91 

6.... 
70  .... 

31 

lOl      6 

29 

16 

121 

i      1 

1 

$4  15 

$3  00 

10'       7 

I 

! 

BRUSH  MANUFACTURING. 


0 

'A 
0 

OH 
H-.) 

11 
=; 

oO 
?5 

No.  OF 

Hands. 

Sex 

OK 

Chil- 
dren. 

AGES  OF  Hands. 

Nationalities 

OF   HANDS. 

AVERAGE 
WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

time  by 
Hours 

AND 

Months. 

s 

0 

0 

CO 

S 

S 
0 

0 

S 

"o 

ol  = 

5 
1 

0 

3 

CO 

CO 

"o 

CO 

1 

0) 

0 

6. 

0 
$3  00 

o>^ 

183 

20 

20 

16  to  20 

20 

1 

10 

13 

! 
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Table   Xo.  2— Counties. — Continuad. 

Table   Sliowin,;;    the    P^mployiiiciit   of    Women   and   Children    in    tlie   Stute    of 
Maryland,    Ijy  Special  Industries. 


COTTON  GOODS. 


w 

R 
O 

No.  OF 

HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DllEN. 

AGES  or  Hands. 

Nationalities 
OF  Hands. 

AVEEAGE 
WEEKLY 
WAGES. 

Time  by 
Houks 

AND 

MuNTHS. 

S2 

O  H 
H  < 

oo 

g 

s 

o 

5 

5 

w 
CD 

s 

o 
o 

.2 

"m 
% 
H 

S 

J3 
1—1 

s 

3 

3 

oP 

o 
CO  .• 

93 

6 

155 

65 

01 

134 

139 

65 

150 

70 

80 

60 

5 

100 

27 

98 
134 

9 

85 

44 

55 

167 

157 

45 

200 

40 

270 

190 

45 

300 

48 

120 

106 

166 

8   1 
50  35 
30  14 

18  to  40 
18  "  45 
18  "  40 
18  "  60 
18  "  45 
18  "  45 
18  "  45 
18  "  45 
18  "  45 
18  "  40 

12 1 
13  ' 
13  ' 
13' 
13  ' 
13  ' 
13' 
13' 
13  ' 
13' 

12  ' 

13  ' 
12  ' 
12  ' 
12  ' 
12' 
12' 

3  18 
17 
17 
18 
17 
18 
18 
17 
21 
30 
20 
17 
17 
17 
20 
20 
31 

15 
240 
109 
110 
301 
290 
110 
350 
102 
350 
250 

35 
325 

75 
180 
180 
279 

$5  00 

$3  00 
o  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  75 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  50 
3  50 
3  00 
3  00 
3  50 
3  50 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

13 

94. 

6  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
0  00 
5  50 
5  50 

5  50 

6  00 
6  00 
6  00 

5  00 
0  00 

6  00 

1'^ 

1  nC) 

1-^ 

157. 

33 
40 
30 
15 
75 
25 
50 

23 
137 
137 

30 
135 

15 
9,0,0 

1'^ 

158. 

1'^ 

150 

1 1 

^m 

10  11 

101 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1'^ 

163. 
163. 

8 

10 

11 

104 

40  150h8  "  40 

12 

165. 
166. 

1H7 

15 

80 
18 
45 
68 
83 

30!l8  "  50 

214il8  "  45 

3019  "  55 

5 

34 

10 
51 

... 

11 
12 
13 

168. 
169. 
170. 

75 
38 
83 

17  "  55 

18  "  45 
17  "  45 

— 

4 
1 

10 

14 

5 

io 

15 

11 
11 
11 

1439 

3047 

711il330 

32 

1 

5 

3319 

34 

98l25 

$5  50 

$3  18 

10 

lU 
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Taule  No.  2 — CouN^TiES. — ConUmied. 
Table  Showing  the  Employment  of  Boys  in  the  Coal  Mines  o£  Maryland. 


COAL   MINES. 


o 

t 

K 
O 

No.  OF 
HANDS. 

Sex 

OF 

Chil- 

DKEN. 

Atili^S   OF 

HANDS. 

Average 

NATIONALITIES                ;       WEEKLY 
OF  HANDS.                             AXAGES. 

Time  by 
Houj« 

AND 

Months. 

1-1 

o 

IS 

o5 

. 

to 

S 

s 

o 

s 
5 

p 

IB 

< 

c 

a 

a; 
'o 

T3 
'P 

CO 

A 

o 
53 

S 

s 

"to 

CO 

'0 

g 
0 

5 

On 

171 

... 

335 
41 
79 
55 
41 
81 
83 
09 
43 
52 
07 

335 
41 
79 
55 
41 
81 
83 
G9 
43 
53 
(57 

14  to  17 
14"  18 

13  "  30 

14  "  19 

15  "  30 
13  "  30 
14"  19 
14"  31 
13  "  31 
13  "  31 
13  "  31 

109 
38 
19 
40 
39 
73 
75 
9 
40 
49 
11 

503 

9 

3 

0 

4 

67 
3 

33 
5 

19 

38 

$6  00 
0  50 
6  50 

6  00 

7  50 

6  50 

7  00 
7  35 
7  00 
7  00 
7  50 

173 

10 
9 
10 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1->. 

173. 

4 

17 
10 

1 
"i 

13 

174 

13 

175 

1'', 

176. 

6 
0 

18 
1 
3 

33 

164 

3 

li 

3 

13 

177. 

3 
31 

13 

178. 

13 

179. 



13 

180, 

1-.', 

181 

\ 

31 

8 
96 

3 

3 

13 

1 

830 

836 

1 

17 

I59 

$6  75 

9 

13 

1 

t 

In  this  Trade  boys  over  seventeen  years  receive  men's  wages;  hence  the 
averages  of  wages  in  this  Table  appear  high.  Average  wages  of  boys  under  seven- 
teen years  will  be  about  .$5.35.  Scotch  and  Welch  nationalities  are  included  in 
English.  One  company's  mines  included  in  the  Table  of  Firms  could  not  be 
secured. 
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Taui;e   Xo.  2 — Couxties. — Contuiued. 

Tahlo   Siiowiiig   the    Employment   of   Women    and    Children    in    llie    State   of 
P  JMaryland,  by  Special  Industries. 

DRESS  GOODS. 


« 

w 

Sex                                   j 

Time  by 

O 

No.  OF 
Haniw. 

CHli          -^GK«  ("*'  HANDS.  !                NATIONALITIES 

^""'    !                                1               OF  Hands. 

DKEN.    I                                            1 

AVEKAGE 

Weekly 

WAGES. 

Houiw 
and 

MONTH.S. 

r^^; 

OH 

1 

;., 

^2 

S 

1 
05    !            C 

=     1  5  i  s 
2        .2  i  S 

'S  |i^ 

5 1        . 

5 

3 

9 

^ 

2      i^ 

oo 

s 

o 

2 

k2         S    •          h^ 

o 

S  1  £ 

O        S        tH 

0|m;P-i 

1 

5 

2     35 

so 

81. 

536 

i      i      ' 
9     li     8  IS  to  40 

14  to  18 

44... 

1... 

1      i 

$3  50 

$2  50 

10 

13 

m 

25 
49 

8i     4      418  "  .50 

16  "  18 
12  "  17 

29... 

4;     j... 
i 

6  00 
5  00 

3  00 

2  00 

10 

1(1 

I'', 

1  r>9, 

171     ,'!    14 

18  "  60 

60... 

10 

4'...! 

1     I 

|iio 

34 

8 

26 

34 

16 

139... 

1 

1... 

$4  83 

$2  50 

10 

lOf 

LUMBER,  Etc. 


:90.i....    36   36'....!. 


12  to  18 

24 

...12... 

$3  00 

10 

1     i 

1 

j 

1 

10 


PAPER  GOODS. 


9.0 

22 

"3 
30 
12 

8 

I 

5 
9 

8 
6 
4 
3 
3 

5 
2 

6 

19  to  54 

20  to" 35 
20  "  50 
19  "  54 

19  to 
15  " 
12 '^ 

14" 
14" 

21 
20 

18 
17 
17 

24 
6 
12 
35 
9,1 

...    6... 

$3  00 

$2  00 
2  50 
2  00 
2  50 
2  50 

10 
121 
10 
10 
10 

T^. 

65. 

1 

V^ 

«2. 

i 

3  00 

4  00 
4  00 

19, 

153. 

i 

19, 

154 

19, 

67 

37 

24 

13 

27 

17 

98 

...    6... 

$3  33  $2  25 

lOjV 

1 

19, 
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Table   Showing   tlie    Employment   of    Women   and   Children    in    the    State   of 
Maryland,  by  Special  Industries. 
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TABLE     No.     2,     COUNTIES,     SHOWING     SIZE,     NUMBER     OF 

STORY,    AND    NUMBER    OF    DOORS    AND    WINDOWS    OF 

ESTABLISHMENTS     HEREIN     REPORTED. 
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Table  Xo.   '-i — Counties. — Continued. 

Tabli.'  Sliowiug  the  Size  of  Factory,   the  Floors  where  llantls  Work,  and   the 
XumUer  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 
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Table  No.  2 — Counties. — Continusd. 

Table  Showing   the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and   the 
Xumher  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Kcport. 
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Table  No.  2 — CouifTiES. — Continued. 

Tii'tile   Showing  the   Size  of   Factory,  the   Floors  where   Hands  "Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 
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Table  No.  2 — Counties. — Continued. 

Table   Showing  tlie   Size   of  Factory,  the  Floors  wliere  liaucls  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


PxVCKERS. 
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All  Open. 
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Table  No.  2 — Counties. — Continued. 

Tcible  Sliowing   tlie  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where    Ilands  Work,  and  the 
Xumber  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Eeport. 


VACKE'R^— Continued. 
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Table   No.  2— Coujs'ties. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Xumber  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Keport. 


'?  k.GKE'R^—ConUnued. 
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Table   No.   2 — Counties. — Continued. 

Table   Showing   the   Size   of  Factory,  the  Floors   where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Eacli  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  in  this  Report. 


TACKEUS—Contmued. 
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Table  Iso.  2 — Coui^TiES. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Size  of    Factory,  the  Floors  where   Hands  Work,  and  tlie 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments  Included  in   this  Report. 


FACKEUS— Concluded. 
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Note. — In  a  number  of  establishments  in  the  counties  the  work  is  done  so 
openly  .and  in  such  comparatively  temporary  shelters  as  to  be  almost  carried  on 
out  of  doors.     No  dimensions  have  been  thought  necessary  in  these  cases. 
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Table  No.  2 — Counties. — Contimied. 

Table  Showing  the   Size  of  Factory,  the  Floors  where  Hands  Work,  and  the 
Number  of  Windows  and  Doors  on  Each  Floor  of  Estab- 
lishments Included  fti  this  Report. 
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Table  No.   2 — Counties. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 
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Table  ISTo.   2— Counties. — Continued. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades. 


PACKERS. 


Educational  Condition 

AND 

Standard  Gbade. 


Two-thirds  Read  &  Write. 
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Medium  Good 

75  percent.  Good 
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One-half  Read  and  Write. 
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Medium 

Read  and  Write 
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Pair  to  Common 
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Table  No.   3-™0o"UifTiES. — Concluded. 

Table  Showing  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Factories,  and  the  Educational  Condi- 
tion of  Women  and  Children,  with  Estimated  Standard  Grades, 


VA.GKE^'S>— Concluded. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION 
AND 

Standard  Geade. 


Poor 

Medium 

Nearly  all  Read  &  Write 
All  Read  &  Write,  Com.  S 
Most  all  R.  &W.,Com.S 

Fair 

Medium 

Only  Fair 

Poor 

A  few  can  Read  &  Write 
Poor 

a 
a 

Pair  r'." &  WV," Com.s'ch'i 

Medium 

Poor 

Nearly  all  Read  &  Write 

Poor 

Medium 

Only  Fair 
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Poor 
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Pair 
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B.C. 
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B. 
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C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

B. 

B. 
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C. 
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C. 
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B. 
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B. 
A.B. 
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No. 


> 
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Yes. 
No. 


Yes, 

No. 


Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 


No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 
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Yes. 
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Yes. 


APPENDIX. 

IKCLUDIXG 

SELECTED  LIST  OF  CORRESPONDENTS,  AND  LAWS 
OF  STATES  RELATING  TO  WOMAN  AND  CHILD 
LABOR. 


la 


SOME  SELECTED  NAMES  OF  COREESPONDENTS  OF 
THE  BUEEAU  OF  INDUSTEIAL  STATISTICS  AND 
INFOEMATION,  OF  MAEYLAND,  SHOWING  THE 
GEOGEAPHICAL  EANGE  OF  THE  DISTEIBUTION 
OF  ITS  EEPOETS. 


SELECTED  LIST  OF  COREESPONDENTS. 


Atley,  H.  M.,  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Atkinson,  Ed.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Adams,  Jno.  H.,  Bevid,  Mnhlienberg  co.,  Ky. 
Bishop,  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  . ' 

Blacksley,  A.  H.,  Ganlt,  Ontario.  Canada. 
Barry,  P.,  19  Bloomfield  Ptd.,  Fulham,  Eng. 
Beck,  Wm.,  Tiverton,  Devon,  Eng. 
Bower,  W.  L.,  19  Tenleyck  st,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Carey,  M.,  What-cheer,  Keokuk  co.,  Iowa. 
Curts,  W.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cooper,  F.  E.,  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  N.  Y. 
Campbell,  S.  R.,  Rockland,  Me. 

Delahaye,  Victor,  14  Rue  Frezel,  Leyal  ois  Seine,  France. 
Driscoll,  C.  J.,  Denver,  Col. 

Estadistica  municipal  de  la  ciudan  de  Buenos  Aires,  Republica 
Argentina. 

Ely,  R.  T.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balto.,  Md. 

Feeney,  Jas.  H.,  Wisconsin  University,  Madison,  0. 

Falkner.  R.  P.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila. 

Flowers,  F.  A.,  Madison,  0. 

Greenwood,  J.  P.,  Denver,  Col. 

Corns,  Ch.  H.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Gallop,  DeWitt  C,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Hope,  Wm.,  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Hyndman,  N.  P.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Hosiery  and  Knit-goods  Journal,  6th  st,,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Hartman,  Louis,  14  Myrtle  st.,  Chicago. 

Hallewell,  S.  L.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Haluday,  C.  E.,  Saccavappa  Cumbulum  co..  Me. 

Haley,  W.  J.,  21  Beekman  st.,  ISF.  Y. 

Jenkins,  J.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Kingston,  C.  H.,  Vanceleoro,  Me. 

Keeley,  W.  D.,  41st  st.  Phila.,  Pa. 

Kauffman,  L.  S.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kerrnan,  J.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


MARYLAND. 


STATUTES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES.  11 

CANNED  GOODS. 

(Checks  for  Canned  Goods.) 
Acts  1882,  Chapter  240. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land, If  any  person  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  forge  or  counter- 
feit, or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  altered,  forged  or 
counterfeited,  or  shall  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making, 
altering,  forging  or  counterfeiting,  or  shall  alter  or  pass,  know- 
ing it  to  be  falsely  made,  altered,  forged  or  counterfeited,  any 
metallic  check,  card  or  other  substance  or  device,  used  or  in- 
tended to  be  used  by  any  person  engaged  in  hermetically  sealing 
or  canning  fruits,  vegetables,  or  other  articles  of  food  in  this  State, 
as  an  evidence  of  indebtedness  from  or  by  any  person  engaged  in 
jireserving  food,  as  aforesaid,  to  any  person  employed  by  him,  her 
or  them,  or  used  as  an  evidence  of  record  of  the  state  of  accounts 
existing  between  said  employer  and  any  of  his  employees,  shall 
be  deemed  a  felon,  and  on  conviction  in  any  Court  in  this  State, 
be  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  five  years. 

Section  2.  Be  it  enacted,  If  any  person  shall  steal,  take  and 
carry  away  any  metallic  check,  card,  or  other  device,  used  or 
delivered  by  any  employer  or  employers  in  thij  State,  to  his,  her 
or  their  employees,  having  stamped,  written  or  otherwise  indi- 
-cated  thereon,  any  numerals  or  other  characters  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  sum  or  sums  which  which  may  be  due  from  the  said 
employer  to  the  said  employees,  he  or  she  shall  be  deemed  a  felon, 
and  on  conviction  thereof;  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  or  she  had  been  convicted  of 
■stealing,  taking  and  carrying  away  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  of  the  same  legal  value  as  the  sum  or  sums  which  the  said 
metallic  check,  card  or  other  device,  may  represent  as  being  due 
from  the  said  employer  or  employers,  to  any  employee  or  employees, 
whether  the  same  shall  have  been  issued  and  delivered  to  any  em- 
ployee, or  only  stamped  or  otherwise  so  prepared  as  to  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  thereof. 

Section  3.  FJe  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  from 
the  date  of  its  passage. 

FEMALE  SITTEES. 

(Acts. 1886,  Ch.  171.) 

Section  1,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  proprietor,  lessee  or 
manager  of  any  variety  entertainment  or  concert  hall,  (whether 
an  admittance  fee  is  charged  or  not,)  to  employ,  engage  or 
allow  any  female  sitters  (or  by  whatever  other  name  they  may  be 
called)  in  or  about  said  entertainment  or  concert  hall,  building, 
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room  or  premises;  and  all  females  who  are  allowed  in  or  about 
the  said  premises  Avho  shall  drink,  smoke  or  partake  of  any  kii  d 
of  eatables  or  refreshments  at  the  expense  of  others,  or  solicit 
Others  to  purchase  such  things  as  may  be  purchased  there,  upon 
which  they  shall  receive  or  expect  to  receive  a  commission,  or 
who  may  be  paid  a  regular  salary  therefor,  or  who  participate  in 
any  way  in  the  profits  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  sitters  under  this 
section. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  preceding 
section,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars,  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  be  confined  in  the,  jail  or  the  House 
of  Correction  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  months,  nor  more 
than  twelve  months,  or  be  both  fined  and  imprisoned  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  for  each  offence;  and  every  female  sitter 
employed,  engaged  or  allowed  in  and  about  said  premises,  shall 
be  considered  a  separate  offence  under  said  section. 

EACTOEIES. 

(Health  of  Employees.)  * 

Acts  1884,  Chapter  265. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  tlie  General  Assemhly  of  Mary- 
land, That  all  factories,  manufacturing  establishments  or  work- 
shops in  the  State  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition  and  free 
from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy  or  other  nuisance, 
and  no  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  shall  be 
so  overcrowded  while  work  is  carried  on  therein  as  to  be  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  every  such 
factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or  workshop  shall  be  well 
and  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  gases,  vapors,  dust 
or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing- 
process  or  handicraft  carried  on  therein,  which  may  be  injurious 
to  health. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  if  enacted,  That  if  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion, managing  or  conducting  any  factory,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, or  w^orkshop  in  this  State,  shall  neglect  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  or  do  or  permit  to  be  done  in  the  factory, 
manufacturing  establishment,  or  workshop  conducted  or  man- 
aged by  him,  them,  or  it,  any  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  he,  she,  they  or  it  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, be  fined  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence  so- 
committed. 

Approved  April  8///,  1884. 
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FACTOKIES. 

(Hours  of  Labor — Minors.) 

Acts  1876,  Chapter  125. 

♦  Section  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be 
employed  in  laboring  by  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  any 
cotton,  woolen  or  other  manufacturing  establishment  in  this 
State  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  which  shall  em- 
ploy any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preceding  section,  and  any  superintendent,  over- 
seer or  other  agent  of  any  such  person,  firm  or  corporation,  and 
any  parent  or  guardian  of  such  minor,  who  permits  such  minor 
to  work  or  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing section,  shall  for  each  offense  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dollars  for  each  and  every  case,  to-  be  recovered  on 
complaint  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  all  pro- 
secutions for  offenses  under  this  Act  shall  be  begun  within  one 
year  from  the  commission  thereof. 

^EC.  3.  The  two  preceding  sections  shall  not  apply  to  children 
engaged  in  agiiculture,  household  or  mercantile  pursuits. 


CITY  OF   BALTIMORE. 

(Theatrical  Exhibitions.) 

Acts  1864,  Chapter  399. 

Code  P.  L.  L.,  Article  4,  Section  860. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  proprietor,  lessee  or  manager  of 
any  theatre,  museum  or  other  place  of  amusement,  to  employ 
women  or  girls  as  waiters,  or  to  permit  them  to  act  in  such  thea- 
tre or  place  of  amusement,  or  among  the  audience  or  frequenters 
of  such  theatre  or  place  of  amusement,  as  waiters,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  under  the  pretence  of  selling,  serving,  receiving  orders  or 
pay  for  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wines,  lager  beer,  or  any  other 
refreshments  or  merchandise. 

Ibid. 
Sec.  861.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  convic- 
tion thereof  in  the  Criminal  Court  of  Baltimore,  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars,  or  to  imprisonment  in  jail  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  to  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  forfeiture  of  license ; 
one-half  the  fine  to  be  paid  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to 
the  State. 


OTHER    STATES. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Eeyised  Statutes,  1875,  Title  XI,  Chapter  1. 
InstrKction  of  cliildren — Duty  of  parents  and  (/ua7'dians. 
Section  1.  All  parents  and  those  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, shall  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or 
employment ;  and  shall  instruct  them  or  cause  them  to  be  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and 
arithmetic.  And  every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having 
control  and  charge  of  any  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years 
of  age,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  some  public  or  private 
day  school  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  six  weeks  at  least 
of  which  attendance  shall  be  consecutive ;  or  to  be  instructed  at 
home  at  l«^ast  three  months  in  each  year  in  the  branches  of 
education  required  to  be  taught  in  public  schools;  unless  the 
j)hysical  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  is  such  as  to  render  such 
attention  or  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable. 

Em2)loying  children  loitliout  liaving  them  instructed. 
Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  em-^ 
ployed  by  any  person  to  labor  Iji  any  business,  unless  such  child 
shall  have  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school,  Avhere  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  a  teacher  qualified  to  instruct  in  orthography, 
reading,  writiiig,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic,  at 
least  three  months  of  the  twelve  next  preceding  any  year  in  which, 
such  child  shall  be  so  employed ;  and  any  person  who  shall  em- 
ploy any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
forfeit  SlOri  to  the  State  for  each  offense. 

Cliildren  disclmrged  from  em'ployment  to  go  to  scliool  must  ie  sent 

to  scliool. 
Sec.  3.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control 
and  charge  of  any  child  between  eight  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who  has  been  temporarily  discharged  from  employment  in  any 
business  in  order  to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  receive  instruc- 
tion or  schooling,  shall  send  such  child  to  some  public  or  private 
day  school  for  the  period  for  which  such  child  may  have  been  so  . 
discharged;  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  child 
is  such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable^ 

Informing  officers — Penalty. 

Sec.  4.  State's  attorneys  in  their  respective  counties,  and  grand 
jurors  in  their  respective  towns,  shall  inquire  after  and  make 
presentment  of  all  offenses  against  the  provisions  of  the  preced- 
ing sections;  and  any  person  who  shall  violate  any  provision  of 
the  first  and  third  section  shall  be  fined  five  dollars,  for  the  use  ■ 
of  the  town  in  which  he  resides,  for  every  week  (not  exceeding 
thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year),  during  which  he  shall  have, 
failed  to  comply  with  any  of  said  provisions. 
2a 
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School  visitors  to  inspect  factories. 

Sec.  5.  The  school  visitors  in  every  town  shall,  once  or  more  in 
-every  year,  examine  into  the  situation  of  all  the  children 
■employed  in  all  its  manufacturing  establishments,  and  ascertain 
"whether  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  are  duly  observed,  and 
report  all  violation  thereof  to  one  of  the  grand  jiirors  of  the 
town. 

State  agent. 

Sec.  6.  The  State  Board  of  Education  may  take  such  action  as 
it  may  deem  proper  to  secure  the  due  observance  of  all  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  may  appoint  an  agent  for  that 
purpose. 

Duties  of  selectmen. 

Sec.  7.  The  selectmen  in  every  town  shall  inspect  the  conduct 
<of  the  heads  of  families,  and  if  they  find  any  who  neglect  the 
education  of  the  children  under  their  care,  may  admonish  them 
to  attend  to  their  duty;  and  if  they  continue  to  be  negligent, 
5vhereby  the  children  grow  rude,  stubborn  and  unruly,  they  shall 
with  the  advice  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  take  such  children  from 
their  parents,  or  those  who  have  the  charge  of  them,  and  bind 
them  out  to  some  proper  master,  or  to  some  charitable  institution 
-or  society  incorporated  in  this  State  for  the  care  and  instruction 
•of  such  children,  males  till  twenty-one,  and  females  till  eighteen 
years  of  age,  that  they  may  be  properly  educated,  and  brought  up 
in  some  lawful  calling. 

Town  regulations  respecting  truants  and  vagrant  children. 

'Sec.  8.  Each  city  and  town  may  make  regulations  concerning 
liabitual  truants  from  school,  and  any  children  wandering  about 
its  streets  or  public  places,  having  no  lawful  occiipation,  or  busi- 
ness nor  attending  school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years;  and  such  by-laws,  also 
respecting  such  children,  as  shall  conduce  to  their  welfare  and  to 
jjjublie  order,  imposing  suitable  penalties,  not  exceeding  twenty 
-^dxjllars  for  any  one  breach  thereof,  but  no  such  town  by-laws 
;  shall  be  valid,  until  approved  by  the  Superior  Court  in  any 
"-county. 

Who  may  prosecute — Jurisdiction  of  j)rosecutions. 

Sec.  9.  Every  town,  and  the  mayor  aud  aldermen  of  every  city, 
liaving  such  by-laws,  shall  annually  appoint  three  or  more  persons, 
•vvho  alone  shall  be  authorized  to  prosecute  for  violations  thereof. 
All  warrants  issued  upon  such  prosecutions  shall  be  returnable 
Ijefore  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  judge  in  the  city  or  police 
4C0urt,  of  the  town  or  city ;  who  shall  receive  such  compensation 
.as  the  city  or  town  shall  determine. 

Arrest  of  truants  tvithout  imrrant. 

Sec.  10.],The  police  in  any  city,  and  bailiffs,  constables,  sheriffs 
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a-nd  deputy  sheriffs  in  their  respective  precincts,  shall  arrest  all 
boys  supposed  by  them  to  be  truants  from  school,  between  eight 
and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  habitually  wander  or  loiter  about 
the  streets  or  public  places,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  proper  con- 
trol of  their  parents  or  guardians,  during  the  usual  school  hours 
of  the  school  term ;  and  may  stop  any  boy  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  during  such  hours,  and  ascertain  whether  he  is  a  truant  from 
school ;  and  if  he  be,  shall  send  him  to  such  school. 

Mode  of  prosecution. 

Sec.  11.  Any  truant  arrested  a  third  time  under  the  provisions 
■of  the  preceding  section  shall  be  taken,  if  not  immediately 
returned  to  such  school,  before  the  judge  of  the  criminal  or  police 
-court,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  city,  borough  or  town 
where  such  arrest  is  made ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  such  boy 
has  no  lawful  occupation,  or  is  not  attending  school,  or  is  grow- 
ing up  in  habits  of  idleness  or  immorality,  or  is  an  habitual  truant, 
he  may  be  committed  to  an  institution  of  instruction,  or  of  cor- 
rection, or  house  of  reformation  in  said  city,  borough  or  town,  or 
with  the  approval  of  the  selectmen,  to  the  State  Eeform  School, 
for  not  more  than  three  years. 

•  Warrant  and  hearing — Fees. 

Sec.  12.  In  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  two 
preceding  sections,  a  proper  warrant  shall  be  issued  by  the  judge 
of  the  criminal  court  of  the  city,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
the  borough  or  town,  where  such  arrest  is  made;  and  if  the 
father,  if  living,  or  if  not,  the  mother  or  guardian  of  such  boy, 
shall  be  notified,  if  such  parent  or  guardian  can  be  found,  of  the 
day  and  time  of  hearing.  The  fees  of  the  judge  or  justice  shall 
be  $2  for  such  hearing ;  and  all  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  city, 
borough  or  town  in  and  for  which  he  exercises  such  jurisdiction. 

Suspending  judgment. 

Sec.  13.  After  the  hearing  in  any  such  case,  such  judge  or 
justice  of  the  peace  may,  at  his  discretion,  indefinitely  suspend 
the  rendition  of  judgment. 

Arrest  of  vagrant  gir-ls. 

I"  Sec.  14.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
girl  between  eight  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  warrant  may  be 
issued  for  her  arrest  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  condi- 
tions as  is  provided  in  the  preceding  sections  with  respect  to  boys ; 
and  thereupon  the  same  proceedings  may  be  had,  as  are  above 
provided,  except  that  said  girls  may  be  committed  to  the  Con- 
necticut Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
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CHAPTER  XXX VII. 

An  Act  Coxcernixg  the  Employment  of  Children. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rejjresentatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person 
having  control  and  charge  of  any  child  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  to  furnish  the  employer  of  such  child  a  certificate  signed  by 
the  teacher,  school  visitor  or  committee  of  the  school  which  the 
child  has  attended,  showing  that  the  child  has  attended  school  as 
required  by  law ;  and  the  employer  shall  keep  said  certificate  at 
his  place  of  business  during  the  time  the  child  is  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  show  the  same  when  demanded  during  the  usual  hour& 
of  business  to  any  school  visitor  of  the  town  where  the  child  is 
employed,  or  the  secretary  or  agent  of  State  board  of  education. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  evidence  that  the  child  has  attended 
school  as  the  law  requires. 

Approved  March  18, 1880. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

An  Act  Concerning  the  Instruction  of  Children. 

Be  it  enacted  hj  the .  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened : 

Section  one  of  chapter  first,  title  eleven  of  the  general  statutes^ 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  All  parents,  and  those  Avho  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, shall  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or 
employment;  and  instruct  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  instructed, 
in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic. 
And  every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person,  having  control  and 
charge  of  any  child  between  eight  and  f  ourtRen  years  of  age,  shall 
cause  such  child  to  attend  a  public  day  school,  or  other  day  school, 
in  which  instruction  is  regularly  and  thoroughly  given  in  the 
branches  of  education  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
for  at  least  sixty  days  in  each  consecutive  twelve  months,  six 
weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  shall  be  consecutive,  or  to  be 
otherwise  properly  instructed  for  a  like  period  of  time  in  each 
consecutive  twelve  months  in  said  branches  of  education,  unless 
the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  the  child  is  such  as  to  render 
such  attendance  or  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable. 

Approved  March  9, 1880. 
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CHAPTER  LXXX. 

An  Act  Concerning  the  Instruction  of  Children. 

Bo  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
€reihcral  Assembly  convened  : 

Children  to  be  educated. 
Section  1.  All  parents,  and  those  who  have- the  care  of  chil- 
dren, shall  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling  or 
employment;  and  instruct  them,  oi"  cause  them  to  be  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography  and  arithmetic. 

How  long  in  each  year  to  attend  school. 
Sec.  2.  Except  in  cases  where,  owing  to  the  physical  or  mental 
condition  of  a  child,  the  instruction  of  such  child  is  inexpedient 
-or  impracticable,  every  parent  or  other  person  having  control  of  a 
child  over  eight  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shaUcause  such 
child  to  attend  a  public  day  school  or  to  elsewhere  receive  regular 
and  thorough  instruction  in  the  above  named  studies  during  at 
least  twelve  weeks,  or  sixty  full  school  days,  in  any  consecutive 
twelve  months,  six  weeks  at  least  of  which  attendance  or  instruc- 
tion must  be  consecutive. 

Penalty. 

Each  week's  failure  on  the  part  of  any  person  tocomply  with 
the  pro\isions  of  this  section  shall  be  a  distinct  offense,  punish- 
able with  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  All  offenses  concern- 
ing the  same  child  shall  be  charged  in  separate  counts  joined  in 
one  complaint.  When  a  complaint  contains  more  than  one  count, 
the  court  may  give  sentence  on  one  or  more  counts  and  suspend 
sentence  on  the  remaining  counts.  If  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  sentence  it  shall  appear  that  the  child  con- 
cerned has  attended  school  regularly  during  that  time,  then  judg- 
ment on  such  remaining  counts  shall  not  be  executed.        , 

Employment  of  a  child  under  fourteen. 
Sec.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  nine  months  shall  be  employed  in  labor 
unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  a  public  day  school  or  other 
day  school  in  which  instruction  has  been  regularly  and  thoroughly 
given  in  the  branches  of  education  required  in  the  public  schools, 
during  at  least  twelve  weeks,  or  sixty  full  school  days,  of  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  any  month  in  which  such  child 
shall  be  so  employed,  nor  unless  at  least  six  weeks  of  this  attend- 
ance have  been  consecutive.  Any  person  who  shall  employ  a 
child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shlal  be  fined  not 
more  than  sixty  dollars. 

Certificate  of  scjmol  attendance. 
Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  parent  or  other  person 
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having  control  of  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  furnish 
the  employer  of  such  child  a  certificate  signed  by  the  teacher^' 
school  visitor  or  committee  of  the  school  which  the  child  at- 
tended, showing  that  the  child  has  attended  school  as  required 
by  the  preceding  section.  The  employer  of  any  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  shall  require  such  certificate,  shall  keep  it 
at  his  place  of  business  during  the  time  the  child  is  in  his  em- 
ployment, and  shall  show  the  same  when  demanded,  during  the 
usual  business  hours,  to  any  school  visitor  of  the  town  where  the 
child  is  employed,  or  to  the  secretary  or  agent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Such  certificate  shall  be  evidence  that  the  child 
has  attended  school  as  the  law  requires. 

Penalty  for  false  statement. 
Sec.  5.  Any  parent,  or  other  person  having  control  of  a  child, 
who,  with  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  make 
any  false  statement  concerning  the  age  of  such  child  or  concern- 
ing the  time  such  child  has  resided  in  the  United  States,  or  shall 
instruct  suoh  child  to  make  any  such  false  statement,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  seven  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than 
thirty  days. 

General  Statute  page  126. 
Sec.  6.  All  the  provisions  of  chapter  one,  title  eleven  of  the 
,  General  Statutes  for  securing  due  observance  of  the  provisions  of 
said  chapter,  shall  apply  to  this  Act. 
[Assem.  Doc.  No.  26.] 

Repeal. 
Sec.  7.  Sections  one,  two,  three  and  four,  of  chapter  one,  title 
eleven  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  chapter  one  hundred  and 
twelve  of  the  public  Acts  of  1877,  and  chapters  seventeen  and 
thirty-seven  of  the  public  Acts  of  1880,  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  April  12,  1882. 

CHAPTEE  XLVIII. 

An  Act  Concernikg  the  Enumeration  of  Children. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative  in   Ge?i~ 

eral  Assembly  convened  : 

Any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  persons  having  control  of  a 
child  over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  shall  will- 
fully refuse  to  give  to  the  school  committee  or  other  person  em- 
ployed to  make  the  enumeration  required  by  chapter  eleven,  title 
eleven,  of  the  General  Statutes  (page  143),  the  name  and  age  of 
such  child  and  such  informatioii  concerning  the  school  attend- 
ance of  such  child  as  is  required  by  said  chapter,  shall  be  fined, 
three  dollars. 

Approved,  Marr-h  20,  188^. 
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CHAPTEE    XCIX. 
An  Act  Relating  to  the  Care  of  Children. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Gen- 
eral AssemUy  convened : 

Any  person  having  the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child 
under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  who  shall  exhibit,  use  or  employj, 
or  who  shall,  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  apprentice, 
give  away,  let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any 
person,  in  or  for  the  vocation,  occupation,  service,  or  purpose  of 
rope  or  Avire  walking,  dancing,  skating,  begging  or  peddling,  or 
as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider,  or  acrobat,  in  any  place  what- 
soever  ;  or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  immoral  purpose,, 
exhibition,  or  practice  whatsoever ;  or  for  or  in  any  business,  ex- 
hibition,  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or  dangerous  to  th& 
life  or  limb  of  such  child ;  or  who  shall  cause,  procure,  or  en- 
courage any  such  child  to  engage  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more- 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  a 
comity  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more- 
than  one  year,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Nothing  in 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  or  affect  the  employment  or  use  of  any 
such  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  any  church,  school,  or 
academy,  or  the  teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of 
music. 

Approved,  April  4,  1884. 


ILLINOIS. 


Concerning  the  Employment  of  Children,  Approved  Max 

17, 1877. 

Certain  employments  of  children  forUdden. 

Section  53  a.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, represented  in  the  General  Assembly.  It  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person  having  the  care,  custody  or  control  of  any  child 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  exhibit,  use  or  employ,  or  ia 
any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sell,  apprentice,  give  away,, 
let  out,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  such  child  to  any  person  in 
or  for  the  vocation  or  occupation,  service  or  purpose  of  singing,, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  or  wire  walking,  dancing,, 
begging  or  peddling,  or  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist,  rider  or  acro- 
bat in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  any  obscene,  indecent  or  im- 
moral purpose,  exhibition  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for,  or  in 
any  business,  exhibition  or  vocation  injurious  to  the  health  or- 
dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  cause,  procure  or 
encourage  any  such  child  to  engage  therein.  Nothing  in  this, 
section  contained,  shall  shall  apply  to,   or   affect  the  employment 
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X)T  use  of  any  such  child  as  a  singer  or  musician  in  any  church, 
school  or  academy,  or  at  any  respectable  entertainment,  or  the 
teaching  or  learning  the  science  or  practice  of  music. 

Unlaivful  to  exJiiMt. 
53  b,  Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  also  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take, 
receive,  hire,  employ,  use,  exhibit,  or  have   in    custody  any  child 
under  the  age  and  for  the  purposes  prohibited  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Act. 

Order  as  to  custody, 
53  c.  Sec.  3.  When  upon  examination  before  any  court  or  mag- 
istrate it  shall  appear  that  any  child  within  the  age  previously 
mentioned  in  this  Act  was  engaged  or  used  for  or  in  any  business, 
or  exhibition  or  vocation,  or  purpose  prohibited  in  this  Act ;  and 
when  upon  the  conviction  of  any  person  of  a  criminal  assault 
upon  a  child  in  his  or  her  custody,  the  court  or  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  such  conviction  is  had,  shall  deem  it  desirable  for  the 
welfare  of  such  child,  that  the  person  so  convicted  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  custody ;  thereafter  such  child  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  the  custody  of  the  court,  and  such  court  or  magistrate  may, 
in  its  discretion,  make  such  order  as  to  the  custody  thereof,  as 
now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  provided  by  law  in  cases  of  vagrant, 
truant,  disorderly,  pauper  or  destitute  children. 

Endangering  life  or  health. 

53  d.  Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  having  the 
tare  or  custody  of  any  child,  willfully  to  cause  or  permit  the  life 
<of  such  child  to  be  endangered,  or  the  health  of  such  child  to  be 
injured,  or  willfully  cause  or  permit  such  child  to  be  placed  in 
such  a  situation  that  its  life  or  health  may  be  endangered. 

Fenaltg. 
53  e,  Sec.  5.  Any  person  convicted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  sections,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars,  ($100,)  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court ;  and  upon  conviction  for  a  second  or  any  subsequent 
offence  shi.ll  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, ($500,)  or  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

LAWS  OF  1867,  CHAPTER  48. 
Eight  hcur  law — Eight  hours  a  legal  day''s  icork,  except,  etc 

Section"  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
I'epi-esented  in  the  General  Assembly,  that  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  May,  1867,  eight  hours  of  labor  between  the  rising  and  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  in  all  mechancial  trades,  arts  and  employ- 
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nients,  and  other  cases  of  labor  and  service  by  the  day,  except  in 
farm  employments,  shall  constitute  and  be  a  legal  day's  work, 
where  there  is  no  special  contract  or  agreement   to  the  contrary. 

When,  Act  does  not  apply. 
Section.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  or  in  any  way  affect 
labor  or  services  by  the  year,  month  or  week ;  nor  shall  any  per- 
son be  prevented  by  anything  herein  contained  from  working  as 
many  hours  over-time  or  extra  hours  as  he  or  she  may  agree,  and 
•shall  not,  in  any  sense,  be  held  to  apply  to  farm  labor. 

FEMALE  LABOE. 

An  act  to  Secure  to  all  Persons  Freedom  in  the  Selection 
OF  AN  Occupation  Profession  or  Employment,  Laws  of 

1872. 

Sex  no  bar  to  any  profession,  occupation,  etc. 
Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  That  no  person  shall  be 
precluded  or  debarred  from  any  occupation,  profession  or  em- 
ployment (except  military)  on  account  of  sex;  provided,  that  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  the  eligibility  of  any  person 
to  an  elective  office. 

Females  not  to  ivorlc  on  streets,  etc. 
Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring 
any  female  to  work  on  streets  or  roads,  or  serve  on  juries. 

Repeal. 
Sec.  3.  All  laws  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

LAWS  OF  1872,  CHAPTER  93. 

Sec.   6.  No  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  females 
■of  any  age,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  mine  to  work  therein. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

An  Act  to  Secure  to  all  Children  the  Benefit  of  an 
Elementary  Education,  Approved  June  23,  1883. 

Cliildren  must  be  sent  to  scliool  three  months  each  year. 
.  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  person  having 
the  control  and  charge  of  any  child  or  children,  between  the  ages 
•of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  send  such  child  or  children  to 
a  2)ublic  or  private  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
weeks  in  each  school  year,  unless  such  child  or  children  are 
•excused  from  attending  school  by  the  board  of  education,  or 
school  directors  uf  the  city,  town  or  school  district  in  which  such 
child,  or  childreJi  reside.    Such  excuse  may  be  given  by  said  board 
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of  education  or  school  directors  for  any  good  cause  shown  why 
said  child  or  children  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  school  in 
conformity  Avith  this  Act. 

What  a  good  defense. 
Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  a  good  defense  to  any  suit  brought  under 
this  Act  if  the  person  under  whose  control  such  child  or  children 
are  can  show  that  the  mental  or  bodily  condition  of  such  child 
or  children  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  attendance  at  school  or  ap- 
plication to  study  for  the  period  required  by  this  Act,  or,  that 
such  child  or  children  has  been  taught  in  a  private  school  or  at 
home,  for  the  time  specified  in  this  Act,  in  such  branches  as  are 
ordinarily  taught  in  primary  or  other  schools,  or  has  acquired  the- 
branches  of  learniDg  ordinarily  taught  in  public  schools,  or  that 
no  public  school  has  been  taught  Avithin  tAvo  miles  by  the  nearest 
traveled  road  of  the  residence  of  such  child  or  children  Avithin 
the  school  district  in  Avhich  said  child  or  children  reside,  for 
twelve  Aveeks  during  the  year. 

Penalty  for  not  complying  with  Act. 

Sec.  3.  If  any  person  having  the  control  and  charge  of  any 
cljild  or  children  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  comply  Avtth  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  said  person  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5 
nor  more  than  $20.  Suit  for  the  recovery  of  the  fine  and  costs 
shall  be  brought  by  any  director,  or  member  of  any  board  of 
education  of  the  district  in  which  such  person  resided  at  the 
time  of  the  committal  of  the  offense,  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  of  said  toAvnship.  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  on  all 
justices  of  the  peace  in  this  State  for  the  enforcing  of  this  Act. 
Such  fine  shall  be  paid,  when  collected,  to  the  school  treasurer  of 
said  toAvnship,  to  be  accounted  for  by  him  as  other  school  money 
raised  for  school  purposes. 

Duty  to  jjrosecute — Penalty. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  school  directors  and 
members  of  the  boards  of  education  to  prosecute  offenses  occur- 
ring under  this  Act.  The  neglect  so  to  prosecute  by  any  school 
director,  or  member  of  any  board  of  education,  Avithin  twentj 
days  after  Avritten  notice  has  been  served  on  such  director  or 
member  of  such  board  of  education,  by  any  tax -payer  residing  in 
such  district,  that  any  person  has  violated  this  Act,  shall  sub- 
ject him  or  them  to  a  fine  of  $10,  to  be  sued  for  by  any  tax-payer 
residing  in  the  school  district  Avhere  the  Adolation  of  this  Act 
occurred,  l^efore  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  township  Avhere 
the  said  school  district  may  be  located ;  and  Avhen  such  fine  is 
collected  it  shall  be  reported  by  said  treasurer,  and  accounted  for 
as  other  money  raised  for  school  purposes,  and  become  a  part  of 
the  school  fund  of  said  towiiship.  ^ 
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Chicago  Factory  Law. 

Section  1.  AVhoever  employs,  or  causes  to  Ije  employed,  any- 
person  or  persons,  in  any  factory,  workshop,  store,  Avurehouse, 
yard,  grain  elevator  or  other  place  of  service  or  employment  where 
hired  service  or  any  manual  hibor  is  performed,  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  put  at  work  more  jjersons  in  any  one  room  or  place  than 
the  laws  of  health  shall  Avarraiit;  all  such  rooms  or  places  of 
employment  shall  have  a  ventilator  or  ventilators,  or  other  appli- 
ances sufficiently  large  to  carry  off  all  foul  or  impure  air,  and  to 
reduce  the  air  of  such  room  or  place  of  employment  to  ihe- 
standard  of  fresh  air,  and  there  shall  be  allowed  to  each  person 
in  a  work  room  at  least  five  hundred  (500)  cubic  feet  of  air  space. 
Such  places  shall  also  have  sufficient  doors  and  stairways  and  fire- 
escapes  for  the  escape  of  the  employees  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
accidents.  All  such  places  of  two  or  more  stories  high  shall 
have,  for  every  twenty  feet  of  frontage,  one  front  stairAvay  and 
one  rear  stairway,  not  less  than  fifty  feet  apart. 

Sec.  2.  Every  vat,  pan  or.  other  structure  with  molten  metal  or 
hot  liquid,  shall  be  surrounded  with  proper  safeguards  for  pre- 
venting accidents  or  injury  for  those  employed  at  or  near  them. 
All  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  hoists,  fly  wheels,  elevators  and 
drums  of  manufacturing  establishments,  so  located  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  employees  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary  duties,  shall 
be  securely  guarded  or  fenced  so  as  to  be  safe  to  every  person 
employed  in  the  place  of  employment  where  such  things  are  nsed. 

Sec.  3.  All  such  places  of  employment  or  service  shall  be  kept 
in  a  cleanly  condition,  free  from  the  effluvia  of  a  sewer,  drain^ 
privy,  stable,  or  other  nuisance,  also  from  gases,  vapors,  dust  or 
other  impurities  generated  by  manufacturing  processes  or  other- 
wise, and  injurious  to  health.  Sufficient  and  separate  privies  and 
urinals  shall  be  provided  for  male  and  female  employees,  and 
such  privies  shall  be  ventilated. 

Sec.  4.  The  walls  and  roofs,  doors  and  windows  shall  be  kept 
in  good  repair,  so  as  to  keep  out  rain,  wind  and  snow. 

Sec.  5.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  shall  visit,  or  cause  to  be 
-visited  by  an  officer,  all  such  places  of  employment  or  service 
within  the  city,  at  least  once  a  month,  to  see  that  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance  are  complied  Avith,  and  shall  have  such  arrange- 
ments made  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  safety  and  health 
and  safety  of  the  employees,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  this  ordi- 
nance, and  such  laws  as  may  be  in  force  concerning  health  and 
sanitary  measures. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  shall,  annually,  during 
the  first  quarter  of  each  and  every  fiscal  year,  place  full  and 
detailed  statistical  reports  of  the  work  of  the  inspector  before  the 
City  Counci'.     'i'he  reports  shall  specify  the  following: 
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1.  Number  of  males  and  females  of  all  ag'es  employed;  also 
number  of  boys  aud  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age  employed. 

2.  The  number  of  violations  of  this  oi'dinancc  and  the  numljer 
of  abatements,  with  detailed  accounts  of  improvements  effected. 

3.  General  and  special  sanitary  condition  of  all  people  in  labor 
or  service  of  factories,  workshops,  stoi'es,  warehouses,  elevators, 
yards  and  domestic  workrooms. 

[Assem.  Doc.  No.  26.] 

4.  Number  and  kind  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  employments, 
and  diseases  of  the  several  trades  and  occupations. 

Such  reports  shall  be  printed  as  public  documents  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people. 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  affixed  at  the  entrance  of  each  place  of 
employment,  and  in  such  other  place  as  the  inspector  may  for  the 
time  direct,  a  copy  of  this  ordinance  in  large  type,  on  card  paper. 
Any  corporation,  manufacturer,  employer,  agent,  or  other  person 
refusing  permission  to  enter  his  or  her  factory,  workshop,  store, 
or  other  place  of  employment  or  service,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  or  other  officer,  or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  not 
more  than  two  hundrecl  dollars  for  each  offense.  All  fines  to  be 
recovered  in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  when  collected  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  8.  The  ordinance  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of 
factories  and  workshops,  passed  October  27,  1879.  and  all  other 
■ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  in  conflict  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed. 


INDIANA. 

The  Hours  of  Labor  of  ('nrLDiiEN  in  Factorjks — Criminal 

Code  of  1881. 
Section  215.  Whoever,  being  the  owner,  agent,  overseer  or 
foreman  of  any  cotton  or  woolen  factory  in  this  State,  employs  or 
permits  to  be  employed,  in  any  cotton  or  woolen  factory  of  which 
he  is  the  owner,  agent,  overseer  oi'  foreman,  any  person,  male  or 
female,  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  for  a  longer  period  than 
ten  hours  in  any  day,  shi.ll  l)e  fined  not  more  tluiu  one  hundred 
dollars,  nor  less  than  fif1v  dollars. 


IOWA. 

Children  not  I'kkmi'I'tkd  to  Work  i\  ^1ixe>. 
Section  13.  No  ])oy  iimlci-   Iwcivi'  yeiirs  nf  age  shall   be  per- 
mitted to  work  in  any  mine;  and   ])aivnts  oi-  gnardians  of. boys 
shall  be  required  to  fnrnisl)  an   affidavit  as  to  tlie  ages  of  their 
boys  when  there  is  anv  doubt  in   regard  to  their  a2'e,   and  in  all 
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cases  of  minors  ajiplyiiiL;;  for  woi'k    to  the  agent,  or  owner  of  the 
mines  shiill  hC;'  that  the  ])rovi.sions  (jf  tlii,<  section  are  not  violated. 


MAINE. 

School  Laws  and  Child  [jAbor. 

Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  not  to  he  employed  without 
proof  of  sdiooling. 
Sec.  13.  No  child  shall  be  employed  or  suffered  to  work  in  a 
cotton  or  woolen  manufactory  without  having  attended  a  public 
school,  or  a  private  school  taught  by  a  person  qualified  to  be  a 
public  teacher ;  if  under  twelve  years  of  age,  for  four  months,  if 
over  twelve  and  nnder  fifteen,  for  three  months  of  the  year 
preceding  such  employment.  A  certificate  under  oath  of  such 
teacher,  filed  with  the  clerk  or  agent  before  employment,  is  the 
proof  of  such  schooling. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  preceding  section.  1883,  Chapter  221 — 
Duty  of  school  coniniittees  and  county  attorney. 
Sec.  14.  Any  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  snch  manu- 
factory, for  each  violation  of  the  preceding  section,  forfeits  $100, 
to  be  recovered  by  indictment,  half  to  the  prosecutor  and  half  to 
the  town  where  the  offense  was  committed,  to  be  added  to  its 
school  money.  Superintending  school  committees  shall  inquire 
into  such  violations,  and  report  them  to  the  county  attorney,  who 
shall  prosecute  therefor. 

No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  he  employed  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day. 
Sec.  15.  No  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be 
employed  by  any  corporation  for  more  than  ten  hours  of  a  day. 
Whoever  violates  this  provision  forfeits  $100,  half  to  the  town 
where  the  offense  was  committed  and  half  to  the  person  employed; 
to  be  recovered  by  indictment.  * 


MASSACHUSETTS; 

CHAPTER  XLVIII.— REGULATING   THE   EMPLOYMENT 
OF   CHILDREN. 

Of  the  Employment  of  Children  and   Regulations   Re- 
specting  Them;   Schooling   and   Limit  of  Labor   of 
Children   Employed    in    Manufactories   and    other 
Establishments. 
Child  under  ten  years  not  to  le  empiloyed  in  manufacturiyig,  etc.^ 
establishments. — Penalty. 
Section  1.  No  child  under  ten  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment 
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in  Ihis  eoniinomveulth;  and  any  parent  or  gnardian  who  permits 
such  em]>loyinent  shall,  for  such  offense,  forfeit  not  less  than  $20 
nor  more  than  $50,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
•or  tow  11. 

Under  fourteen  years  not  to  he  so  eniploijed,  except  in  vacation^ 
unless  cdtendiny  school  tiuenty  weeks  during  the  previous  year — 
Employnient  not  to  continue  unless,  etc. — Proviso. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  so  em- 
ployfd,  except  during  the  vacations  of  the  pulilic  schools,  unless 
during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  has  for  at 
least  twenty  weeks  attended  some  public  or  private  day-school, 
under  teachers  approved  under  section  t\\o  of  chapter  forty-seven 
1)y  the  school  committee  of  the  place  where  such  school  is  kept, 
which  time  may  be  divided,  so  far  as  the  arraugements  of  school 
terms  w'lW  allow,  into  two  terms,  each  of  ten  consecutive  weeks ; 
nor  shall  such  employment  continue  unless  such  child,  in  each 
and  every  year,  attends  school  as  herein  provided ;  and  no  child 
employed  who  does  not  present  a  certificate,  made  by  or 
iindfr  the  direction  of  said  school  committee,  of  his  compliance 
"with  the  requirements  of  this  section ;  provided,  that  a  regular 
attendance  during  the  continuance  of  such  employment,  in  any 
school  known  as  a  half-time  day  school,  may  be  accepted  by  said 
school  committee  as  a  substitute  for  the  attendance  herein  re- 
quired. 

Oicners  of  such  establishments  to  keep  on  file  certificates  of  aye,  etc., 
of  children  under  sixteen  years,  etc. 

Sec.  3.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such 
establishment  shall  require  and  keep  on  file  a  certificate  of  the 
age  and  jilace  of  birth  of  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
eni])loyed  therein,  so  long  as  such  child  is  so  employed,  which 
certificate  shall  also  state,  in  the  case  of  a  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  ttie  amount  of  his  school,  attendance  during  the 
year  next  preceding  such  employment.  Said  certificate  shall  be 
signed  by  a  memlier  of  the  school  committee  of  the  place  where 
such  attendance  has  been  had,  or  by  some  one  authorized  by  such 
committee,  and  the  form  of  said  certificate  shall  be  furnished  by, 
the  secretary  of  the  l)oard  of  education,  and  shall  be  approved  by 
the  A ttor  1 ! ey-(  \  en  eral . 

Fencdty  on  snperinfendents,  ocersecrs,  parents  and  yuardia?is. 

Skc!.  4.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such 
establishment  who  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed,  any  child 
in  violation  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  every 
parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall  forfeit 
not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of 
the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town. 
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Truants,  officers  io  visii  eslublislitnents,  and  report  violations. 

Sec.  5.  The  triuuit  officers  slmll,  at  least  oiice  in  every  school 
term,  and  as  often  as  the  school  committee  require,  visit  the 
'establishments  described  in  section  one  in  their  several  cities  and 
-towns,  and  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  children  employed 
therein,  and  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the  four  preced- 
ing sections  are  duly  observed,  and  report  all  violations  thereof  to 
the  school  committee. 

I'r Hunts,  offirers  may  require  production  of  certificates  for  inspec- 
tion. 
Sec.  6.  The  truant  officers  may  demand  the  names  of  the 
■children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  employed  in  such  establish- 
ments in  their  several  cities  and  towns,  and  may  require  that  the 
■certilicates  of  age  and  school  attendance  prescribed  in  section 
three  shall  be  produced  for  their  insjiection ;  and-  a  failure  to 
produce  the  same  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  employ- 
ment of  such  child  is  illegal. 

Fenalty  for  onployment  of  children  under  fourteen  years,  while 
jmhlic  schools  are  in  session,  unless  they  can  read  and  lorite. 

Sec.  7.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  in  any  such 
establishment  who  employs  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein,  a 
child  under  fourteen  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write,  while  the 
public  schools  in  the  city  or  town  where  such  child  lives  are  in 
session,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employ- 
ment, shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  not  less  than  twenty  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such 
■city  or  town. 

Children  under  fifteen  years  not  to  he  employed  in  circus,  etc. — 
Penalties — Proviso  as  to  education  of  children  in  music,  etc. 

Sec.  8.  Any  persoii  who  employs  or  exhibits,  or  who  sells  ap- 
prentices, or  gives  away  for  the  purf)ose  of  einploying  or  exhibit- 
ing a  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  dancing,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  singing,  walking  on  a  wire  or  rope,  or  riding 
or  performing  as  a  gymnast,  contortionist  or  acrobat,  in  ariy  circus 
or  theatrical  exhibition,  or  in  any  public  place  whatsoever,  or  who 
causes,  procures  or  encourages  any  such  child  to  engage  therein, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $200,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months ;  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  education 
of  children  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  or  their  employment 
as  musicians  in  any  church,  chapel  or  school,  or  school  exhibition, 
or  to  prevent  their  taking  part  in  any  concert  or  musical  exhibition 
on  the  special  written  permission  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
a  city,  or  of  the  selectmen  of  a  town. 
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License  not  to  he  granted  to  jnihlie  shows  in  which  children  under 

fifteen  years  of  age  are  employed — Schooling  and  limit  of  labor 

of  child r 671  employed  in  mmivfacturing  and  other  establishments. 

Sec.  9.  No  license  shall  be  granted  for  a  theatrical  exhibition 

or  public  show  in  which  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are 

employed  as  acrobats,  contortionists,  or  in  any  feats  of  gymnastics 

or  equestrianism,  or  in  which  such  children  belonging  to  the 

public  schools  are  employed,  or  allowed  to  take  part  as  performers 

on  the  stage  in  any  capacity,  or  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

board  authorized  to  grant  licenses,  such  children  are  employed  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  corrupt  their  morals  or  impair  their  physical 

health ;  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  jarevent  the  gi^dng  of 

special  permission,  as  provided  by  the  preceding  section. 

CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Employment  of  Labok. 

Persons  employed  in  factories  to  receive  forfeitures,  if  discharged 
u-ithont  notice,  when,  etc. 
Sectiox  1.  Any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, which  requires  from  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  under 
penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  a  j^art  of  the  wages  earned  by  them,  a 
■jioticeof  intention  to  leave  such  employ,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  a  like  forfeiture  if  he  or  it  discharges  without  simi- 
lar notice  a  person  in  such  employ  except  for  incapacity  or  mis- 
conduct, unless  in  case  of  a  general  suspension  of  labor  in  his  or 
its  shop  or  factory. 

Penalty  for  intimidating  laborers,  etc, 
Sec.  2.  Whoever  by  intimidation  or  force  ]3revents  or  seeks  to 
prevent  a  person  from  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  person  or  corjDoration,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100. 

Employers  of  labor  not  to  contract  for  exemption  from  lictbility  for 

injuries. 
Sec.  3.  Xo  person  or  corporation  shall,  by  a  special  contract 
with  persons  in  his  or  its  employ,  exempt  himself  or  itself  from 
any  liability  which  he  or  it  might  otherwise  be  under  to  such  per- 
sons for  injuries  suffered  by  them  in  their  employment,  and  which 
result  from  the  employer's  own  negligence  or  from  the  negligence 
of  other  persons  in  his  or  its  employ. 

Minors  under  eighteen  and  women  not  to  be  employed  in  manufac- 
turing estahlishments  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.,  except.,  etc 
Sec.  4.  No  minor  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  no  woman 
shall  be  employed  in  laboring  in  any  manufacturing   establish-, 
ment  more  than  ten  hours   in   any   one  day,    except   when  it  is. 
iieceBsary  to  make  repairs  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  theordi-' 
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iiarv  running  of  the  machinery,  or  when  a  different  apportion- 
ment of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making- 
a  shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week,  and  in  no  ease  shall 
the  hours  of  labor  exceed  sixty  in  a  week.  Every  employer  shall 
post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such  persons  are 
employed,  a  printed  notice  stating  "the  number  of  hours'  work  re~ 
quired  of  them  on  each  day  of  the  week ;  and  the  employment 
of  any  such  person  for  a  longer  time  in  any  day  than  that  so- 
stated,  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  section,  unless  it  ap- 
pears that  such  employment  is  to  make  up  for  time  lost  on  some 
previous  day  of  the  same  week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of 
machinery  upon  which  such  person  was  employed  or  dependent, 
for  employment. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  the  preceding  section. 
Sec.  5.  Whoever,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  over^ 
seer,  or  other  agent  of  another,  employs,  or  has  in  his  employ- 
ment any  person  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding- 
section,  and  every  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  any  minor  to 
to  be  so  employed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$50,  nor  more  than  $100,  for  each  offence.  Said  penalty  shall 
extend  to  corporations.  A  certificate  of  the  age  of  a  minor  made 
by  him  and  by  his  parent  or  guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employ- 
ment in  a  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  his  age  upon  any  trial  for  a  violation  of  the  preceding^ 
seetion. 

CHAPTEE  cm. 

DlSTEICT    AND    OtHEE    PoLICE    OeFICEES. 

(The  only  sections  of  this  chapter  directly  relating  to  the  in-- 
terest  of  wage-laborers  are  the  following :) 

Sec.  9.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  two  or  more  of  the  dis-. 
trict  police  to  act  as  inspectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings^ 
In  a  district  where  a  district  police  officer  is  appointed  to  act  as; 
such  inspector,  the  Governor  may  appoint  an  additional  district 
police  officer,  but  the  whole  district  police  force  shall  not  exceed 
sixteen  men. 

Sec.  10.  Such  inspectors  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions thirteen  to  twenty-two,  inclusive,  of  chapter  104,  except  aa 
thereiu  specified,  and  the  various  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  employment  of  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishments  :  and  for  this  purpose  may  enter  all 
buildings  used  for  public  or  manufacturing  purposes,  examine 
the  methods  of  protection  from  accident,  the  means  of  escape 
from  fire,  and  make  investigations  as  to  employment  of  women 
and  children. 

Sec.  11.  The  chief  of  the  district  police  shall  report  in  print 
3a 
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to  the  Governor  on  or  before  the  first  clay  of  January  of  each 
year,  in  relation  to  factories  and  public  buildings,  with  such  re- 
marks, suggestions  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deam  neces- 
sary. 


MICHIGAN. 

Laws  op  1883,  Act  No.  144. 
Compulsory  education  of  children  in  certain  cases. 
■  Section  1.  The  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan  enact,  That  every 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  having 
Control  and  charge  of  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  or 
children  to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  four  months  in 
each  school  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  September, 
in  the  year  1883,  at  least  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive, 
unless  siich  child  or  children  are  excused  from  such  attendance 
by  the  board  of  the  school  district  in  which  such  parents  or  guar- 
dians reside,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satisfaction  that  his 
bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been  such  as  to  prevent  his  atten- 
dance at  school,  or  application  to  study  for  the  period  required, 
or  that  such  child  or  children  are  taught  in  a  private  school, 
or  at  home,  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  primary 
schools,  or  have  already  acquired  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  public  schools :  provided,  in  case  a  public  school  shall 
not  be  taught  for  four  months  during  the  year  within  two  miles, 
by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  of  the  residence  of  any  person  within 
the  school  district,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  any  person,  company  or  corporation,  to  labor  in  any 
business,  unless  such  child  shall  have  attended  some  public  or 
private  day  school  where  instruction  was  given  by  a  teacher 
qualified  to  instruct  in  such  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in 
primary  schools,  at  least  four  months  of  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  the  month  in  which  such  child  shall  be  so  employed: 
provided,  that  a  certificate  from  the  director  of  the  school  district 
in  which  such  child  shall  have  attended  school  shall  be  evidence 
of  a  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  charge 
or  control  of  any  child  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  Avho 
has  been  temporarily  discharged  from  any  business  or  employ- 
ment, shall  send  such  child  to  some  public  or  private  day  school 
for  the  period  for  which  such  child  shall  have  been  discharged, 
unless  such  child  shall  have  been  excused  from  such  attendance 
by  the  board  of  the  school  district,  for  reasons  as  stated  in  section 
one  hereof. 
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Sec.  5.  In  case  any  parent,  gnardiau  or  other  person  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sections  two,  three  or  four  of 
this  Act,  snch  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  liable  to  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  the 
first  offense,  and  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  for  each  subsequent 
oifense. 

Sec.  13.  When  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  violated 
by  a  corporation,  proceedings  may  be  had  against  any  of  the 
officers  or  agents  of  said  corporation,  who  in  any  way  participate 
in  or  are  cognizant  of  such  violation  by  the  corporation  of  which 
they  are  the  officers  or  agents,  and  said  officers  or  agents  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  individuals  similarly  offending. 


MIN"NESOTA. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Regulation  of  labor — Ten-hour  rule  to  govern  ivlien. 

Section"  1.  In  all  manufactories,  workshops,  and  other  places 
used  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  this  State, 
where  children,  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  women  are  em- 
ployed, the  time  of  labor  of  the  persons  aforesaid  shall  not  exceed 
ten  hours  for  each  day ;  and  any  owner,  stockholder  or  overseer, 
employer,  clerk  or  foreman  who  compels  any  woman,  or  any  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  labor  in  any  day  exceeding  ten 
hours,  or  permits  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  to  labor  in 
any  factory,  workshop  or  other  place  used  for  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  purposes  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day 
where  such  owner,  stockholder,  overseer,  employer,  clerk  or  fore- 
man has  control,  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  a 
prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  before  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  the 
county  wherein  the  same  occurs,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Rule  in  absence  of  contract. 

.  Sec.  2.  In  all  engagements  to  labor  in  any  mechanical  or  man- 
ufacturing business,  a  day's  work,  when  the  contract  of  labor  is 
silent  upon  the  subject,  or  when  there  is  no  express  contract, 
shall  consist  of  ten  hours,  and  all  agreements,  contracts  or  en- 
gagements, in  reference  to  such  labor,  shall  be  so  construed. 
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^EW  HAMPSHIEE. 
LAWS  OF  1878,  CHAPTEE  91. 

Begulaiing  the  employment  of  children. — Children  not  employed  ire 
factories,  unless,  etc. 

SECHOiif  11.  No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  shall  be 
emplo  ed  in  any  nianufac taring  establishment,  unless  he  has 
attended  some  public  school,  or  private  day  school,  where  in- 
strntion  was  giTen  by  a  teacher  competent  to  instruct  in  the 
branches  taught  in  common  schools,  at  least  tm^elve  weeks  during 
the  year  preceding. 

Children  under  twelve. 

Sec.  13.  ls.o  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  aforesaid,  unless  he  has  attended  school  as  aforesaid  at 
least  six  months  during  the  year  preceding,  or  has  attended  the 
school  of  the  district  in  which  he  dwelled  the  whole  time  it  was 
kept  during  such  year. 

Penalty  for  employing  minors  under  fifteen. 

Sec.  13.  The  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  any  manufac- 
turing establishment,  or  any  person  connected  therewith,  who 
shall  employ  in  such  establishment  any  child  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  without  ha^-ing  a  certificate  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  school  committee  of  the  to-mi  or  city  in  which  the  child  re- 
sides, or  by  such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  designate  for  that 
purpose,  that  such  child  has  attended  school,  as  required  by  sec- 
tions eleven  and  t^-elve  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Duty  of  parents,  guardians,  etc. 

Sec.  14.  Every  parent,  guardian,  master  or  other  person  having 
the  custody,  conrrol  or  charge  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years,  residing  in  any  school  district  in  which 
a  public  school  is  annually  taught  for  the  period  of  twelve  weeks 
or  more  within  two  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  from  his 
residence,  shall  cause  such  child  to  attend  such  public  school  for 
twelve  weeks  at  least  in  every  year,  six  week  at  least  of  which  at- 
tendance shall  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  shall  be  excused 
from  such  attendance  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  or 
the  Board  of  Education  of  such  district,  upon  its  being  shown  to 
their  satisfaction  that  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such 
child  was  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  for  the  period 
required,  or  that  such  child  was  instructed  in  a  private  school  or 
at  home  for  at  least  tAvelve  weeks  during  such  year  in  the 
branches  of  education  required  to  be  tanght  in  the  public  schools, 
or  having  acquired  those  branches  in  other  more  advanced  studies. 
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Notice  posted  ;  hy  whom  fur  rdshed  and  paid  for. 
Seg.  15.  The  committee  of  every  town  shall  supply  the  pru- 
dential committee  of  every  district  with  notices  of  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  section,  particularly  calling  the  attention  of 
parents,  guardians,  masters  and  others  thereto ;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  said  prudential  committee  to  post,  and  keep  posted 
such  notices,  not  exceeding  three,  ia  the  most  public  places  in 
such  district,  and  the  necessary  expense  of  procuring  such  no- 
tices shall  be  paid  by  the  town. 

Penalties  on  pare-ntSj.  guardians — He'll?  recovered. 
Sec.  16.  Any  parent,  guardian,  master  or  other  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  section  of  this  chapter  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense  and 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent 
offense,  to  be  rex^overed  in  an  action  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the 
district  within  whose  limits  the  penalty  was  incurred,  by  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  or  Board  of  Education  of  snch 
district.  All  penalties  recovered  shall  be  paid  to  the  district  and 
added  to  the  school  money  thereof . 

Dicty  of  school  connniftees  as  to.  stiits;  penalty  for  their  neglect. 

Sec.  18.  School  committees  and  Boards  of  Education,  respec- 
tively, shall  sue  for  all  penalties  incurred  i.iider,  and  institute 
prosecutions  for  all  violations  of  the  provision 3  of  this  chapter : 
a,nd  any  school  committee  or  Board  of  Education  upon  whom  a 
written  notice  has  been  served  by  any  tax -payer,  stating  by  whom. 
when  and  how  such  penalty  has  been  incurred,  who  shall  neglect 
for  ten  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice  upon  them  to  insti- 
tute a  suit  for  the  recovery  thereof,  unless  such  penalty  shall 
sooner  be  paid  without  suit,  or  unless  upon  investigation  during 
that  time  they  shall  be  satisfied  that  no  penalty  has  actually 
been  incurred,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars  for 
each  neglect,  to  be  recovered  by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  in  an 
action  of  debt  in  the  name  of  the  town ;  such  penalty  when  re- 
covered, to  be  paid  to  the  district  in  which  the  original  penalty 
was  incurred,  and  added  to  the  school  money  thereof.  All  neces- 
-sarv  expenses  arising  from  prosecutions  instituted  in  enforcing 
the'  provisions  of  the  chapter,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  town 
treasury. 

LAWS  OF  1879,  CHAPTEE  31. 

Ax  Act  PROHrBinxG-  the  EitPLOYiiEjrr  of  Children  Uxdes 

TE2f  YeA.es  of  Ag-E  IX    MaXFFACTUEIXG  COEPORATIOSrS. 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  under  tm  y-.a-'s  in  facto- 
ries— Penalty  for  employing  children  under  ten. 
Sectiost  1.  Ko  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed by  any  miinufacturing  corporation  in  this  State  ;  and  any 
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agent,  superintendent  or  overseer,  in  any  corporation  who  will- 
fully employs  or  permits  to  be  employed,  any  child  in  violation 
of  this  Act,  shall,  for  such  offense,  be  lined  not  less  than  $20,  nor 
more  than  $100. 

Penalty  for  employing  children. 
Sec.  2.  Such  fine  shall  be  paid,  one-half  to  the  complainant^ 
and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  county  where  the  offense  was- 
committed. 

Limitation. 
Sec.  3.  ISTo  prosecution  under  this  Act  shall  be  sustained  one- 
year  after  the  offense  is  committed. 

Takes  effect  when. 
Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall   take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October 
next.     Approved  July  16,  1872. 

LAWS  OF  1881,  CHAPTER  42. 

An  Act  Authorizing  School  Committees  and  Boards  oe 
Education  to  Elect  Truant  Officers. 

The  truant  laws — School  hoard  may  elect  truant  officers  and  fix- 
their  compensation. 

Section  1.  The  superintending  school  committees  and  Boards  of 
Education  in  the  several  towns  and  cities  of  the  State  are  hereby 
authorized  to  elect  truant  officers  for  said  towns  and  cities,  and 
to  fix  their  compensation  at  a  reasonable  rate,  which  compensa- 
tion shall  be  paid  by  the  respective  towns  and  cities. 
Tenure  of  office. 

Sec.  2.  Said  truant  officers  may  be  discharged  by  said  com- 
mittee for  cause,  but  unless  sooner  discharged  shall  hold  their- 
offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  shall  be  appointed 
and  qualified. 

Their  duties  in  regard  to  truants. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  truant  officers,  under  the 
direction  of  said  committees,  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
the  ordinances  of  said  towns  and  cities,  and  the  regulations  of 
said  committees  not  repugnant  to  the  law,  in  regard  to  truants 
and  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  not  attending 
school,  and  without  any  regular  and  lawful  occupation,  and  tO' 
compel  the  attendance  of  such  children  at  school  in  obedience  ta^ 
law  and  to  the  regulations  of  said  committees. 

In  regard  to  children  em,ployed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
Sec.  4.  Said  truant  officers  shall,  also,  if  required  by  said  com- 
mittees, enforce  the  laws  in  regard  to  children  employed  in. 
manufacturing  establishments,  Avithout  attending  school  as  re- 
quired, and  shall  perform  such  service  in  that  behalf  as  may  be- 
required  by  said  c(.'niniittecs. 
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TaJces  effect,  when. 
Sec.  5.  This  Act  takes  effect  from  its  passage. 
ApproA'ed  August  4,  1881. 

LAWS  OF  188],  CHAPTER  56. 

An  Act  in    Amendment  of    Chaptee   91  of  the  General 
Laws  Relating  to  Schools. 

Amendments  to   the  school   law — Children  under  sixteen  not  to 
be  employed  unless. 

Section  1.  Section  11  of  chapter  91  of  the  General  Laws  shall 
be  so  amended  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Sec.  11.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment  unless  he  has  attended  some 
public  school  or  private  day  school  where  instruction  was  given, 
by  a  teacher  competent  to  instruct  in  the  branches  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  at  least  twelve  weeks  during  the  year  preceding; 
and  no  child  under  said  age  shall  be  so  employed,  except  in  vaca- 
tion of  the  school  in  the  district  in  which  he  resides,  who  can- 
not write  legibly  and  read  fluently  in  readers  of  the  grade  usually 
classed  as  third  readers. 

Children  under  fourteen  not  to  ie  employed  unless. 

Sec.  2.  Section  twelve  of  said  chapter  ninety-one  shall  be  so 
amended  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  12.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  aforesaid  unless  he  has  attended  school  as  aforesaid  at 
least  six  months  during  the  year  preceding,  or  has  attended  the 
school  of  the  district  in  which  he  dwelled  the  whole  time  it  was 
kept  during  such  year,  and  no  child  under  twelve  years  of  age 
shall  be  so  employed  unless  he  has  attended  the  school  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  dwelled  the  whole  time  it  was  kept  during  the 
year  preceding.  ^ 

Penalty  for  employing  minors  under  sixteen. 

Sec.  3.  Section  13  of  said  chapter  91  shall  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "fifteen"  and  inserting  therefor  the  word 
"sixteen." 

Tahes  effect  when. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1882. 

Approved,  August  9,  1881. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

An  Act  to  Limit  the  Age  and  Employment  Houes  of  Laboij 
OF  Childeen,  Minors  and  Women,  and  to  Appoint  an 
Inspector  for  the  Enfoecement  of  the  Same. 

Limiting  the  Age  and  Hours  of  Labor  of  Childreii — Boy  or  girl 
under  certain  age  not  to  be  employed  in  factory. 
Section  1.  Be  ir  eiacted  by  the  f^eiateand  General  Assembly 
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lof  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  that  after  the  fourth  day  of  July, 
^one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three,  no  boy  under  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  nor  any  girl  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  shall 
be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mine  or  establishment 
where  the  manufacture  of  any  goods  whatever  is  carried  on. 

Child  between  certain  age  to  attend  school  for  one  year  preceding 
employment. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  enacted,  that  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-four,  no  child  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
factory,  workshop,  mine  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture 
of  any  kind  of  goods  whatever  is  carried  on,  unless  such  child 
shall  have  attended,  within  twelve  months  immediately  preceding- 
such  employment,  some  public  day  or  night  school,  or  some  well 
recognized  private  school;  such  attendance  to  be  for  five  days  or 
evenings  every  week  during  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
weeks  which  may  be  divided  in  two  terms  of  six  consecutive  weeks 
each,  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  school  terms  will  permit,  and 
unless  such  child,  or  his  parents  or  guardian,  shall  have  pre- 
sented to  the  manufacturer,  merchant  or  other  employer  seeking 
to  employ  such  child,  a  certificate  giving  the  name  of  his  parents 
or  guardian,  the  name  and  number  of  the  schools  attended,  and 
the  number  of  weeks  in  attendance,  such  certificate  to  be  signed 
^y  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  such  child;  provided,  that  in  case 
the  age  of  the  child  be  not  known,  such  teacher  shall  certify 
that  the  age  given  is  the  true  age  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowl- 
«edge  and  belief;  provided,  that  in  case  of  orphan  children,  where 
Jaecessity  may  seem  to  require,  the  guardian  or  others  have  charge 
•of  the  same  may,  upon  application  to  the  inspector  provided  for 
in  fchis  Act,  receive  from  him  a  permit  for  the  employment  of 
«ucli  child  or  children,  under  such  regulations  as  the  said  in- 
spector may  prescribe. 

iJhildren  under  fourteen  years  not  to  he  employed  longer  than  ten 

hours  a  day. 
Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  child  or  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop, 
mill  or  establishment  where  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  goods 
is  carried  on,  for  a  longer  period  than  an  average  of  ten  hours  in  a 
day,  or  sixty  hours  in  a  week. 

Penalties. 
vSec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  manufacturer,  merchant 
<or  other  employer  employing  any  person  contrary  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  Act,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  violation  hereof, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  be  fined 
for  each  offense  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  in  default  of  payment  of  the  same,  shall  be 
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imprisoned  in  the  connty  jail  for  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more 
than  ninety  days,  and  that  every  head  of  a  family,  parent  or 
guardian  who  knowingly  jiermits  the  employment  of  such  children, 
•shall  be  likewise  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
nor  less  than  ten  dollars  for  every  child  so  employed,  and  for 
each  offense,  and  in  default  of  such  payment,  shall  be  impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  days  nor 
more  than  tAveuty  days  ;  a  certificate  of  the  age  of  the  minor 
made  by  him  or  her,  and  by  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian  at  the 
time  of  employment,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of 
such  minor  upon  any  trial  for  the  violation  of  this  Act ;  provided, 
that  the  provisions  in  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  engaged  in  preserving 
perishable  goods  in  fruit-canning  establishments. 

Inspector  tj}  be  appointed — Salary  and  term  of  office — Duties. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Grovernor  shall,  immediately 
.after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
;sent  of  the  Senate,  some  suitable  person,  who  shall  be  a  resident 
and  citizen  of  this  State,  as  inspector,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  hnn- 
'dred  dollars  per  year,  to  be  paid  monthly,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  for  three  years ;  the  said  inspector  shall  be  empowered 
to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable  hours  and  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable, the  factories,  workshops,  mines  and  other  establishments 
in  the  State  where  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  kind  of  goods 
is  carried  on,  and  to  report  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  on  or 
before  the  thirty-first  day  of  October  in  each  year ;  it  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  said  inspector  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same  in  any  recorders'  courts 
■of  cities  and  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction  in  the  State. 

Expenses,  how  paid. 

Sec.  6  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  said  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  shall  be  paid  from 
the  funds  of  the  State  upon  the  presentation  of  proper  vouchers 
•^of  the  same;  provided,  that  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
-shall  be  expended  by  him  in  any  one  year. 

Fines,  hoio  disposed  of. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  fines  collected  under  this 
Act  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund  of  the  district 
where  the  offense  has  been  committed. 

Bepeals. 
^   Sec.  8.  And  1  e  it  enacted,  that  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in- 
■consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed, 
.and  that  this  A  ct  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Approved  March  5,  1883. 
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LAWS  OF  1884. 

A  Supplement  to  ak  Act  Entitled  "An  Act  to  Limit  the 
Age  and  Employment  Hours  of  Labor  of  Children, 
Minors  and  Women,  and  to  Appoint  an  Inspector  for 
THE  Enforcement  of  the  Same,"  Approved  March  Fifth, 
One  Thousand  Eight  PIundred  and  Eighty-Three. 

Title  of  insjjector — Duty  of  inspectors. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  that  the  title  of  the  inspector  under 
Act  to  which  this  Act  is  a  supplement  and  the  duties  herein- 
after provided  for  shall  be  respectively  "Factory  and  workshop 
inspector"  and  "Deputy  inspectors,"  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
eiiforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  other  laws  relating  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  to  the 
employment,  safety,  protection  and  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  of  minors,  and  to  institute  all  suits  or  actions  in  the  name 
of  the  inspector  as  in  the  fifth  section  hereof  provided  for  the 
violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  Act  to- 
Avhich  this  Act  is  a  supplement,  but  no  action  shall  be  begun  by 
any  deputy  inspector  without  the  written  direction  of  the  inspec- 
tor, and  iu'-case  of  judgment  for  the  penalty  in  any  such  suit  sO' 
instituted,  the  same  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State, 
to  be  used  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  inspector  and 
his  deputies. 

Deputy  inspectors — how  a.ppointed;  terms  of,  salary,  etc. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  inspector  appointed  under 
the  Act  to  which  this  Act  is  a  supplement,  and  his  successors, 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint  with  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Comptroller,  two  suitable  persons,  who  shall  be  residents 
and  citizens  of  this  State,  as  deputy  inspectors,  who,  when  ap- 
pointed, shall  hold  office  until  the  first  day  of  February  next, 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  said  inspector,  and  which  deputy 
inspectors  shall  each  receive,  while  acting  as  such,  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  monthly,  and  shall  have 
like  power  as  the  inspector  under  this  Act,  but  shall  be  governed 
by  and  be  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  and  be  liable  to- 
be  discharged  at  any  time  by  the  inspector,  and  the  salary  of  said 
inspector  shall  hereafter  be  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  said 
inspector  and  assistants  shall  have  like  right  to  free  passage  on  all 
railroads  in  this  State  as  other  State  officers  now  have  by  law. 

Poioer  of  inspectors  to  proldbit  employment  of  minors. 
Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  inspector  and  his  depu- 
ties shall  have  power  to  demand  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness 
from  some  regular  practicing  physician  in  the  case  of  minors  who 
may  seem  to  them  physically  unable  to  work,  and  shall  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  employment  of  any  minor  that  cannot  obtain^such 
a  certificate. 
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Parents  or  guardians  to  furnish  certi^cat^s  or  affidavits. 
Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  parent  or  guardian,  when' 
so  required  by  the  inspector  or  one  of  liis  duputies,  shall  furnish 
to  such  inspector  or  deputy,  a  certificate  from  the  office  of  regis- 
tration of  births,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  certificate,  an  affidavit 
or  affidavits  of  the  age  of  such  minor,  and  if  any  one  shall  know- 
ingly swear  falsely  in  any  such  affidavit,  the  person  or  persons  so- 
swearing  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  lial^le  to  indictment  and 
punishment  accordingly. 

Section  to  be  amended. 
Sec.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  section  four  of  the  Act  to 
which  this  is  a  supplement,  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  amended. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  manufacturer,  mer- 
chant or  other  employer,  employing  any  person  contrary  to  the- 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  violation 
hereof,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  offense, 
to  be  reeo'S'ered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  district  court  in  any- 
city,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  due  jurisdictiouy 
and  that  any  parent  or  guardian,  who  knowingly  permits  the- 
employment  of  such  child  or  children,  shall  be  liable  in  a  like 
action  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars,  as  the  Court 
shall  fix ;  that  such  action  shall  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of 
the  inspector ;  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  other  actions  of  debt, 
and  the  first  process  shall  be  a  summons  returnable  in  not  less'- 
than  five  days  or  more  than  ten  after  issue,  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  indorse  the  same  as  in  qui  tam  actions  ;  the  finding 
of  the  Court  shall  be  that  the  defendant  has  or  has  not,  as  the 
case  may  be,  incurred  the  penalty  claimed  in  the  demand  of  the 
plaintilf,  and  jucfgment  shall  be  given  accordingly;  in  case  an 
execution  shall  issue  and  be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  court,  on. 
application,  after  notice  to  the  defendant,  may  award  an  execu-- 
tion  to  take  the  body  of  the  defendant,  and  in  case  such  a  defen- 
dant is  committed  under  such  an  execution,  he  shall  not  be  dis- 
charged under  the  insolvent  laws  of  this  State,  but  shall  only  be- 
discharged  by  the  court  making  the  order  for  the  body  execution,, 
or  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  when  such  court  or- 
or  justice  shall  be  satisfied  that  further  confinement  will  not  ac- 
complish the  payment  of  the  judgment  and  costs ;  an  affidavit  of 
the  age  of  any  minor  made  by  its  parent  or  guai'dian,  at  the  time- 
of  its  employment,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  age  of  such 
minor,  upon  any  trial  against  a  manufacturer  or  employer  for  the 
violation  of  this  Act,  but  any  parent  or  guardian  that,shall  know- 
ingly swTar  falsely  in  such  affidavit,  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury,, 
and  the  inspector  or  deputy  inspector  shall  be  authorized  in  case 
they  shall  find  any  minor  employed  under  any  false  affidavit 
given  as  aforesaid,  to  order  and  compel  such  minor  to  desist  fronsL 
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work ;  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  houjs  of  em- 
ployment shall  not  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  engaged  in  pre- 
serving perishable  goods  in  f  rnit-canning  establishments. 

Section  to  he  amended. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enact,  That  section  six  of  the  Act  to  which 
this  is  a  supplement,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  amended. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  necessary  expenses  incurred 
by  said  inspector  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  funds  of  the  State,  upon  presentation  of  proper  vouchers  of 
the  same ;  provided  that  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  expended  by  him  in  any  one  year. 

Ee^yeaU. 
Sec.  7.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  all  Acts,  or  parts  of  Acts,  in- 
consistent with  this  xict,  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately. 


NEW  YORK. 

LAWS  OF  1884,  CHAPTER  470. 

A^  Act  Relating  to  the  Employ]\[en't  of  Children  by 
Contract  in  Houses  of  Refuge,  Reformatories  or  Other 
Correctional  Institutions. 

Unlaiuful  to  emjjloy  diildren  in  correctional  institutions. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  trustees  or  managers 
•of  any  house  of  refuge,  reformatory  or  other  cc^irectional  institu- 
tion, to  contract,  hire  or  let  by  the  day,  week  or  month  or  any 
longer  period,  the  services  or  labor  of  any  child  or  children 
Tinder,  now  or  hereafter  committed  to  or  inmates  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

LAWS  OF  1850,  CHAPTER  266. 

An  Act  Relative  to  the  Payment  of  Wages  to  Minors. 

Minors'  ivages  ;  notice  of  claim  to  he  given,  or  payment  to  minor 

valid: 
Section  1.  It  shall  be  necessary  for  the  parents  or  guardians 
"Of  such  minor  children,  as  may  be  in  service,  to  notify  the  party 
employing  ^such  minor,  within  thirty  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  such  service,  that  said  pai^ent  or  guardian  claim  the 
"ivages  of  such  minor,  and  in  default  of  such  notice  payment  to 
such  minor  shall  be  valid. 
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LAWS  OF  1867,  CHAPTEK  516. 

Aisr  Act  for  the  further  protection  of  Female  Employees 
IN  THE  City  of  New  York. 

No  property  exempt  from  levy  and  sale. 
Section"  1.  No  property  now  exempt  by  law  shall  be  exempt 
from  levy  or  sale  under  an  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment 
obtained  in  any  court  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  work,  labor 
or  services  done  or  performed  by  any  female  employee  when  such 
amount  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifteen  dollars  exclusive  of 
cost. 

Defendant  to  he  arrested. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
wherein  such  judgment  was  obtained  shall  issue  a  further  execu- 
tion to  any  marshal  of  the  city  of  New  York,  commanding  him 
to  collect  the  amount  due  upon  such  judgment,  or  in  default  of 
payment  thereof,  to  arrest  the  defendant  in  such  execution,  and 
him  safely  convey  to  the  jail  or  debtors'  prison  of  the  county  of 
New  York,  and  commanding  the  jailor  of  said  jail  to  keep  the 
said  defendant  without  benelit  of  jail  limits  until  the  said  defen- 
dant shall  pay  the  said  judgment  or  be  discharged  according  to- 
law ;  but  such  imprisonment  shall  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  five  days. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

(Note — This  law  is  amended  by  chap.  33,  laws  pf  1878). 

LAWS  OF  1871,  CHAPTER  936. 

An  Act  to  Allow  Further  Costs  in  Suits  Brought  by 
Working  Women. 

Costs  in  suits  Irouglit  hy   worhingmen — {additional  costs   to   h& 
allowed  in  New  Yorh  and  Brooklyn.) 

Section  1.  In  any  action  hereafter  brought  in  the  district 
court  for  any  judicial  district  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  in  any 
justice's  court  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
female  employee,  or  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  such  female 
employee,  for  the  recovery  of  any  sum  of  money  for  wages  earned 
or  materials  furnished,  by  such  employee  to  any  person  or  persons, 
there  shall  be  allowed  to  the  plaintiffs,  in  addition  to  the  costs 
now  allowed  by  law,  the  sum  of  five  dollars  in  addition  to  the 
amount  recovered  in  said  action ;  and  in  case  the  amount  re- 
covered by  the  plaintiffs  shall  exceed  ten  dollars,  there  shall  be 
allowed  the  plaintiff  in  addition  to  the  costs  noAV  allowed  by  law, 
the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  If  any  action  brought  by  any  female 
employee  shall  be  settled,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
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sums  above  meiitiouecl  in  addition  to  tlie  costs,  the  same  as  tliough 
such  action  had  been  tried ;  but  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  so 
as  to  apply  to  any  action  brought  by  any  person  employed  as  a 
domestic  or  servant. 

Sec.  2.  The  clerks  of  said  several  courts  shall  tax  said  sums  as 
■costs,  and  shall  thereupon  insert  the  same  in  the  judgment. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

LAWS  OF  1878,  CHAPTEE  33. 

Ais"  Act  to  Amexd  Chaptek  516  of  the  Laws  of  1867,  En- 
titled "An  Act  for  the  Further  Protection  of  Female 
Employees  in  the  City  of  'Nsyv  York." 

Protecting  female  employees — lohen  property  not  exempt  from  levy  and  sale. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  chapter  516  of  the  Laws  of  1867, 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  further  protection  of  female  employees 
in  the  city  of  New  York,"  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  No  property  now  exempt  by  law  shall  be  exempt 
from  levy  or  sale,  under  an  execution,  issued  upon  a  judgment 
obtained  in  any  court  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  work,  labor  or 
services  done  or  performed  by  any  female  employee  when  the 
amount  of  such  judgment  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $50,  ex- 
clusive of  costs. 

Sec.  2.  Section  two  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to 
read  as  follow* : 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
wherein  such  judgment  was  obtained  shall  issue  a  further  exe- 
cution to  any  marshal  of  the  city  of  New  York  commanding 
him  to  collect  the  amount  due  upon  such  judgment,  or  in  default 
of  judgment  thereof,  to  arrest  the  defendant  in  such  execution 
and  him  safely  convey  to  the  jail  or  debtors'  prison  of  the  county 
of  New  York,  and  commanding  the  jailor  of  said  jail  to  keep  the 
said  defendant  without  benefit  of  jail  limits  until  the  said  defend- 
ant shall  pay  the  said  judgment  or  be  discharged  according  to  law, 
but  such  imprisonment  shall  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the  period 
of  fifteen  days. 

(This  section  is  amended  by  chapter  175,  Laws  1878.) 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  proceeding 
-already  commenced. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  elt'ect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  187  >,  CHAPTErt  175. 

An  Act  to  Amend  Section  Two,  Chapter  Thirty-three  of 
THE  Laws  of  1878,  Entitled  "An  Act  to  x\mend  Chapter 
516  of  the  Laws  of  1867,"  Entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
Further  Protection  of  Female  Employees  in  the  City 
of  Kew  York." 

Ameiidineiit  to  ihelaw  jvotecting  female  employees. 

Section  1.  Section  two  of  chapter  thirty-three  of  the  laws  of 
•eighteen  hundred  and  se\'enty-eig'ht,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
chapter  five  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven,  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  further  protection  of 
female  employees  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  is  hereby  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Arrest — Limit  of  imprisonment. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  any  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  of  the  Court 
wherein  such  judgment  was  obtained  shall  issue  a  further  execu- 
tion to  any  marshal  of  the  city  of  New  York  commanding  him 
to  collect  the  amount  due  upon  such  judgment,  or  in  default  of 
payment  thereof,  to  arrest  the  defendant  in  such  execution,  and 
him  safely  convey  to  the  jail  or  debtors'  prison  of  the  county  of 
New  York,  and  commanding  the  jailor  of  said  jail  to  keep  the 
said  defendant  without  benefit  of  jail  limits  until  the  said  de- 
fendant shall  pay  the  said  judgment,  or  be  discharged  according 
to  law,  but  such  imprisonment  shall  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  fifteen  days. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  action  or  proceeding 
already  commenced. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

LAWS  OF  1881,  CHAPTER  298. 

An  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Health  of  Female 

Employees. 

Provision  for  the  health  of  female  employees. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  employers  of  females  in 
any  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  or  occupation  to  joro- 
vide  and  maintain  suitable  seats  for  the  use  of  such  female  em- 
ployees, and  to  permit  the  use  of  such  seats  by  such  employees  to 
such  an  extent  as  may  be  reasonable  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  this  Act  by  any  employer  shall  be 
deemed  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAWS  OF  1882,  CHAPTEE  18. 

Lien  rights  of  female  employees. 
Section"  1086.  No  property  now  exempt  by  law  shall  be  exempt 
from  levy  or  sale,  under  an  execution  issued  upon  a  judgment 
obtained  in  any  court  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  ^ork,  labor  or 
services  done  or  performed  by  any  female  employee,  when  the- 
amount  of  such  judgment  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars^ 
exclusive  of  costs.  Whenever  any  execution  issued  upon  such  a 
judgment  shall  be  returned  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
wherein  such  judgment  was  obtained  shall  issue  a  further  execu- 
tion to  any  marshal  of  the  city  of  New  York,  commanding  him 
to  collect  the  amount  due  upon  such  judgment,  or  in  default  of 
payment  thereof,  to  arrest  the  defendant  in  such  execution,  and 
him  safely  convey  to  the  jail  or  debtor's  prison  of  the  county  of 
New  York,  and  commanding  the  jailor  of  said  jail  to  keep  the 
said  defendant  without  benefit  of  jail  limits  until  the  said  defen- 
dant shall  pay  the  said  judgment,  or  be  discharged  according  to- 
law,  but  such  imprisonment  shall  in  no  case  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  fifteen  days. 


OHIO. 

The  Education  of  Children. 

Children  must  attend  school. 

Section  4023.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  otber  person  having 
charge  or  control  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fourteen  years,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  to  a  common 
school  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  at  least  six 
weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  unless  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, or  the  board  of  directors,  as  the  case  may  be,  having  control 
of  the  school  district  or  sub-district  in  which  such  parent  or 
guardian  resides,  excuse  such  child  from  attendance,  when  it 
appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  board,  that  the  child's  bodily 
or  mental  condition  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  attendance  at  school,, 
or  application  to  study,  for  the  time  required,  or  that  its  time 
and  labor  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  indigent 
parent,  brother  or  sister,  or  that  it  is  being  otherwise  furnished 
with  the  means  of  education  foi-  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has 
already  acquired  branches  of  learning  ordinaidly  taught  in  com- 
mon schools ;  but  if  the  common  school  of  the  district  or  sub- 
district  in  which  such  parent  or  guardian  resides  is  distant  two 
miles  from  his  residence  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  he  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  subsequent 
sections  of  this  chapter. 

U/datrful  to  emphy  children  irho  have  not  attended  school. 

Sec.  4024,  No  manufacturer,  owner  of  mills  or  mines,  agent,. 
overseer,  contractor,  landloi'd,  or  other  person,  shall  employ  any 
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child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  during  the  established  school 
hours  of  the  locality,  Avho  has  resided  in  this  State  during  the 
school  year  next  preceding  the  commencement  of  such  employ- 
ment, and  is  under  the  control  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  and  is  not 
dependent  upon  its  own  resources  for  support,  unless  such  child 
has  attended  some  common  or  private  school  for  the  term  of  at 
least  twelve  Aveeks  during  the  school  year  next  preceding  -the 
commencement  of  such  employment,  and  delivers  to  its  employer 
a  certificate  of  that  fact  from  the  clerk  of  a  board  of  education, 
or  the  clerk  of  a  board  of  directors,  or  the  teacher  of  the  school 
which  it  attended,  nor  shall  such  employment  continue  for  a 
longer  period  than  forty  weeks  during  any  school  year  from  the 
time  this  Act  takes  effect,  unless  such  child  deliver  to  such  em- 
ployer a  certificate  of  excuse  from  the  proper  authority,  for  any 
of  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 

Board  to  ascertain  condition  of  children  not  at  school.- 

Sec.  4025^  Each  Board  of  Education  shall  ascertain,  on  the 
second  Monday  of  February  and  the  second  Monday  of  Septem- 
ber, or  within  fifteen  days  thereafter,  each  year,  in  such  manner 
as  it  may  deem  most  expedient,  the  condition  of  all  children 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  ^^^ithin  its  jurisdiction  employed  at 
any  daily  labor,  or  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  common  or 
private  school,  and  shall  report. all  violations  of  this  chapter  to 
its  clerk,  who  shall  at  once  proceed  to  prosecute  each  and  every 
gfifsh  offense. 

Sec.  302.  No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  in  any  mine,  nor  any  minor  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen  years,  unless  he  can  read  and  write,  and  in  all  cases 
of  minors  applying  for  work,  the  agent  of  such  mine  shall  see 
^•hat  the  provisions  of  this  section  are  not  violated. 

WIten  board  may  supply  pupils  with  books. 

Sec.  4026.  If  it  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  that  the  parent  or  guardian  has  not  the  means  where-^ 
with  to  purchase  for  his  child  or  childreu  the  necessary  school 
books  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
chapter  the  board  may  furnish  the  same,  free  of  charge,  to  b^ 
paid  fov  out  of  the  contingent  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  board, 

Penalties  Oigainst  viokitian,  qf  preceding  jivovisiojis. 

Sbo.  4027,  A  pax'eut,  guardian  or  other  person,  w^ho  fail^  tq 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  liable  tu  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  two  iior  more  than  five  dollars  for  the  tirs^ 
offense,  nor  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense ;  such  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  in  an  action  before 

4a        . 
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any  court  haviug  competent  jurisdiction;  and  the  nione}'  m  col- 
lected by  each  clerk  shall  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  be 
applied  to  the  u.se  of  the  common  schools  of  his  district, 

(Jlerks  must  prosecute. 

Sec.  4028.  The  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  prose- 
cute every  offense  against  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  when 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  any  tax-payer,  of 
the  district  jn  which  the  offending  parties  reside,  files  with 
him  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
offense ;  and  if  he  neglect  to  do  so  within  fifteen  days  after 
such  affidavit  is  filed,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  for  each  case  of  such 
neglect,  to  be  collected  in  the  name  of  the  State,  in  an  action 
before  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  by  any  peiTSoa  fodJng 
p.ggrieved  thereby. 

What  is  equivalent  to  attendanee  on  day  scliool, 

Sec.  4029.  Two  weeks'  attendance  at  half  time  or  night  school 
shall  be  considered,  within  the  meaning  ol  thig  ohapterj  QCj^uiv^leiit 
to  an  attendance  of  one  Aveek  at  a  day  gchool, 

ffotivs  of  lah^r  for  femqMs  aaA  ckildren-^Iiow  \Bormn  and  cMldvm  shiU 

not,  lie  employed. 

Sec.  6986.  Whoever  compels  a  woman,  or  a  child  under  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  to  labor  iu  a  mechanical  or  mauufacturmj^ 
business  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day,  or  permits  a  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  labor  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
day  in  any  factory,  workshop,  or  other  place  used  for  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  purposes  of  which  he  has  control,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  fifty,  nor  less  than  five  dollargu 


.     ,  PENNSYLVAIS'IA. 

Ax  Act  to  Piievext  Teaffio  m  CHiLDEiif. 

Sectiox  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  and  every  person  or 
persons,  whether  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer  or  otherwise, 
having  in  his  or  their  care,  custody  or  control,  lawful  or  unlaw- 
ful, any  minoi'  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  who  shall  appren- 
tice, give  away,  let  out,  hire  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  minor 
or  minors  to  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  begging,  or  for  any  mendicant  business 
whatsoever,  in  the  streets,  roads  and  other  highways  of  this  com•^ 
monwealth,  and  whosoever  shall  take,  receive,  hire,  employ,  use 
or  have  in  custody  any  such  minor  for  the  vocation,  occupation, 
calling,  service  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments or  begging  upon  the  streets,  roads  or  other  highways 
of  this  commonwealth,  or  for  any  mendicant  business  whatever, 
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shall  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  npon  convic- 
tion thereof  before  any  court  or  competent  tribunal,  shall  be 
fined  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ($250)  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  commonwealth 
for  each  offense,  or  suffer  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  sixty  (60)  days,  nor  more  than  one  year, 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  May  15,  1874. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
LAWS  OF  1881,  CHAPTER  363. 

AttendaiU6  of  children  m  tlie  puhlic  schools — Children  to  attend  public  day  . 
schools  for  what  length  of  time — Penalty— Exceptions. 

Section  1.  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years  shall  annually  cause  such 
child  to  attend,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks,  six  at  least  of  which 
shall  be  consecutive,  some  public  day  school  in  the  town  in  which 
such  child  resides :  and  for  every  neglect  of  such  duty,  the  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars; 
but  if  such  child  shall  have  attended  for  a  like  period  of  time  a 
private  day  school  approved  by  the  school  committee  of  such- 
town,  or  if  such  child  shall  have  been  otherwise  furnished -for  ii 
like  period  of  time  with  the  means  of  education,  or  shall  have 
already  acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  taught  in 
the  public  schools,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  was 
such  as  to  render  such  attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable, 
then  such  penalty  shall  not  be  incurred. 

What  private  schools  may  be  approved. 
Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  section  school -com- 
Baittees  shall  approve  a  private  school  only  when  the  teaching. 
therein  is  in  the  English  language,  and  when  they  are  satisfied 
that  such  teaching  is  thorough  and  efficient,  but  they  shall  net 
refuse  to  approve  a  private  school  on  account  of  the  religious 
teaching  therein. 

Truant  offl^n,  appointment  and  duties  of 

Sec.  3.  The  town  eanncil  of  each  town  and  the  city  council  of 
each  city  shall  anmuilly  appoint  one  or  more  special  constable?, 
and  fix  i heir  eonipeusation,  who  shall  be  truant  officers,  and  who 
shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  inquire  into 
all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  under  any 
ordinances  made  in  pursuance  thereof  by  the  town  by  which  such 
officers  wtre  appointed,  and  shall  alone  be  authorized,  in  cjse  of 
violation  thereof,  to  make  co!jHplaint  therefor;  they  shall  also 
serve  all  legal  processes  issued  in  pnrsii;  nee  of  this  Act,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  feed  for  ijuoh  service. 
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Of  inquiry  into  causes  of  neglect  to  attend  scliooU. 

Seg.  4.  The  truant  officers  and  the  school  committees  of  the 
several  towns  shall  inquire  into  all  cases  of  neglect  of  the  dnty 
prescribed  in  sections  of  this  Act  within  their  respectiye  towns, 
and  ascertain  the  reasons,  if  any,  therefor;  and  such  truant  offi- 
cers, or  any  of  them,  shall,  when  so  directed  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, prosecute  any  person  liable  to  the  penalty  provided  for  in 
said  section  1. 

No  factory  laborers  under  ten  yearn  of  age. 
Sec.  5.  No  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  shall  be  employed  in 
any  manufacturing  or-  mechanical  establishment  in  this  State, 
and  any  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall,, 
for  every  offense,  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Under  fourteen  yearn  to  attend  school  for  hoto  long. 

Sec.  6.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  so  em- 
ployed except  during  the  vacations  of  the  public^  schools,  unless 
during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment  he  shall  have 
attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  for  at  least  twelve 
weeks,  nor  shall-  such  employment  continue,  unless  such  child 
shall,  in  each  year,  attend  school  as  herein  proved  ;  and  no  child 
shall  be  so  employed  who  does  not  present  a  certificate,  made  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  said  school  committee,  of  his  compli- 
ance with  tht  requirements  of  this  section. 

Owners  of  milh,  etc.,  to  'keep  on-  file  what  certificates  of  cJiildren. 

Sec.  7.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  estab- 
lishment named  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  shall  require  and  keep 
en  file  a  certificate  of  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  every 
ehild  under  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  therein,  as  nearly  accu- 
rate as  may  be,  so  Ibng  as  such  child  is  so  employed,  which  certi- 
ficate shall  also  state,  in  the  case  of  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  the  amount  of  his  school  attendance  during  the  j-ear  next 
preceding  such  employment.  The  certificates  herein  mentioned 
shall  be  signed  by  a  member  of  the  school  conmiittee  of  the  town 
where  such  attendance  was  had,  or  by  some  one  authorized  by 
such  committee,  and  the  form  of  said  certificate  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Penality  on  owners^  etc. 
Sec.  8.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such 
establishment  whe  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed,  any  child 
in  violation  of  either  of  the  two  next  preceding  sections,  and  every 
parent  or  guardian  who  permits  such  employment,  shall  be  fined 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Truant  officers  to  msit  miUs,  etc. 
Sec.  9.  The  truant  officers  shall,  at  least  once  in   every  school 
term,  and  as  often  as  the  school  tommittee  require,   -visit  the  es- 
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tablishments  described  in  section  5  of  this  Act,  in  tlieir  respec- 
tive toAvns,  and  ascertain  wlietlier  tiie  provisions  of  the  four  next 
preceding  sections  liereof  are  duly  observed,  and  report  all  viola- 
tions thereof  to  the  school  committee. 

To  d-emand  namcH  of  rhildi-ett  employed,  etc.  - 
.  Sec.  10.  The  truant  officers  shall  demand  the  names  of  the' 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  in  such  establish- 
ments in  their  respective  towns,  and  shall  require  the  certificates 
of  age  and  school  attendance,  prescribed  in  section  7  of  this  Act, 
to  be  produced  for  their  inspection,  and  a  failure  to  produce  such 
(•ertificates  shall  be  evidence  that  the  employment  of  such  child 
is  illegal.  Vl  v' 

Penalty  on  owners,  etc.,  employing  eTiildren  enable  to  write. 
Sec.  11.  Every  owner,  superintendent  or  overseer  of  any  such 
establishment  who  employs,  or  permits  to  be  employed  therein,  a 
child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  write  his  name,  age 
and  place  of  residence  legibly,  while  the:  public  schools  in  th» 
town  where  such  child  lives  are  in  session,  shall,  for  every  such 
offfense,  be  fined  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Of  town  ordinances  concerning   truants,  etc. 

Sec.  12.  The  town  councils  of  the  several  towns  shall  make  all 
needful  provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants, 
and  children  who  may  be  found  wandering  about  in  the  streets 
or  public  places  therein,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business, , 
not  attending  school  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  shall 
make  such  ordinances  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
such  children  and  to  the  good  order  of. such  town,  and  shall  des- 
ignate or  provide  suitable  places  for  the  eonfineBient,  discipline 
and  instruction  of  such  children. 

Penalty  on  truants,  et<i. 

Sec.  13.  Every  minor  convicted  under  an  ordinance  made  under 
the  provisions  of  se-ction  12  of  this  Act,  of  being  an  habitual  truant, 
or  of  wandering  about  in  the  streets  and  public  places  of  a  tewn,, 
or  of  having  no  lawful  employment  or  business,  or  of  not  attend-, 
ing  school  and  of  growing  up  in  ignorance,  shall  be  committed 
to  any  institution  of  instruction,  or  suitable  place  designated  or 
provided  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority  of  said  seetioH  12-, 
for  a  period  not  ejsceeding  two  years. 

Of  the  discharge  of  Pruant-s,  etc. 
Sec.  14.  Children  so  committed  may,  on  satisfactory  proof  of 
amendment,  or  for  other  sufficient  cause,  be  discharged  from  suek 
institution  or  place  by  the  court  which  committed  them. 

School  committees  to  report. 
Sec.  15.    The  school   committees  of  the  several   towns  shall 
annually  report  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  whether  their 
towns  have  made  the  provieions  required  by  this  Act. 
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J^nst,  Tiow  to  inure. 
Sbc.  16  All  fines  under  the  proYisions  of  this  Act  shall  innre 
and  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  thi  toWB 
where  the  offense  was  committed. 

Juritdietion  <?/  jutiiee  eenrte. 
Bec.  17.  The  justice  courts  of  the  several  towns  shall  h|*T«L 
jnriediction  of  all  cases  arising  under  this  Act.  -''  ■:  "  '    " 

Aets  repealed. 
Sec.  18.  Chapter  60,  and  sections  21,  22,  3S  and  ti  of  chapter 
169  of  the  Public  Statutes,  and  all  other  Acts  and  parts  of  Acta 
inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed;  and  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  upon  and  after  the  first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1883. 


^  VERMONT. 

Emplotmixt  or  Childsjit.  ^ 
Employing  ehildren  in  mill  or  fetetory/  penmliy. 

JtiCTiOif  673.  No  child  between  ten  and  fourteen  yeia*8  of  ag«i, 
who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  shall  be  emjployed  in  a  mill 
or  factory  unless  such  child  has  attended  a  public  'schotl  three 
months  during  the  preceding  year.  A  pergon  who  employi  ft 
child  in  riolation  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  tea 
nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  to  be  recoTered  by  prosecution 
before  a  justice,  one-half  to  go  to  the  complainant  and  ©ne-half 
to  town  in  which  the  child  resides. 

Emphyment  of  ehildren  in  memufaet0ry. 

Sec.  4320.  An  owner,  agent,  superintendent  or  orerseer  ef  » 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment  who  knowingly  em- 
ploye or  permits  to  be  employed  in  such  eetabliehmente  a  child 
Huc^er  ten.  years  of  age,  or  employs  a  child  under  fifteen  years  of 
;tffe  »ioie-  than  ten  hours  in  one  day,  and  ;i  parent  or  guardii^ 
who  allows  or  eontjejits  to  sueh  eraployai^iiT,  shall  be  fined  fifty 
dollars. 


WISOONSm. 
LAWS  OF  1883,  CHAPTER  185. 

Ak  Act  uelating  to  the  Employmext  of  Women  and  Chil- 
iiREK  TN  Factories  and  Amendatory  of  SueiiON  1728  ot 
THE  Keyibed  Statutes. 

The  employment    of  leornev  und  ehildren  i^  factories. 

The  Peoplf-  of  the  State  of  Wiscoiitiv ,  represented  in  t-evnie  and  AnfmUy, 
do  (rtiift  asfollous  : 

Section  1.  Section  1728  of  the  Revised  StatutcB  Ik  licrebj 
amended  by  slriking  out  the  work  'if0,?((^it"  in  tht  U.fct  iiiu;  ©f 
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said  seetieB,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  -'be  punished 
by  fine,*'  so  that  when  amended,  said  section  shall  read  aa  followa: 

Section  1728.  In  all  manufactories,  TTorkshopa  or  other  places 
Bsed  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  the  time  of  labor 
of  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  of  women  em- 
ployed therein,  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours  in  one  day ;  and  »nj 
employer,  stockholder,  director,  officer,  overseer,  clerk  or  foreman 
Tpho  shall  compel  amy  iroman  or  any  Buch  child  to  labor  exceod- 
iBg  eight  houri  in  any  one  day  or  who  shall  permit  any  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  to  labor  more  than  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day  in  aay  such  place,  if  he  shall  have  control  over  auoh 
child  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  or  who  shall  employ  at  manual 
labor  any  child  under  twelve  years#of  age,  in  any  factory  or 
workshop,  where  more  than  three  persons  are  employed,  or  who 
shall  employ  any  child  of  twelve  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
in  any  such  factory  or  workshop  for  more  than  seven  months  in 
any  one  year,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars  for  each  such  offense. 

Sbc.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  forQ§  from  and 
after  its  passage  a^d  publiQatjoB. 
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